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Introduction 



Standards debates have been going on in literate countries for years, 
Jonathan Swift's Battle of the Books (1704) being my first introduction to 
these matters in an English class at Berkeley almost forty years ago. 
The present debate about national curriculum content standards in the 
K-12 schools of the United States is the fourth or fifth major debate 
over literacy in this country, and, like the former ones, this current de- 
bate is likelv to have far-reaching effects on the content and form of 
K-*12 schooling, particularly on the content and form of English and 
English language arts. 

"Standards" is, in some ways, a misleading word to describe the 
movement that is happening today in educational policy in the United 
States. We are not, for example, having an argument about whether to 
use American or British spelling conventions; that argument was a 
"standards" debate in another age. Instead, we are using the label "ed- 
ucation standards" to refer to a broad range of changes in K-12 curricu- 
lum content, methods of student assessment, and requirements for 
teacher certification. All three of these variables are part of a larger 
movement to change the wav minimum literacy is defined in this coun- 
trv. This larger movement involves efforts to change the way industrial 
production is organized and to improve the quality of public discourse 
on public issues, particularly issues of diversity. Changes in content 
standards and minimum literacy, of course, have far-reaching effects 
on how English is defined (and how c')ther subjects are defined as well). 

Whv has this ndards and literacy movement occurred? Some pol- 
icy analvsts and commentators believe that the present standards and 
literacy movement is necessary because the K-12 public schools, as a re- 
sult of confusion about their goals, have failed their public mission. 
Therefore, we should either get clear alxuit our goals for K-12 schooling 
and then reorganize K-12 schools or else abandon the whole idea of 
public schools and mo\'e to a system of vouchers and private schools. 1 
believe that public schools in the U.S. have succeeded in attaining the 
goals of decoding/ ana Ivtic literaev, which were ad(')pted in 1^16, but 
that todav the\‘ are being asked to adopt a new standard of literacy, one 
not well understood bv either the public or the profession. One purpose 
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of this book is to outline some of the issues vvhicli the present standards 
and literacy movement must consider. 

A second group of policy analysts and citizens supports the devel- 
opment of curriculum content standards in order to return the focus of 
K-12 English for all students to the cultural traditions of recitation liter- 
acy in the late nineteenth century and of decoding/analytic literacy in 
the early twentieth century. This group feels that a new standard of lit- 
eracy is not needed — that, in fact, some of the trends of the new stan- 
dard of literacy, particularly the focus on gender and ethnic differences 
and on problem-solving techniques, have undermined, not strength- 
ened, our nation's cultural foundations. This group wishes to keep the 
traditional standards of decoding/analytic literacy and to maintain the 
world as it has been. One of the purposes of this book is to show that 
the proposals of this second group, which are intended to be mandates 
for all students, are not responsive to a number of essential social needs 
in the workplace, in civic forums, and in personal growth . 

A third group opposes public schools, maybe all schools, and favors 
a broad choice in curriculum content, lea\'ing the question of what En- 
glish should be to families and students, not to schools. Some members 
of this group, for example, prefer the objectivity of decoding/analytic 
English because it focuses English on universal themes ("man versus 
nature") and tends to prevent schools from prying into a reader's atti- 
tude toward religious belief, gender, ethnicity, class, age, and so on. 
This third group belie\'es that schools have become a public monopoly 
in which English teachers inquire into the feelings and beliefs of chil- 
dren; teach materials full of violence, skepticism, deceit, and the other 
\ alues of pop culture; and hold up the traditional antischooling values 
of this third group for public criticism. 

The concerns of this third group are very similar to the concerns of 
many radicals of the left in the l^)50s. Those radicals, watching their val- 
ues attacked as anti-American by a decade of pop culture McCarthyism, 
feared that the schools would inquire into their children's beliefs and 
feelings and then attack those values as "un-American and pro-commu- 
nist." To deal fairly with this third group (and other groups like it), we, 
as the English teaching professicMi, neeci a multiliteracy awareness 
which has been missing from our professional rhetoric. We need to un- 
derstand whv this group and others like it resist particuLir forms of lit- 
eracy and why we net'd to offer these students a broader range of 
alternative readings ami assignments, giving them many more choices 
in sc hools and gi\'ing them privacy of opinion when they request it. One 
of the purposes of this boc')k is to develop multiliteracy awareness by de- 
scribing the different wavs in which various groups have defined liter- 
acy and (Organized resistance to institutionali/ed literacy and English. 
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A fourth group, largely professionals, is pushing the standards and 
literacy movement as a way "to align" the curriculum content of K-12 
English and English language arts with recent intellectual develop- 
ments in literature, composition, language, and technology. This group 
points to various studies of the teaching of composition and literature as 
evidence that most English programs ha\ e not moved beyond the early 
assumptions of decoding/analytic literacy (A. Applebee 1981; Squire 
and R. Applebee 1968). This fourth group sees the new insights into lit- 
erature, composition, language, and technology as promising a new 
standard of literacy which will democratize schooling by making school 
performances more public and offer new opportunities to many stu- 
dents by introducing alternative ways of knowing into K-12 English. 
One of tlie purposes of this book is to review the research which has 
contributed to this new definition of literacy. 

A fifth group, largely non professionals, is pushing the standards 
movement as a way to meet a set of social needs. This group belie\^es a 
new standard of literacy will strengthen the economy and improve 
participation in citizenship activities. This group points to the failure of 
large numbers of citizens io vote and to the failure of basic U.S. indus- 
tries to compete successfully worldwide, and it concludes that factories 
and public discourse must be reorganized to use new skills in problem 
solving and collaboration. Schools, of course, must teach these new 
skills. This fifth group, which is one of the major public influences on 
the standards movement, provides through foundations, commissions, 
and various committees of Congress a continuing stream of publica- 
tions outlining why new social needs require a new standard of mini- 
mum literacv. One of the purposes of this book is to describe henv a 
new standard of literacy could improve the quality of life in the work- 
place, in civic forums, and in places for personal growth. 

Almost all of the groups who want a new standard of minimum lit- 
eracy have agreed that this new standard is intended for all students. 
Over the last seventy- five years, decoding /ana lytic literacy has tended 
to track students, pushing many students away from academic work, 
for example, by denying the value of sign systems like actions and vi- 
suals, speech events like conversations, modes like narrative, and tools 
like groups for collaborative thinking. By expanding our views about 
how one can learn and know valuable knowledge, we are making it 
possible for many more students who desire to do so to enter academic 
domains or to enter any other area of life. We are also beginning to rec- 
ognize that both academic workplaces and factory workplaces recjuire 
higher-order thinking skills. 

Many of the groups calling for a new standard of literacv agree on 
what some of the features of this new standard of higher-order skills 
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might be. 1 am labeling these features ''translation/critical literacy/' 
There are those who argue that something like translation/critical lit- 
eracy lost its chance in U.S. schools in the 1930s, when it was pre- 
sented as "the experience curriculum" (Hatfield 1935) and was 
defeated by advocates of decoding/analytic literacy. Why was the 
"experience curriculum" defeated? Arthur Applebee points to one 
very important reason: "The ultimate difficulty was that the curricu- 
lum specified by the commission lacked a set of structuring princi- 
ples" (Applebee 1974, 168). One purpose of this book is to suggest 
some of the "structuring principles" for a contemporary form of the 
"experience curriculum," a curriculum labeled here translation /criti- 
cal literacy. These "structuring principles" are as folio w^s. 

Chapter 1: Different forms of literacy are the result of and the prod- 
ucts of different kinds of English curricula, different kinds of factories, 
and different kinds of civic forums. Students bring to the classroom the 
his tor V of various forms of literacv; thus, they bring to English classes 
various assumptions about English as an activity in school. 

Chapter:^ 2-4: The way a school is organized, the way a subject is 
taught and tested, the way we decide cut-off scores — each of these vari- 
ables is shaped to a large extent by the way we define our standards of 
literacv. Two vears ago, 1 heard the fascinating story about a federal test- 
ing "mistake." It seems that several years ago, the pass-fail cut-off score 
of a federal test for entrv to training was misiakenly either ignored or 
lowered in the admission o\ recruits to various specialized schools. For 
a time, nothing happened. I'hen, teachers began to report that the re- 
cruits in the new classes seemed particularly challenging to teach. 

The teachers responded by adding new incentives, like longer 
break limes and various other rewards for success, and this helped 
some students. Then, some teachers changed their teaching meth- 
ods — adding hands-on explorations of electrical systems in everyday 
tools, for instance — and this helped. Then, others added discussion 
groups to their courses so that the students got different perspectives 
on how to solve a problem or how to describe content. Finally, many 
leauiers extended the time to learn, and many others split up their 
classes into smaller groups, with tutorials provided by the more suc- 
cessful students. This also helped. In time, most of the recruits gradu- 
ated and went on to their assignments in critical positions — as radio 
or radar operators, and so forth. There remains a debate abcuit 
whether thc'se recruits failed at their jobs. The point 1 want to make is 
that a form of literacv is alwavs a wav of organizing the content and 
the form of learning and schooling and that our country has experi- 
enced four different forms of literacy pric>r to the present one. 
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Chaptcriy 5-7: The new trcinslation/critical literacy requires that v\'e 
shift our primary focus as teachers from decontextualized parts to con- 
textualized wholes, focusing the teaching and learning of English and 
English language arts, first, on language "experiences" and contextual- 
ized, communicative events and, second, on metacognition, analysis, 
and standing back from events. 

Chapter 8: Each form of literacy acknowledges an implicit model of 
the self and of learners. Our new translation/critical literacy requires 
that learners be actively aware of their own efforts at metacognitive 
self-fashioning, particularly their efforts to fashion themselves as 
thinkers and learners. 

Chapter 9: A form of literacy is shaped, in part, by the way we use 
particular forms of technology to solve problems. In translation/criti- 
cal literacy, this technology includes the distribution of thinking to a 
complex array of people, information-processing machines, habits of 
talking to oneself, and various cognitive strategies. 

Chapter 10: A form of literacy is shaped, in part, by particular forms of 
representation (or sign systems). Translation /critical literacy requires 
some flexibility in shifting sign systems and some experimentation with 
mixing sign systems — for example, adding charts where they formerly 
did not appear or adding \ideotapes to accompany printed documents. 

Chapter 11: A form of literacy often privileges a way of speaking (a 
particular speech event). Translation /critical literacy requires that par- 
ticipants in literacy e\'ents be able to situate problems in different 
speech events and to experiment with mixing different speech events 
in some situations. 

Chapter 12: A form of literacy often prixileges particular modes. 
Translation/critical literacy gives a new status to narrative ways of 
knowing, requires some facility with mode shifting, and encourages 
some experiments with mode mixing in certain situations. 

Chapter 13: Most forms of literacy attempt in some way to answer 
the question, "How do we distinguish between informational truth 
and imaginative fiction?" Translation/critical literacy distinguishes be- 
tween literary and nonliterary readings or stances and encourages 
some facility with stance shifting on the same materials. 

Chapter 14: The ideas of English and English language arts grow out 
of the domains of literature and public discourse (radio commercials, 
TV public debates and panels, cereal boxes, newspapers, posters, mag- 
azines) and are expressed in the concepts of love, hate, envy, and 
friendship. In transKition/crilical literacy, these concepts are examined 
from the points of view of elhnicitv, gender, age, and the styles of com- 
mon traditions. 
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This book grew out of five projects. The first was a study of speech 
events in which Wallace Chafe, Arthur Applebee, and Walter Loban 
were particularly helpful dissertation advisers. The second was a study 
of sign shifting in workshops 1 organized for Sophie Sa of the Pana- 
sonic Foundation and Benjamin Ladner of the National Humanities 
Faculty between 1982 and 1990. The third was a study of plant reorga- 
nization at New United Motor Manufacturing Incorporated (NUMMI) 
in Fremont, California, between 1985 and 1990. Various leaders of the 
California Labor Federation and Marty Morgenstern of the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations at the University of California-Berkeley 
were particularly helpful to me in this study. 

The fourth project began with an article I wrote for the Eui^^lish 
journal (M. Myers 1984), in which 1 made the claim that changes in 
curriculum and English education were not fads but instead were 
part of a society's efforts to meet its needs by changing its definition 
of minimum levels of literacy. This article led to a literacy conference 
sponsored by the Central California Council of Teachers of English 
and the California Federation of Teachers in 1988 at Asilomar, Cali- 
fornia. The thoughts of the primary speakers at that conference — 
Eliot Eisner, Shirley Brice Heath, Dennie Palmer Wolf, joel Smith, 
Harold Berlack, and Michael Holtzman — were very important in 
helping me to think about where this book might be going. The dis- 
cussions at that conference were focused primarily on secondary 
schools, and my experience has been, for the most part, secondary- 
level. Therefore, this book gives primary attention to secondary edu- 
cation; in fact, some of the structuring principles, while probably 
appropriate for secondary education, may not be appropriate for ele- 
mentary education. The fifth project was an effort to describe a 
"new" form of literacy, beginning with an Eni^lish journal article in 
1971 (M. Myers 1971).’* 

Let me close this introduction with a story: 

It is a bright sunny April day as Si Mt>hanied drives the office car 
intc) the brand new Afriquia gas station in Berrechid, Morocco. 

When Allal, the gas station attendant, has filled the gas tank. Si 
Mohamed asks fi>r a fact u re (receipt) for reimbursement. Allal 
rummages brietlv through his leather money bag and carefully ex- 
tracts a pad of blank facfjni’s and a blackened rubber stamp witli 
the station's name and address. With a deep breath he exhales on 
the rubber stamp, moistening it slightly, and then presses it with 
deliberalii>n inti> the fin h/n’ paper. This small rubber stamp, like 
tens of thousands all o\ er Morocco, ser\ es as the guarantor of offi- 
cial literacy in Mi>rocco. Allal, who cannot read or write, then 
hands the stampt'd papcT to Si Mohamed, who fills in the date, 
amount ot gas, and the price. (Wagner N91, 17) 
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The point of the story is that because Altai, the gas station attendant, 
cannot write, his customer fills in the amount of gas and the price. This 
situation obviously puts Allal at risk. A form of literacy authorized by a 
culture always gives benefits to those who have it and losses to those 
who don't. It is our job as English teachers to help as many students as 
possible to cut their losses and increase their benefits. 
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1 Shifting Social Needs: 

From Clocks to Thermostats 



The way in which the historical! v established forms of human men- 
tal life correlate with reality has come to depend more and more on 

complex social practices New motives for action appear under 

extremelv complex patterns of social practice. Thus am created new 
problems, new modes of behavior, new methods of taking in infor- 
niation, and new systems of reflecting reality. (Liiria 1976, 9) 

In September 1993, the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) announced that three-fourths of U.S. twelfth graders had 
reached the "basic level" where they "Idevelopedl interpretations from 
a variety of texts . . . understood overall arguments, recognized explicit 
aspects of plot and characters . . . supported global generalizations . . . 
were able to respond personally to texts, and usold] major document 
features to solve real-world problems" (Mullis, Campbell, and Farstrup 
1993, IS). In other words, bv 1993, three-fourths of the nation's twelfth 
graders had achieved the goals of decoding/analytic literacy outlined 
in the nation's standards projects of 1917-1918 in Report oh the Rcor^ivii- 
zntion of Eni^lish in Scamtinrif Schools (flosic 1917) and in The Cnrdiiial 
rri}iciplcs of Scconiimy Eiiuaifkm (Kingsley 1918). 

Thou whv all the fuss in the public press about school failure and il- 
literacy? Because decoding/analytic literacy was no longer adequate. 
In the same September 1993 report that announced the achievement of 
decoding /ana lytic literacy, NAEP also announced that two- thirds of 
the nation's twelfth graders failed to achieve NAEP's new "proficient 
level" in reading where "they should be able to extend the ideas of the 
text by making inferences, drawing conclusions, .. . making connections 
to their own personal experiences and other readings, ...[and analyz- 
ing! the author's use of literary devices" (Mullis, Campbell, and 
Farstrup 1993, 12-17). Thus, despite the gains in decoding/analytic lit- 
eracy, our country, at the national, stale, and local levels, was moving 
toward new' definitions of what it means to be literate (National Com- 
mission on Excellence in Education 1983). This tTYort to detine a new 
level ot minimum literacy has taken the form t>f a national discussion 
about alternative methods of assessment (the New Standards Project, 
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the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards); about restruc- 
turing K~12 school sites (the Coalition of Esseudal Schools, the Alliance 
for School Reform); about factory restructuring (NUMMl and Saturn); 
about curriculum content (the Standards Project for English Language 
Arts, the College Board's Pacesetter Projects); and about new defini- 
tions of "proficiency" in reading and writing (the National Assessment 
of Education Progress). These projects — working within tensions be- 
tween national and local cultures, between past and present social 
needs, and between our biological univ^ersals and our cultural particu- 
lars — are constructing a new definition of English and English lan- 
guage arts that is responsive to contemporary needs in the workplace, 
in civic life, and in "private" personal development.^ 

Reading these reports, it is possible to forget that changing the na- 
tion's standard of literacy will require changes in schools beyond just 
those in curriculum content. In secondary schools, students are attend- 
ing fifty-minute classes with thirty to thirty-fi\^e students and with a 
teacher who has a daily load of five or six classes and from 150 to over 
200 students. In addition, too many students attend schools without li- 
braries, without computers for students, without paper towels in rest- 
rooms, without respect for the intellectual and social life of the students 
or the teachers, and often without safety in the halls of the school and 
in the streets nearby. Public leaders cannot simply point to students 
and teachers who go to school in these environments and say, "Here is 
our new standard of literacy and our new curriculum. Take it and learn 
it." Changing our standard of literacy and our curriculum will require 
many changes in many parts of the schc>ol system, not just changes in 
the curriculum guides or in the assessments. In my opinion, the whole 
idea of the publicly funded common school in the United States mav 
now be at stake in these discussions. 

Children do not invent their own forms of literaev outside the inHu- 
ence of the cultures in which they live, as you can see from the examples 
in Figure 1. If culture, local and/or national, does not encourage a par- 
ticular form of literaev, then any predispositions toward that form of lit- 
eracy will wither and die. Thus, children who live without \\Tbal 
interaction cease to babble and to speak, even though they start life with 
the biological foundations necessary for the development of speech 
(Moskowit/ 1978)^; children who are not encouraged to dniw never 
have that artistic explosion for which they are biologically equipped. 

Teaching English, then, is based on the universal capability of 
children and is not based on a universal model of intelligence or a 
universal model of literacy. English and other school subjects are 
shaped by a nation's national policy on minimum literacy. Thus, 
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Fig. 1. Cliildrcn's drawings: A tixim Bali; B from Taiwan; C from Japan; 0 
from Susan (first grade), U.S.A.; and \i fmm Susan (third grade), U.S.A. 
(Source: illustrations #170, 171, 1H2, 183, 184 from Artful Scribbles bv Howard 
Cuirdner. Copyright © 1980 bv Htnvard C'.ardner. Reprinted bv permission of 
BasicBooks, a dix’isitm of 1 larporCtillins Publishers, Inc.) 



our models menial functioning are, within universal biological 
constraints, socially constructed and socially contingent upon the 
specific literacy policies which we use to structure relationships be- 
tween ourselves and our environment, between our voice and other 
voices within our own heads, all for the purpose of exploring, ex- 
pressing, and shaping inner and outer worlds. Our biological con- 
straints, the innate patterns of the mind, are a 1 wavs fundamental, 
and, thus, learning is not the i)pposite of innate structures. Learning 
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is a result of a complex interaction between innate patterns and cul- 
tural patterns like literacy policies. 

The present problems surrounding schooling and English classes 
are only the most recent of a long line of historical contingencies call- 
ing for changes in schooling and in the way English is taught — from 
Horace Mann's reports in the early 1800s (Mann 1842) to the Vassar 
Conference on English in 1893; the Reports of the Committee of Ten in 
1894; Hosic's Report 0 }i the Reor^miizatkm of i)i Scavuimy Sd/oo/s 

in 1917 (Hosic 1917); The Ford Foundation's Biisie Issues iti the Teaehuii^ 
of Eu^lish in the 1950s (see G. Stone 1964); NCTE's A Report on the Sta- 
tus of the Profession in the 1960s (Committee on the National Interest 
1961); the College Ek^rd's Freeiknn and Diseipline in the Tenchini^ of Eu- 
l^lish in the 1960s (Commission on English 1965); the Dartmouth Con- 
ference in 1965 (Dixon 1975); and the English Coalition Conference in 
the 1980s (Elbow 1990; Lloyd-Iones and Lunsford 1989). Each of these 
efforts was part of a mo\'ement to invent c^r reconceptualize a form of 
literacy, and new forms of literacy always have an impact on the way 
subjects like English get organized to meet a set of political and intel- 
lectual needs. It is important to remember that changes in English are 
almost always accompanied by changes in other subject areas. A liter- 
aev movement sits behind these changes. 

The efforts above proposed quite different models of English teaching 
and, therefore, of course, different models ot minimum literacy For ex- 
ample, at the 1965 Dartmouth Conference, English teachers debated 
among themsehx's the validity of three models of mind and literacy 
[ho skills or functiinial model based i')!! a nation's needs for initial literacy 
in traditional factories and work; the cultural heritage model based on 
a nation's needs for socially unifying content and heritage; and the 
personal ~i^rowth model based lui the needs of indi\'iduals to find signifi- 
cance in their lives (Dixon 1975). The cultural-critique model (Knoblauch 
1990) was hardly mentioned. Earlier, the Basic Nsues Conference of 1959 
had recommended for all students a euliural fuhiifion model organized 
around the triad of language, literature, and composition, and the early 
versions of Chapter 1 programs in the early 1960s had recommended a 
skills or functional model. The 1965 [Dartmouth Conference, on the other 
iiand, proposed the persojial-ifrowth model for teaching English. 

Dartmouth's personal-growth model emphasized the importanceot 
the "spectator" stance and the writing of stories, poems, and literary 
pieces; the use of expressive language to discover and ti> learn; and the 
centralitv of the individual and the processes ot psycholinguistics. A 
few schoi>ls adopted si>me of l3artmouth's approach, but most students 
throughout the 1960s and 1970s continued to attend schools dominated 
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by a decoding/ analytic model of literacy in which "low-track stu- 
dents" were given slot-filling exercises; the "college bound" were 
taught the forms of the triad — language, literature, and composition; 
and the "general students" got a mixture of both. 

Many teachers of English and English language arts tend to treat re- 
current social demands for change as meaningless "fads," as intrusions 
into a subject with univwsal form. This attitude disconnects the En- 
glish classroom from culture and history, ignores the many forms of lit- 
eracy long since abandoned by the dominant culture, and works 
against the possibility of historical and multiliteracy awareness in our 
teaching. Students actually bring to classrooms various forms of liter- 
acy from their histories and cultures, forms which, at one time, may 
have dominated in a nation's culture. Indifference in the classroom to 
these various forms of literacy is, I think, one of the major obstacles in 
contemporary schools to a good education for many students. The En- 
glish teacher must become a kind of archeologist who recognizes the 
layers of past literacy practices in the classroom — what students call 
Ihc Wm/ It Spuzed To Be (Herndon 1969) — and who recognizes that En- 
glish and English language arts have been taught in our classrooms 
and in our society in many different ways. The present volume outlines 
the concept of historical and multiliteracy awareness, first by review- 
ing past literacy policies in the U.S. and then by describing a now liter- 
acy now being shaped by public and professional debate. 

But the question remains: Why does a society decide to change its 
mind about its literacy practices? Societies do not develop something 
called intelligence or English teaching and then invent new standards 
of literacy from the possibilities of that intelligence or English teaching. 
Instead, a standard of literacy — what we call a skill — is the result of an 
interaction among such variables as urbanization (Lerner 1958), the po- 
litical interactions of Protestantism and capitalism (Tyack 1974), the re- 
ligious beliefs of Calvinism (Lockridge 1974), secularism (Clanchy 
1979), technology like the printing press (Eisenstein 1979), mass media 
(Schramm and Ruggels 1967), fertility rates (Vinovskis 1981), and a fail- 
ing and/or a growing economy (Reich 1992). 

Although this book gives special importance to the needs of occupa- 
tions and citizenship as shapers of literacy in the U.S., citizenship and 
occupations alone cannot create thi cultural motives necessary for es- 
tablishing a particular kind of literacy. Clanchv, a medievalist who 
lakes a multivariate approach to the question of what shapes literacy in 
a given period, sees trends o( secularization and the expansion of script 
literacy as shaping and triggering the cultural use of print in Europe 
(Clanchv 1979); but Eisenstein, who emphasizes the tool, sees the 
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invention of the printing press as "a decisive turning point" (Eisenstein 
1979). Harvey Graff gives special emphasis to religious influences on 
literacy, calling the Protestant Reformation the first Western literacy 
campaign that emphasized "individual literacy as a powerful social 
and moral force" (H. Graff 1987, 10); but Schramm and Ruggels (1967, 
72), examining the correlation of literacy with growth in Gross Na- 
tional Product (GNP), urbanization, and mass media consumption in 
eighty-two countries in Latin America, the Middle East, and Asia, 
found from place to place no consistent correlation of literacy with the 
other three variables. For example, urbanization had a 0.04 correlation 
with literacy in Latin American nations and a 0.64 correlation with lit- 
eracy in Asian countries. 

This conflict over whether occupations (scribes), urbanization (in- 
dustrialization), personal growth (the Reformation), tools (the printing 
press), markets (automobile sales), or some other variable is more im- 
portant than anything else in the shaping of a nation's standard of liter- 
acy is repeated throughout the research on literacy and is a strong 
argument for a multivariate approach (Kaestle et al. 1991; Laqueur 
1976). A multivariate approach, which will stretch the discussion from 
English classes to Xerox^^^ machines, will be used throughout this 
book. But the needs of occupations, citizenship, and personal growth 
are given a central position, nevertheless, because at this particular 
time education, in general, and English, in particular, appear to be es- 
sential for these three areas of need. The fourth area of need, the devel- 
opment of language knowledge as a cultural resource, is largely a 
professional concern. 

Although literacy advocates today almost always claim that literacy 
produces humanitarian results, English teachers should understand that 
literacy has not always done so and will not alw^iys do so. Schooling and 
literacy have been used to label people as "intrinsically wicked and infe- 
rior" (Stuckey 1991); to exploit Southern blacks who were needed as 
cheap labor for Southern agriculture (Lemann 1991); to organize a 
Protestant-capitalist majority against an unorganized and desperate col- 
lection of dissenters, radicals, and religious minorities (Kaestle and 
Foner 1983); to control the working class through an agenda of classist 
and racist patterns ot schooling (Katz 1968); and to solidify the control or 
"an interlocking directorate of urban elites" through professional and 
bureaucratic centralism (Tyack 1974, 7). Today, on many Nav^aho reserva- 
tions, for example, literacy is regarded as an alien cultural artifact com- 
mitted to the goals of American colonialism (Spolsky and Irvine 1980), 
and in many cities literacy is considered the creator of a basic alienaticm 
betwc'en home and school (Rodriguez 1983). The sad stories of childrc'n 
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attempting to leam to read while at the same time attempting to avoid 
the self-contempt generated by literary lessons seem endless? 

However, school literacy appears to have produced, for many people, 
an enrichment of our cultural resources, an improvement in income, and 
for scholars like Goody and Watt, "the development of political democ- 
racy" (H. Graff 1987, 383). Despite the negative effects of many literacy 
campaigns and the inconsistencies in the data on the positive outcomes 
of literacy, education appears to have paid off better in the twentieth- 
century workplace because, in the twentieth century, there appears to be 
"a tighter fit between schooling and one's occupational fate" (Kaestle 
1985, 35).-* 

This tighter fit has become particularly apparent in the income levels 
of college and high school graduates. College graduates show steady 
income increases, but high school graduates, for the first time, are 
showing income decreases as high school skills cease to be adequate for 
contemporary jobs (Murnane and Levy 1993). There also appears to be 
a tighter fit between schooling and one's ability to function as a citizen, 
a fit based on the increasing complexity of problems faced by citizens 
and the tendency of postmodern cultures to use literacy and schooling 
to define a society's coherence and to establish "the consensual basis of 
an existing political system" (Adamson 1980; qtd. in H. Graff 1987, 11). 
In order to recognize and respect the pluralism of our society, citizens 
need a clear understanding of society's democratic assumptions and 
the way those assumptions play out in public discourse. 

The im.portance of literacy for the workplace, for enrichment of cul- 
tural resources, and for citizenship does not eliminate the need for liter- 
acy for personal growth. Increasingly, society has found that problems 
of drug abuse, teenage pregnancy, and gang violence are not only prob- 
lems of personal growth, but also problems of civics and of the work- 
place. The questions of "What is difference," "What is love," "What is 
personal responsibility," "Who am 1" — all crucial questions in the liter- 
ature of English classes — are foundational issues for problems of per- 
sonal growth, and at the same time, foundational problems for civics 
and the workplace. 

The workplace relationship is probably the one of the three which is 
least understood by today's English teachers. For one thing, anyone 
who listens to some businesspersons and union leaders talk these davs 
about a new education for a new workplace has to be struck bv the fact 
that many of these businesspersons and union leaders have become en- 
ergetic advocates for collaborative learning, for writing and reading 
whole pieces, for substantial interpretive work in schools, and for new 
forms of democracy in the workplace. There are those — and 1 am one of 
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them — who think the close fit between workplace success and class- 
room success is often exaggerated. Glynda Hull (1993) has been partic- 
ularly insightful on this point in her studies of the skills required in the 
workplace. But the exaggerations in the press of school-workplace rela- 
tionships do not mean that there is not a significant fit. Bailey reports 
the effort of textile firms "to hire workers with some college education, 
even when they cost considerably more than high-school-educated 
workers" because in the new technology of textile plants, "literary 
skills are much more important in repairing looms today than in the 
past" (Bailey 1988; qtd. in Murnane and Levy 1993, 6). One k suit of 
this trend and others is that high-school-educated males "are the first 
generation of Americans in the post-World War II era who [are] 
earnling] less than their fathers" (Murnane and Levy 1993, 17). We, as 
English teachers, have to be concerned about such trends. 

It is important to ren'iember that the relationship between education 
and the workplace is an interactive one, not a delivery relationship from 
education to the workplace. Let me explain. In some recent United Au- 
tomobile Workers (UAW) contracts, the union asked for training and 
education which go w^ell beyond what is reqiP’‘od in the workplace. 
Why do corporations provide them? Because corporations have found 
that this kind of education and training, although not immediately use- 
ful on the assembly line, helps to create company loyalty ("The com- 
pany cares about me"), helps to create pride in one's wc')rk, and finally 
helps to change the way the company functions and defines its jobs as it 
makes use of available skills. Job descriptions are often the minimum re- 
quirements, and they do not necessarily represent typical or even poten- 
tial practice. When an employee has skills, they are often used, and this 
use has the potential for changing the job description. The point is that 
the relationship between education and the workplace is interactive, not 
one-way. 

Let's examine carefully the relationship between an English class and 
a reorganized workplace by comparing work at the old General Motors 
plant in Fremont, California, with work at the new, reorganized plant. 
The old GM plant—which in March 1982 laid off the last of its 3,000 
workers after twenty years of auto and truck production— had many 
problems. For one thing, work was excessiv'ely routini/ed. One worker 
reported that working on the old GM assembly line was like "being paid 
to flunk high school tor the rest of your life." For another thing, this plant 
produced poorly mad(' cars. Why? One reason for the poorly mace cars, 
almost e\’er\ c>ne agrees, was the lact that the old factory was organized 
like a mechanical clock, with many parts or job categories, all of them 
fi\c d, prefabricaleti processes. Mechanical clocks, to borrow a metaph(')r 
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from Kenneth Boulding (1956, 20-21), were reasonable organizing meta- 
phors for the markets of the U.S. between World War I and 1970, but by 
1982, many dock-like systems were no longer working well. 

The GM plant whi< h reopened as a joint venture between GIVI and 
Toyota ui December 1984 replaced the old clock-factory with a thermo- 
stat-factory of just-in-time inventory, faster data processing (shov/ing 
what was in stock, what was selling, what was not working), new roles 
for workers (the power to stop the line), and a new name — NUMMI 
(New United Motor Manufacturing Incorporated). All of these changes 
were necessary — not just one — because just-in-time inventory and the 
new data-processiag equipment, for example, would not have w^orked 
any better than the traditional system if the culture of the workplace had 
not changed and if the workers were not given new equipment and new 
on-line responsibilit':^^ for identifying problems and proposing solutions. 

The new NUMMI plant required three fundamental changes in pro- 
duction procedures — from numerous prefabricated job procedures de- 
fined in great detail to a few job categories with more on-line 
translations of appropriate procedures; from strictly indi\idual work 
and individual definitions of intelligence to distributed work and dis- 
tributed definitions of intelligence; and from generic problem solving 
to situated problem solving (SCANS 1991). It is important to remember 
that NUMMI did not look for new workers who had these new skills of 
negotiated, distributed, and situated intelligence and then build the 
new plant. Instead, NUMMI worked with the union (the UAW) to 
build the new plant and then taught these new habits of work and 
mind to the w'orkers from the old plant. And the workers easily 
learned these new habits of mind. 

Why were these new skills needed? The need for these new skills 
grew out of, among other things, the new technology, which is both 
more costly and faster. Armano Ablaza told a group of us that the faster 
pace of the new plant makes waiting time too costly: 

I'm an electrician by trade, now working in the General Mainte- 
nance capacity at NUMMI. I'm also a member of the UAW Journey- 
man Card Committee, and the UAW-NUMMl Apprenticeship 
Committee. Traditionally, the lines of demarcation would mean that 
1 would do only electrical work — specific jobs for specific classifica- 
tions. hor example, the job of installing a pump and motor would 
take 3 skills — a millwright, a pipe fitter and an electrician. There 
was too much waiting, one for the other, and the other. And here, a 
minute of downtime may cost thousands of dollars. (Abla/a 1989) 

To reduce this wait time, GM and the union reduced the number of job 
categories in the contract with the United Automobile Workers (UAW) 
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from over one hundred in the old GM plant to four in NUMMI, produc- 
ing more flexible workers on-line and reducing the time spent waiting 
for ''specialists." The dramatic reduction of job categories, according to 
George Nano, former bargaining chair of the UAW's local in Fremont, 
also gave workers a chance to escape the boredom of one lifetime job in 
the plant (Nano 1989). 

The reduction in number of jobs also produced the need for workers 
who were better informed about the production process. In the old 
plant, where hiring and job training were a slot-filling process like the 
assembly line itself, Joel Smith, once the UAW International Represen- 
tative at Fremont, told me, "We would hire people off the street, show 
them the spot to stand, hand them gloves, give them five minutes of re- 
view about the job, and tell them, 'Go!'" He added, "In the new job cul- 
ture, they must be taught how to work in teams, how to problem solve, 
and how to do different jobs" (]. Smith 1988). In the new plant, the flex- 
ibility of job assignments requires workers who are knowledgeable 
about the whole system, and it requires managers who see themselves 
as part of the negotiations of solutions, not as the sole owners of infor- 
mation and the sole producers of answers, solutions, and directions: 

Flexible systems can adapt quickly only if information is widely 
shared and diffused within them. There is no hierarchy to problem 
solving: Solutions may come from anyone, anywhere. In tlexible- 
svstein enterprises nearly everyone in the production process is re- 
sponsible for recognizing problems and finding solutions. (Reich 
1983 , 133 ) 

In the old plant, workers needed a tolerance for fixed, unchanging 
routines. In the new plant, workers need a tolerance for negotiated solu- 
tions to problems and an eagerness to think about new and better ways 
of doing the work. Some workers, of course, miss the simplicity of the 
fixed, delivered, prepackaged job. One complained to me, "This stuff 
looks like management's job to me." Another told me, "I wish we'd 
adopt a plan and not change it." Nevertheless, in the first ten months of 
1988, two-thirds of the employees (1,600 out of 2,400) participated in 
NUMMI's voluntary suggestion program for restaicturing and submit- 
ted an average of 3.9 suggestions per employee. NUMMl adopted more 
than 6,000 of these suggestions (Brown and Nano 1989, 2). 

These changes in the workplace restructured the life not only of the 
workers, but also of the union leaders.^’ The primary job of union lead- 
ers in the past had been "work-to-the-letter" grievances in which the 
union leader argued that the worker was, in fact, doing every part of an 
assigned job description, neither more nor less, and/or that the worker 
should not be assigned to an unspecified task, Because there were over 
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a hundred jobs in the old plant, each with a specific procedural descrip- 
tion, the processing of grievances was a routine matter, and there were 
several thousand grievances filed each year. In fact, there were over 
1,000 grievances still awaiting resolution when the old GM plant closed 
in 1982 (Stuller 1986). 

In the new plant, union leaders still file grievances, but the issues re- 
quire more on-line negotiations and appear to be more difficult to de- 
scribe in checklists. In the first four years of NUMMI, only 257 
grievances were filed (Brown and Nano 1989, 1), compared with the 
several thousand filed in the old plant during the same time period. 
The union leader in this situation, says Owen Beiber, must have new 
skills: "Instead of being a grievance handler, he/she [the union repre- 
sentative! becomes a more knowledgeable facilitator, adviser, and edu- 
cator" (Beiber 1982). In summary, then, the reduction in the number of 
prespecified jobs created a need for both a worker and a union leader 
with a transformative habit of mind, a willingness to see the plant as a 
text to be negotiated, translated, and constructed, not as an immutable 
set of information and procedures. 

This shift from delivered information to negotiated and translated 
information was accompanied by a second shift from individualized 
problem-solving assignments to distributed assignments and problem 
solving. In the old plant, the worker worked alone as an individual 
with individual responsibilities, and intelligence was defined as en- 
tirely an individual matter. In the new plant, each worker is assigned to 
a team and to a network with distributed responsibilities. Intelligence 
is now defined as, at least, partially distributed. This shift became nec- 
essary because in complex systems where information travels fast, 
where specialties of knowledge keep increasing, where technology as- 
sumes control of various tasks, and where change occurs frequently, 
problem solving and thinking must be a distributed, collaborative act. 

In this new collaborative, distributed system at NUMMI, each team 
is led by a team leader who in many cases is also a union coordinator, 
and each member of the team is expected to learn how to do all of the 
jobs of the team. Thus, all jobs are systematically rotated within the 
team, and this rotation ensures the distribution of information and pre- 
vents situations in which all of the "unpopular" work is loaded onto 
one job or person. This teamwork creates the need for two new skills in 
the workplace. First, rotational teamwork places a new premium on 
teaching as a skill. Workers who can teach others how to do a new job 
or how to solve a new problem become critically important within this 
system of distributed intelligence. Second, rotational teamwork places 
a premium on interpersonal skills. NUMMI manuals, which describe 
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PT (the "personal touch") as part of everyone's job, require workers "to 
know and respect [the] individual team member's personal back- 
ground." To support the development of PT, the company provides PT 
funds for teams to cover the costs of social events (Abbott 1989, 2). 

In addition to a team of co-workers to which workers can distribute 
problems, workers need a larger collection of tools to which they can 
distribute intellectual problems. These tools include data-processing 
hardware — for example, electronic calendars and computers — and 
data-processing software — for example, Gantt charts, memorization 
tricks, and problem-solving steps. These new tools — Gantt charts and 
electronic calendars — process intellectual work, turning information 
into various sign systems, often on digital computers. The old tools of 
the industrial revolution processed physical labor — pliers to bend 
things, levers to lift things, drill presses to cut things, transport to move 
tilings. The new tools of the information revolution process intellectual 
labor and reduce the time we need to generate and store increasing 
amounts of information — leaving more time, I might add, for the inter- 
pretation of the information we have. In fact, interpretation has become 
an essential, basic skill, and our networks of people and machines have 
become foundational tools for this interpretive activity. 

Finally, the new plant requires that problem solving be situated, not 
generic. In the old plant, information was slow and scarce, and, thus, 
production processes remained generally unchangeable because they 
were largely unaddressable. The workers were, said Tony Dejesus, for- 
mer president of the NUMMI-UAW local, "so many cogs in a wheel" 
(Deje.sus 1989). In the new environment, workers have much informa- 
tion available through computers and other tools. Thus, workers turn 
to information analysis and problems of translation — how to observe, 
how to use group discussions to solve problems, and how to translate 
data into dikerent representations, from, say, lists to visual charts. Jim 
Jackson, who worked in the old GM plant for twenty-two years before 
being laid off and later rehired for the new plant, described how this 
process of situated problem solving works: 

Farly last year, wo formed an observation team with the goal of in- 
creasing our SI’H, without increasing the pace of the machine — in 
other words, by reducing downtime. We were then averaging 310 
SPH, and we wanted to meet a new production requirement of 380 
SPH. The six members of our observation team included three pro- 
duction-line team members, a general maintenance worker, a die 
and tool worker, and an engineer assistant. The three production- 
line team members made all observations during the five months 
of the project (which continued from the first week in January to 
the last week in May); we were on temporary assignment then, and 
were not w(>rking our regular jobs. All six members of the observ’a- 
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tion team attended periodic joint meetings of the team. We started 
entering our observations on check sheets, on which we listed the 
check points for pieces of equipment like the crane saver (look for 
burrs, bent and wavy conditions, for example) or the sheet feeder 
(see if vacuum cups are making proper contact). . . . 

Then we summarized our findings, as recorded on the check 
sheets, into a Process Obser\'ation Report (A-8) [see Figure 2]. This 
report totalled up the problems and the number of times they had 
occurred, and classified them into the categories of automation trou- 
bles (giving the number of loading and unloading misses, for exam- 
ple), and quality control troubles (giving the number of pimples, 
dimples, splits, and other defects, for example). (]. Jackson 1989) 

Situated problem solving, with its emphasis on observation, charts, 
and analysis, requires that the new plant provide workers with an inten- 
sive training program on problem solving. Every year NUMMI provides 
its production workers with between 40 and 80 hours of training, much 
of it led by team members themselves and much of it focused on team 
building, motivation, leadership at all levels of work, and "Kaizen," a 
problem-solving sequence in which all workers are taught, among other 
things, the five "whys" and various ways of charting data such as his- 
tograms, scattergrams, fish-bone charts, and run diagrams (Abbott 1989; 
see Schonberger 1986; and Ishikawa 1972). 

Richard Schonberger has observed that these data-analysis methods 
are particularly useful on the assembly line: "The tools are easy for staff 
people with a bit of math education to learn but hard for them to make 
use of. The tools, at least the more mathematical ones, are harder for the 
average shop employee to learn but e^asy to make use of" (Schonberger 
1986, 126). The use of these data tools also contributes to a sense of ex- 
pertise among assembly line workers about the patterns of their work. 1 
heard several workers call one fellow employee "the glove lady" (she 
knew all abcait the flow of new and washed gloves in the plant, and she 
had the charts to pro\'e it), and 1 heard other workers call another em- 
ployee "the weather-stripping professor" (she knew all about weather- 
strip]Mng patterns). The new patterns of literacy in this NUMMI 
plant — negotiated and translated meaning, distributed intelligence, and 
situated problem solving — are not restricted to industrial workplaces. 
Traces of these practices can also be found in academic workplaces.' 

Similar literacy strategies are needed to deal with similar pattenis of 
change in the civic life of the country, where change and diversity are 
dominant themes. During the 1970s, the Hispanic population increased 
by 6l percent and the Asian by 233 percent while the total U.S. population 
grew by only 1 1 percent (Gonzalez 1993). Every area of the country, espe- 
cially the cities, has experienced some of this increase in population div'er- 
sity (Crawford 1989, 14), In addition, the U.S. has been experiencing 
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Fig. 2. Chart from Jim Jackson's team. (Source: Jackson 1989.) 



increased information diversity in its civic life, as international networks 
of information bring to the U.S. diverse voices from around the world. We 
are, says Geertz, attempting to construct in our civic life a new world in 
which tire old order, anchored in an educated class of the few and in U.S.- 
Soviet dominance of the world, has given way to multiple centers of in- 
fluence throughout the country and the world: 

In particular, the hard dying hope that there can again be (assum- 
ing there ever ^vas) an integrated high culture, anchored in the edu- 
cated classes and setting a general intellectual norm for the society 
as a whole, has to be abandoned in favor of the much more modest 
sort of ambition that scholars, artists, scientists, professionals, and 
(dare we hope?) administrators who are radically different, not just 
in their opinions, or even in their passions, but in the very founda- 
tions of their experience, can begin to find something circumstan- 
tial to say to one another again. The famous answer that Harold 
Micholson is supposed to have given to a lady on a London Street 
in 1915 as to whv he was not, young man, off defending civiliza- 
tion— "Madam, him civilization"— is no longer possible at even the 
highest of 1 ligh Tables. (C.eertz 198.5, 160) 
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The key citizenship issue for the contemporary U.S. is ''pluralism/' 
and our pluralism requires that we discover how to weave differences 
into a cohesive social pattern which maintains a respect for and recogni- 
tion of our differences. We need to construct a public discourse which ac- 
knowledges the diversity of voices entering public discussions and 
which also asserts that a common public policy can emerge from this di- 
versity. Patricia Bizzell underlines the urgency of this social need: "Cer- 
tainly the last (1988] Presidential campaign suggested that national 
discourse is dead ... and that we have no way of sharing views and con- 
cerns on the challenges confronting us" (Bizzell 1990, 674). One of the 
purposes of schooling, then, is to construct this public discourse in our 
classrooms and to teach students how to participate and how they might 
define themselves in the process. The key problem in the classroom is the 
K^ance between participation and resistance, belief and disbelief. 
Faigley has argued that conflicts and trends of thought within the larger 
community end up as conflicts and trends of thought in composition 
studies, and in both places, radical thoughts usually get domesticated 
through demands for cohesion and audience satisfaction (Faigley 1992). 

Throughout this book, 1 will be attempting to weave together our 
cultural resources, the workplace, citizenship foioims, our spaces for 
personal growth, and our English classes into the larger patterns of lit- 
eracy practice at a gi\'en time and place. 1 hope to avoid, if possible, the 
tendency "to overestimate the degree of intellectual consensus in a 
given society in the past" (Burke 1986, 443). But be forewarned: in the 
chapters that follow, I will use categories of literacy to characterize and 
to simpliiv very complex interactions from within the U.S. and from 
other cultures. The onlv justification I have for these simplifications is 
that these categories help me (and I hope they help you!) to imagine the 
larger patterns of interactions which shape literacy practices in the U.S. 
and in other cultures. 

Four literacy shifts are outlined in the chapters which follow: (1 ) from 
orality to signature literacy (from 1660 to 1776 in the U.S.); (2) from signa- 
ture to recitation literacy (from 1776 to 1864 in the U.S.); (3) from recitation 
literacy to decoding/analvtic literacy (from 1864 to 1916 in the U.S.); and 
(4) from decoding/analytic literacy to critical/translation literacy (from 
1916 to 1983 in the U.S.), the latter being the shift now underway. Orality, 
or Oraiy^ (the literacy of an oral society), served the needs of a stable agri- 
cultural society in which people lived in the same communities for years, 
but sii^naturc litinny served a transient agricultural society in which peo- 
ple moved frequently Oracv and signature literacy were also developed 
as forms of literacy in other countries, and some of the similarities in dif- 
ferent countries will be used to help us unLierstand patterns in the U.S. 
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Rccifiuiou lifcnuy served a society in which people were mewing 
from farms to small factories and to cottage industries, but the literacy 
of dccodiui^lanahftic comprchciisiofi served a society where factories and 
industrial parks were large and centralized. Finally, in the 1980s, as in- 
ternational informational networks began to loom large in our lives 
and as the NUMMI story began to be repeated throughout the U.S. 
economy, a new standard of literacy began to emerge which some 
people call ''higher-order thinking skills" or the new critical /transla- 
tion literacy. Remember that the primary focus here is K-12 education 
and secondary education especially. But there is good evidence that 
some universities and colleges introduced similar forms of literacy at 
different times. 

Let me emphasize, again, that it would be a mistake to take these pe- 
riods too literallv. These divisions into types of literacy suggest specific 
historical periods, but they disguise the erratic ups and downs of liter- 
acy efforts. What literacy periods give us is a sense of the mentality of a 
pericKl"* There is no claim here that these forms of literacy dominated 
all parts c>f the country and all institutions. The forms wore yt’/zera/A/, 
not exclusivelv, dominant. A particular standard of literacy is often 
slow to de\ elop, often overlapping with other standards of literacy, 
and sometimes declining (H. Graff 1979; Kaestle 1985, 31). Standards of 
literacy appear to undergo an initial period in which they are applied 
cmlv to a few students and a subsequent pericKi in which they become 
the minimum standard for the population at large. 

The central problem in literacy theories is the problem of change — 
when, how, and whv do people shift from one literacy to another. 
FcM*ms of literacy always appear to be impervious to change during pe- 
riods of dominance, despite various forms of citizen resistance. Fur- 
thermore, the explanation of change is almost always after-the-fact. Be 
forewarned: the chapters which follow assume that changes in stan- 
dards of literacy are explained by (and associated with) occupational 
shifts, ideological shifts, national debate, and changes in the nation's 
fc^rm of schooling, models of mind, and literacy assessment."' My first 
purpose is to describe what the dominant patterns beat any time, 
and my second purpose is to connect the teaching of English to those 
patterns. My third purpose is to describe public-professional tensions 
surrounding a form of literacy. 

This bcH>k is founded on the hope that our present literacy campaign 
and its school reforni movement have within them the possibility for a 
positi\e, democratic change, despite the negative effects c)f some liter- 
acv campaigns. This hope is based on the belie! that our nt*wer forms of 
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well as the gains and losses in past literac}' practices. But this hope for a 
new standard of literacy also depends, as Bolter has observed, on a 
"dream" of continuous knowledge expansion fueling our information- 
processing capabilities, the dream of "ever nu)re powerful forms of 
energy" driving our factories, and the dream of the "economics of 
infinity" in which people continue to work, to interpret, and to read — 
not just to consume more but to fulfill each person's need to use tools, to 
svmbolize, to create, and to build things (Bolter 1984). In this assump- 
tion of interpretive infinity, texts can continue to yield new interpreta- 
tions (Tuman 1992) ami, thus, can retain their status as the "repository 
of secrets" (Kermode 1979, 144). Each of these assumptions (or dreams?) 
underlies the hopes attached to literacy discussions in the U.S. today 
(Bolter 1984; Tuman 1992, 7). Now, let's turn to the past literacy practices 
(Chapters 2, 3, 4, and 5) which many of our students still bring to our 
classrooms. 



Notes 

1. These projects have been joined by many others calling for new curricu- 
lum concepts, new teaching approaches, more teacher-training time, and more 
class time for each curriculum area: Build if a /-//sfen/ Curriculiifu from the 
Bradley Comniission on History in Schools; Chtvt^i)j^ a Cotirsc: Social Studies for 
the 2Ut Century from the National Commission on Social Studies in the 
Schools; The Getty Art Project; Mathew Lipmnn's philosophy project; Rocke- 
feller's Chart Projects in the Humanities: Scicftce for All Americaits from the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science; Essential Changes in Secondary 
Science: Scope, Sequence, a fid Coordination published by the National Science 
Teachers Association; Reshapin^i School Mathematics from the Mathematics Sci- 
ences Education Board of the National Research Council; Eorri/bodi/ Counts: A 
Report to the Nation on the Future of Mathematics Education from the National 
Academy of Science; Curriculum and Evaluation Standards for School Mathematics 
from the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 

2. "A boy with normal hearing but with deaf parents who communicated 
with American Sign Language was exposed to television ew'ry day so that he 
w'ould learn English. Because the child was asthmatic and was confined to his 
home, he interacted only with people at home where his family and all their vis- 
itors communicated in sign language. By the age of tha'e he was fluent in sign 
language but neither understood nor spoke English" (Moskowitz 1978, 94-94b). 

3. George Dennison reports: "When I used to sit beside lose and watch him 
struggling with printed words, 1 was always struck by the fact that he had such 
difficulty in even seeing them. I knew uuni rat'd ical reports that his eyes were 
all right. It was dear that his physical difficulties vvere the sign of a terrible con- 
flict. On the one hand he did not want to see the words, did not want to focus his 
eves on them, bend his head to them, and hold his head in place. On the other 
hand he waiited to learn to read . . . and so he lorced himself to perform these ac- 
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tions. But the contlict was v isible. It was as it' a barrier of smoked glass had been 
interposed between himself and the words: he inowd his head here and there, 
squinted, wideiied his eves, passed his hand across his forehead. The barrier, of 
course, consisted of the chronic emotions I liaw ala'ady mentioned: resentment, 
shame, self-contempt, etc. But how does one amiove such a barrier?" (Dennison 
1%9; Stuckey 1^91,68). 

4. Although literacy is now usually associated witli a nation's economic de- 
velopment, industrialization, and, sometimes, iirbaniz>ation, this has not al- 
ways been so. Seventeenth-century Sweden is an example of a broad expansion 
of literacy without anv expansion of industrialization, urbanization, or eco- 
nomic development. In fact, the sole cause of the literacy effort in Sweden in 
the seventeenth centurv appears to have been a joint effort between the state 
and the Lutheran Church to use reading ability to establish national military 
preparedness (H. Graff 1987, 13). In addition, in his work on three Ontario 
cities in 18ul, Graff concluded that literacy did not account for income or occu- 
pational status, but that ethnic heritage and family condition did (H. Graff 
1979). Howev er, the recent results of the National Adult Literacy Survey show 
a high correlation between employment and education among all types of 
workers and among all ethnic groups (Kirsch et al. 1993). 

5. NUMMl mailed 3,000 employment applications to fi>rmer workers in the 
old plant. About 3,000 of these applications wem returned, and 2,200 of the old 
workers were ev entually rehired (Nano 1989). 

e>. The problem-solving atmosphere of the plant soon found its way into the 
activ ities of the union. Most unions are run like their plants — stable, hierar- 
chial, noncritical of the union itself. 1 speak here as an activ’e union member 
thri>ughout mv teaching career. The DAW local which bargained contracts for 
workers at NUMMl was, throughout the period from 1984 to 1992, engaged in 
an open, extensive debate about whether the now organization of the plant was 
good for workers. Those supporting the new i>rgani/ation maintained leader- 
ship throughout the initial period from 1984 to 1992. By 1992, most of the critics 
had become supporters of the ov'erall structure of the new plant and had begun 
to focus their critique on modifications, not revolution. Then, they began to be 
elected to union positions. The point is that the union saw a renewal ot democ- 
racv in its operations, and the involved membership gav'e the critics most of the 
offices in the elections of 1992. I interviewed workers and managers, read 
union and company di>cuments, observed dev elopments at the plant from 1983 
to 1990, and discussed these devviopments with the statewide union leaders. 
At that time, I lived in Oakland, California, and from 1985-1990 was president 
of the(.'alifornia Tederation of Teachers, AFF, AFL-CIO. 

7. I was serving on NCT17s David H. Russell Award Committee when the 
first collabi>rativ'e award was giv'en. There was an interesting discussion 
among the committee members about how collaborative awards are giv'en in 
situations which traditionally have honored individuals. 

8. The term "Oracv," meaning "oral literacy," comes from a personal com- 
munication with Andrew Wilkinson, at Asilomar, California, in the 1970s. He 
later served at the National Oracy Project (1987-1993) in the United Kingdom. 

"In the last few vears in fields as far apart as eci>nomic histi>ry and the his- 
tory of science, a number of scholars have fi>und it impossible to solve their prob- 
lems u'ithi>ut inv’olving a concept like that ot mentality .. ." (Burke 198h, 440). 
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10, This point is a critical assumption in the book. The assumption is that a 
torm of literacy is part of what Cramsci calls the social or consensus hegemony 
which gives a culture some coherence, some stability and some ability to func- 
tion in the care and feeding of citizens. Says Harvey Graff, "Antonio Gramsci's 
formulation of a concept of hegemony permits us to escape the emdities of so- 
cial contrc>l theories, modernization and enlightenment notions ..." (H. Graff 
1987,11), 
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From Oracy (or Face-to-Face 
Literacy) to Signature Literacy: 



1660-1776 



Oral cultures can ha\’c schi^ols, legal systems and political struc- 
tures, and these institu titans demand particular forms of language. 
(Barton 1994,93) 



The work of Anno McGill-Franzcn and her research team at the Litera- 
ture Center of the State University of New York at Albany suggests that 
school practices often define literacy in quite different ways. Their study 
of the literacy practices at five urban preschools found a startling con- 
trast in the way those preschools defined literacy (McGill-Franzen 1993): 
one preschool teacher said, can't have an alphabet up in my room" 
(McGill-Franzen 1993, 183); another exhibited the alphabet and had the 
children copy and trace letters; another had children do exercises from a 
Zaner-Bloser workbook on handwriting readiness; and another, which 
also exhibited the alphabet, had the children learn the letters of their 
name and engaged the children in group work on the "letter of the 
week" (McGill-Franzen and Lanford 1993; McGill-Franzen 1992). 

In one preschool, books were displayed, but there were almost no 
books available for the children to handle. In another, about thirty 
hardbound, un frayed books were available for the children to handle, 
and in yet another, many books were always available for use by the 
children, both hardbound and so ft cover, frayed and un frayed. In an- 
other preschool, writing and drawing materials were rarely available, 
and in still another, writing and drawing materials were almost always 
available. Savs McGill-Franzen about the first center: 

Pencils with erasers u'ere a novelty for the children, as was writing 
itself, and the children often pleaded with the observers to allow 
them to write. One viumgster proudly showed a blue crayon stub 
that he had been carrying in his bookbag, and another puzzled 

over how the eraser part of the pencil worked (McCall-Fran/en 

1993, 12) 

In an earlier study, Gordon Wells (1981) and Cliff Moon (Moon and 
Wells 1979) fc>und similar diflerences in children's literacy experiences 
at home. For example, lookin^^ nl mid hdkiuif nboul books, dnuoiui^ mid col- 
oring, (illcnipli)i^ to xorilc, and lislniiiii^ to stories rend aloud were not 
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equallv dibcributed practices. In fact, attofiptins^ to write happened only 
twice in Wells's data. In addition, Wells found that for students who 
came to school with a good foundation for literacy, each of these acti\'i- 
ties was embedded within larger categories of cultural practice that 
shaped the child's conception of literacy. For example. Wells observed: 
"Thus, whilst part of the facilitating experience of the more successful 
children involved the shared activities of being read to, and looking at 
and talking about, equally important was the way e\^eryday e\*ents 
were picked up in talk, and meanings de\'oloped and made more co- 
herent through extended conversation" (Wells 1^81, 263)/ 

VlcGiil-Fran/en found that in some of the preschools, attitudes toward 
books were often like those in oral cultures. In these preschools, books 
were in the room as symbols of authority, not as objects to be opened and 
read. Students regarded books as objects that held a privileged position 
near the froi'it of the room, like religious artifacts. They did not regaid 
books as objects from which they might recite, decode, or secure pleasure 
throughout their dailv li\'es. In these preschool cultures, books were to be 
honored, but not touched, just as a Bible might ha\ e a particular place in 
the front room at home and play the role of the authoritati\'e place for 
familv history, including birth certificates, family trees, and photographs 
of elders. Such a book was not to be touched by children. 

Shirlev Brice Heath (1983) has described how these \'astly different 
attitudes toward literacy became wo\xm'i into the work and home li\ es 
of the residents of Roadville, Trackton, and the townspeople in an area 
of South Carolina. In Trackton, ytuing children were nc)t \ iewed as con- 
\'ersational partners by adults, but in Roadvillc' young children were 
expected to be the adults' conversational partners. Trackton depended 
more on oral language, and Roadville brought more writing into e\’ery- 
dav life. Similar contrasts are reported by Denny Taylor and Catherine 
Dorsev-Gaines (1988) in their studv of literacy practices in an area ot 
the Northeast. 

How are we to understand this "startling" contrast in the way literacy 
is practiced in these ' arious studies? 1 want to suggest that, in these stud- 
ies, the researchers found traces of four different periods of past literacy 
practices. For example, the practice of not displaying the alphabet, not 
ha\'ing books generally available for the children, using boc>ks as icons or 
shelf displays, and ha\’ing no available writing materials — all ot these 
features could be said to be characteristic of literacy practices during face- 
to-face or iiral literacy Wells's observation of routine "display questions" 
in some settings, the other hand, is similar to the secular catechism of 
recitation and signature literacy, and the Zaner-BIoser workbook on 
handwriting readiness is reminiscent ot decoding/analytic literacy. 
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I must at this point warn the reader that I am about to talk about 
oraiy, oraliti/, and oral literacy as if these terms represented a single 
thing. But all oral cultures do not have the same patterns of oral literacy 
(Bloch 1975). I am also going to talk about oracy as a form of literacy. 
Typically, literacy is reserved for paper marks, not oral language. Why, 
then, am I engaging in these distortions? I want io talk about oral pat- 
terns in the U.S. as one thing in order to show how these patterns can 
be found in other parts of the world, how these patterns represented a 
way of doing business in the U.S., and how these patterns come into 
conflict with the dominant culture's print literacy within the U.S. In 
other words, 1 am simplifying to make a point. I urge readers, however, 
to seek elsewhere the distinctions among different types of orality. 

These distinctions are partly a result of the fact that the skills of a 
particular form of literacy are embedded in the everyday social prac- 
tices of a community and are not isolated practices. Let me illus'.rate 
the "embeddedness" of literacy with the parable of how the skills of 
good mannei ^ originated among porcupines: 

One very cold night a group of porcupines were huddled together 
for warmth. However, their spines made proximity uncomfortable, 
so they nun ed apart again and got cold. After shuffling repeatedly 
in and out, they e\entually found a distance at which they could 
still be comfortably warm without getting pricked. This distance 
they henceforth called decency and good manners, (qtd. in Wilson 
1975,257) 

Ciood manners for these porcupines and, of cc^urse, for manv humans 
require the "skills" of territorial distancing. A Mediterranean European 
will tolerate closer packing in restaurants than will a Northern Euro- 
pean, and a German will go to almost any length to preserve his private 
space (E. Hall 1977). Among humans, social distance is regulateci by lit- 
eracy practices such as the skillful use of colloquialisms — for example, 
teaching children to avoid colloquialisms in formal situations and to 
use "ma'am" and "sir" with adults and strangers. Thus, a nation's con- 
ventional skills of pronoun use can be said to be a way of establishing 
social distancing and "good manners" in human relationships. So, too, 
a preschool's com'entions c^f book use can be said to be a way of estab- 
lishing social distancing niles for the relationships between human be- 
ings and print. Bi^th pronoun use and attitudes toward books are part 
of the pattern of the nation's minimum standard of literacy. 

Territorial practices and book custcmis are not the nnlv matters em- 
bedded in literacy practices. Economic customs are another. Face-to-face 
or oral literacy interacted with the face-to-face economic relationships in 
the colonial U.S. ot the IbOUs and earlv' 1700s, when one raised much of 
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one's own food, exchanged goods with close neighbors, socialized the 
young at home, engaged in very limited travel to nearby village mar- 
kets, and generally did not move much. New immigrants to the U.S. 
often brought with them the economic practices of English and Euro- 
pean villages, where most people were accustomed to living in the same 
areas and engaging in face-to-face economic exchanges with the same 
families as their parents and grandparents. In these face-to-face eco- 
nomic relations, economic agreements w^ere held together by "oral" 
memories of witnesses and by various memory techniques of oral liter- 
acy. Although in the U.S. of the late 1600s and early 1700s printed mate- 
rials were fast becoming a dominant form of literacy among the 
educated, in the general population, face-to-face or oral literacy was the 
dominant form of everyday literacy practice. 

The literacy event in an oral culture has always been a succession of 
vocal inflections, visuals, and physical movements passing between 
the ever-present "author" and "reader" (Goody and VVatt 1968). The vi- 
suals were conventionalized in tokens, crosses, emblems, portraits, 
sculptures, tombstones, plaques, and family marks (including coats-of- 
arms), and movements were conventionalized in gestures, the nod, and 
the handshake, the latter of which is said to have originated in social 
situations where people had to assure one another "that they were not 
carrying weapons in their hands" (Ortega y Gasset 1963, 197). Over 
time, these various movements in face-to-face, oral literacy have be- 
come barely perceptible synchronizations between two people of fin- 
ger, eyelid, and head movements (E. Hall 1977, 72). 

In oral cultures, conventions developed for labeling, blessing, curs- 
ing, proclaiming, and entertaining, and these conventions began to 
cluster into specific practices embedded in particular communities. In 
African American neighborhoods in the U.S., for example, "playiiig- 
the-dozens," "sounding," "cappin'," and "signifying," including the 
subsets cf "marking," "loud talking," "specifying," "testifying," and 
"rapping," became conventionalized oral exchanges ("Yo mama so 
skinny she can walk through the cracks in the door") (Lee 1993, 11, 98; 
Gates 1984, 286; Smitherman 1977). 

One of the functions of the conventions of oral literacy was to pre- 
serve oral memory,^ and, thus, the oral style used various linguistic de- 
vices for memory retention. These devices included, depending upon 
the culture, frequent redundancy (repeat expressions); frequent se- 
quential and additive markers (iwii, first, sccoiui); infrequent subordina- 
tors which tax memory (hcawsc, which, ‘when, who)', frequent formulaic 
exchanges ("your mama," "Dear Sir: How are you? 1 am fine" and rid- 
dles); repetitions of epithets and lormulaic phrases ("never judge a 
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book by its co\'or/' "clever Odysseus" in The C)f/i/ssci/); adjecti\'e clus- 
ters ("sturdy oak/' not "the oak"); an emphasis on meter and "rhyth- 
mic fluency" (football cheers, raps) (see Smitherman 1977, 121; Chale 
1982); and the development of de\'ices of alliteration and various other 
"sound" patterns ("the Terror of the Terrible Twos"), including rhvme 
("Rome," "home"). These characteristics of the oral stvie can be found 
in Homer (Parry 1971; Lord 1960), African American signifying 
(Smitherman 1977), oral conversational practices in the U.S. (Chafe 
1982; Tannen 1983), Chinua Achebe's novels, BcOiOulf, and v'arious prac- 
tices of many oral cultures (Ong 1982). 

It is important to remember that oral situations were als(^ accompa- 
nied by a rich array of artifacts — seals, banners, tokens, crosses, and 
other religious figures, emblems of \'arious kinds, tally sticks, good luck 
charms, and memory cords. One example of the memory cord is the 
quipii from Peru. A qiiipit is a collection of knotted cords of different 
lengths and colors which is worn as part of a headdress and used as a 
mnemonic system. Place and type of knot, color and length — cMch varia- 
tion bears meaning representing dates, chronologies, and persons. The 
speaker uses the qiiipu to tell a story (Gaur 1987; Olson 1994, 99). I shall 
never forget a student teacher 1 had in Oakland, California, who trig- 
gered stories of family histories by having the students pass around a 
rope with forty knots, each student pausing, in turn, to hold one knot for 
fifteen minutes while reciting or telling one memory of family history. 

These formulaic expressions of the oral style structured the way 
people began to think about the legal, religious, and epic facts of their 
lives (Yates 1966). To think in other patterns would have been a waste 
of time, says Ong: 

111 an oral culture, to think througli something in non- formulaic, 
non -patterned, non- mnemonic terms, even it it were possible, 
would be a w’asle i>f time, for sucli thought, once \vc>rked througli, 
could never be recovered with any effectiveness, as it could be 
with the aid of writing. It would not be abiding knowledge but 
simply a passing thouglil, however complex. (Ong 1982, 33-3h) 

In the oral societies of the U.S. and IZngland, where few people mo\'ed 
and where witnesses and their memories were used to authenticate own- 
ership, kinship (births, marriages), agreements, wills, deaths, and oaths 
to carry out public business (Clanchy 1979), the courts opened their pro- 
ceedings with an oral memory or the narrati\ e of the case, not the formal 
features c)f the charges and counter charges typical in con tern p(')rary 
courtrooms based on a print literacy Lc'gal categories were "ne\'er ... for- 
malized" in the oral court as ways to organize oral memories (Hpstein 
1934, 29). As a result, "the nature of the case and the remed\' sought often 
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only omergod in tho course of the ht'ciring cis the oml niirrati\ es were 
told and oral interdictions took place in the courtroom (Goody 1986, 153; 
see also the example in Epstein 1933, 26). 

Pallors says that the transcripts of oral courts in oral societies "read 
like one non-sequitur after the other . . . interlaced with apparent contra- 
dictions" (Pallors 1969, 320-21). But he adds that "neither the non-se- 
quiturs nor the contradictions really are such" (Pallers 1969, 314) 
because they are merely reflecting the conversational logic of an oral 
culture that bases evidence on narratii e conneC-ions and proverbs, not 
legal principles. Savs Ong, "The law itself in oral cultures is enshrined 
in formulaic sayings, proverbs" (Ong 1982, 35). These oral conventions, 
according to Goody, produced a legal system with processes of 
adjustments to oral memories and, as a result, with "greater flexibility' 
than one might find in legal systems controlled by written records and 
precedent (Goody 1^86, 136). 

The following dialogue is an example of testimony by a Trobriand 
Islander who is using the conventions of orality or face-to-face literacy 
to testify in a Western court organized around print literacy. 

(32.) Therefore, I came to reside in Teyava and saw my sister at a 
different veranda. 

(33.) I had worked hard \\'ith thorn for our mother. 

(34.) But because my sister had no one, I said to myself, 

(35.) "O, this is not good. I will do a bit of Kaivatam of course." 

(3h.) People of Tukwaukwa I eat your excrement, compared to 
vr>nr gardens the one I niade for lier was so small.. .. 

(Hutchins H80, 68-4^4) 

The Western judge called this a meaningless, rambling tirade, but 
Edwin Hutchins presents an analysis of the testimony showing that the 
logic of that testimony is based on the amventitms of a face-to-face cul- 
ture. He concludes: 

Does Motabesi talk irrationally? No, he simply states a set of coiv 
nected conditions in support of his case. This is quite reasonable, 
given the extreme complexity of the land tenure system which is 
unwritten and has no less than five different degrees of what we 
Westerners simplv call “ownership.” (Adapted from Hutchins 
l'-)8(), 74; in Latour W87, 184). 

The Western judge's condemnation of the Trobriand Islander as il- 
logical and rambling is reminiscent of Bereiter's early claims that ex- 
pressions like "they mine" and "me got juice" are "a series of badly 
connected words" in the street talk of the cities (Bereiter et al. 1%6, 
114). Other researchers have argued that Bereiter's criticism contuses 
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the notions of logic and explicitness (Labov 1972b; see also Latour 
1987, 202-5), Logic in some black adult narratives, for example, is 
based on an episodic association which meanders "away from the 
point' [and] takes the listener on an episodic journey" (Smithermian 
1977, 147-48), 

Communities living entirely by the logic of a print-based legal sys- 
tem tend to dismiss these oral associations as illogical, as not sticking to 
the point, as lacking a gov'erning thesis. But fragments in oral style may 
only be an effort to get one's partner into an oral exchange in order to 
share collaboratively in the construction of that exchange. In such a sit- 
uation, talking too explicitly might look anti-social. In fact, starting 
every oral con\ ersation with a clear thesis sentence may \’iolate some 
of the social rules which prevail in some conversational settings. In 
summary, then, face-to-face oral literacy appears to encourage a con- 
\'ersational approach to discourse which violates the thesis and logic 
rules of some print-based institutions. 

It is important to remember that this difference between oral- and 
print-based practices docs not mean that speakers in oral literacy have 
no sense of their mental processes, The\' have a sense of mental pro- 
cesses and knowing as indicated in face-to-face interactions, Traugott 
has shown how numerous variations of the verb for "knowing" ap- 
peared in Old English, in Middle English, and even in Warlpiri, an abo- 
riginal Australian oral language (Traugott 1987; on the Warlpiri, see 
Laughren 1992), Olson has argm.'d that "[t]o make writing serve the 
same functions that speech has served, new verbs and concepts have to 
be invented, concepts such as 'literal' and 'metaphorical' as well as 
those expressed by the terms 'stated,' 'insisted,' or 'implied,' which 
when nominalized, could yield such entities as 'conjectures,' 'state- 
ments,' and 'implications'" (Olson 1994, 108), Verbs like observe, slate. 
and claim became part of a modern consciousness which developed 
from writing (Olson 1994, 194), 1 lundert has suggested that in the sev- 
enteenth century there were increasing lexical distinctions in manv 
European languages between the verbs emploved for knowing" (Hun- 
dert 1987, 194), 

In addition to helping memory and shaping thought, "oral" lan- 
guage and its wiriations help establish group distinctiveness and group 
solidarity. Language in an oral culture often does not have "outside" 
textual references to which we can turn for an outside definition, and, 
thus, definitions in many "oral" usages are often inside the local group! 
As James Sledd, Gene\ a Smitherman, and others have shown us. in 
these dialects, embedded as they an- in face-to-face encounters, usages 
like the following make perfect, com ention-governed sense: 
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It's against the rule; that's why don't so many people do it. (Labov 
1^72c812) 

I know a way that can't nobody start a fight. 

Won't nobody catch us. (Labov 1972c, 811) 

It is increasingly necessary in English classes to recognize the rule-gov- 
erned nature of these usages so that the translations to the English text- 
book in class make more sense to students. The remarkable and 
unnoticed fact of our English classrooms, in the cities especially, is that 
the students are an invaluable resource for explaining the oral literacy 
conventions of their neighborhoods and families and for helping others 
and themselves develop translations to textbook English. Understanding 
a student's awareness of his or her own structures is the first step toward 
helping students to translate the structures of print-based school texts. 

Within the general conventions of face-to-face literacy, there are, of 
course, significant differences between one group and another .and be- 
tween men and women. Robin Lakoff points out that "Westerners see 
clarity and rapport as opposite strategies," but to the Japanese speaker, 
"the two are inseparably interrelated parts of every communication" 
(R. Lakoff 1990, 175). In addition, Deborah Tannen suggests that there 
are differences in the way men and women talk — for example, their tol- 
erance toward overlapping talk: 

My father believes that only one person should speak at a time. As 
a result, he often has a hard time getting the floor in conversations 
involving my mother, my two sisters, and me, since we overlap 
and do not leave pauses between our comments. He also feels that 
once he begins to talk, he should be permitted to continue until he 
is satisfied that he has explained his ideas completely. My mother 
and sisters and I feel that in a casual conversation among friends or 
family, it is acceptable to chime in when you think you know what 
others are getting at. . . . (Tannen 1 990, 211) 

In addition, Labov has suggested that in their oral narratives, mid- 
dle-class w'hites and inner-city blacks tend to use different types of 
evaluations in their narratives. These evaluations are essential in narra- 
tives because thev answer the c]uestion "So what?" ("Why are you 
bothering to tell me this story and to take up my time and attention?"). 
Middle-class whites in Labov's study tended to use external evalua- 
tions like "Hey, here's the point!" anci "I had c]uite an experience." On 
the other hanci, black teenagers in Labov's stuciy tended to use internal 
evaluations embedded in the story: 

/; 1 just cU)sed my oyc\s. 

K: 1 said, "O mv Cani, hero it is." (Labov 1972a, 372) 
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In summary, then, oral cultures use a conversational logic in which 
things are connected through a large number of shared inferences, 
through memory devices like iwd or then, through gestures based on 
the spatial rules of face-to-face events, and through fragments and hesi- 
tations which help the speaker avoid looking unnecessarily authorita- 
tive and, thus, anti-social. It is easy to see these oral traditions at work 
in classrooms when students turn to personal stories to answer ques- 
tions about larger generalities. In a class which was writing about 
"Should the U,S. have laws against smoking in the public places?" 
some students responded with the narrative logic of face-to-face liter- 
acy: "Maybe, I remember the time , or "Well, I guess, but my friend 
told me the story about — " Other students responded with the cause- 
effect relations of a print-based literacy: "The U.S, should ban smoking 
because or "One reason to ban smoking is, . 

English teachers should understand that the resistance to literacy in 
our English classrooms is not a simple matter of individual deviancy or 
irritability. Resistance to literacy has a long and honorable history 
Writing, in fact, was not adopted even when it was ax'ailable for use. 
The earliest written documents, even in Europe, became an artifactual 
support, not a replacement, for oral authority and oral ways of think- 
ing, For example, the written ordinances issued by French emperors in 
the eighth and ninth centuries were not "usually" drafted in official, 
full texts by the royal chancery, but were notes or titles set down to re- 
call the contents of royal commandments made orally. The messengers 
who "read" official letters announcing new laws or policies were often 
reciting aloud what they had memorized after hearing a scribe read the 
message back to the king or official. In this situation, the written docu- 
ment was used primarily as a visual symbol of the authenticity of the 
oral message (Street 1984, 119-20). Even the Magna Carla, which be- 
came a precedent for putting legislation in writing, was distributed pri- 
marily through oral readings (Clanchy 1979, 144), although a few 
people did read a little. Most documents posted in public places were 
typically addressed to those both "seeing and hearing these letters" 
(Clanchy 1988, 135). 

Because the courts considered face-to-face ex'idence more trustwor- 
thy than written documents, written documents became a support for 
oral exchanges, not an independent, silent witness. As late as the thir- 
teenth century, despite the widespread use of written documents, wills 
in London were probated through a detailed system of law based on 
oral testimony in which the witnesses "saw, were prescMit, and heard" 
the testifier making his bequests "with his own mouth" (Clanchv 1988, 
13b). Written documents like the Bible served a symbolic role in the 
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courts, representing the spirit of divine justice, but legal questions were 
answered not by consulting written documents, but by asking for "oral 
testimony" and oral guidance (H. Graff 1987, 66). In wills, sometimes 
courts made a distinction between those who "heard" and those who 
"saw" (Clanchy 1988, 137), giving priority to the "heard." This distinc- 
tion w^as very important in those cases where, for example, a dying per- 
son had a communicable disease which prevented witnesses from 
being in the same room and actually "hearing" the will from the lips of 
the deceased. 

Print in these situations still did not have the "trustworthiness" of 
face-to-face oral literacy. Even when written documents were eventu- 
ally admitted to the courts as legal evidence — as new, silent witnesses, 
some thought — they still required validation by a notary system in 
which an eyewitness testified orally to the notary about the authentic- 
ity of a document. This validation of written documents was necessary 
because most people thought written documents were unreliable. After 
all, one could erase and modify alphabetic writing without necessarily 
getting the approval of the author. Nevertheless, the notary system was 
a way to let written documents enter the court as evidence. Because of 
the deep "distrust of written modes of proof," whether validated by 
notaries or not, an extensive notarial system did not develop in Eng- 
land on the Roman model until quite late (Clanchy 1988, 134). And as 
late as the Reformation in the 1600s, English businesses remained com- 
mitted to the face-to-face literacy of watching, speaking, and listening, 
even though writing was used by many to conduct business (Street 
1984; Clanchy 1979). 

"Trustworthiness" was not the only reason to resist print. The pro- 
tection of local authority was another reason because print tends to un- 
dermine local authority. Oral literacy's dependence on visuals, the 
mouth, and an individual's immediate memory always gives consider- 
able authority to the local le\'el and face-to-face relations, encouraging 
a highly decentralized system of governance; "a strong network of kin- 
ship and group solidarity" (Stock 1983, 16); a conservative, hostile atti- 
tude toward the outside world (Goody and Watt 1968, 30-31); and, 
according to some, a "regionalized, highly particularized" culture 
which is "more conscious of inherited status than of achievement 
through pragmatic social roles" (Stock 1983, 14). In England, emphasis 
on written texts produced an openness to change in worldviews not 
typical of oral communities and, in fact, resulted in outbreaks of heresy 
as early as A.!"). 1030 in England (Stock 1983, 322-23). 

In the colonies of North America in the 1600s, writing was conceptual- 
ized as an extension of speaking rather than as an artifact with qualities 
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independent of speaking. In fact, the word reading, as late as the 1800s, 
sometimes meant not reading silently but hearing — as in "reading for a 
degree" by attending lectures and listening (Clanchy 1979, 217).‘^Thus, in 
the U.S. of the late seventeenth century, despite the rapid growth of 
printed materials and the increase in self-reported literacy rates, "the 
oral popularized, diffused, mediated, and endowed the society with 
much of its coherence and integration" (H. Graff 1987, 252). 

Nevertheless, during this period of oral literacy in the U.S., there 
continued to be considerable tension between those pushing for print 
as a standard of literacy and those resisting written literacy. Revivalists 
in the U.S. during the eighteenth century's "Great Awakening" at- 
tacked the church's growing "habit of deference to the written word" 
and, according to Rhys Isaacs, rebelled against "the literacy culture of 
the gentry" (H. Graff 1987, 253). Earlier, leaders of the U.S. colonies had 
officially resisted English mandates for written reports to England's 
Lords of Trade and Plantations because they saw the emphasis on writ- 
ten records as an effort on the part of London to control U.S. colonial 
authorities and to deny the authority of local, U.S. cultures. 

This tension between oral and written cultures is repeated in Euro- 
pean and English history. Medieval France, in fact, became split be- 
tween Southern France (le Pays du Droit Ecruit), which acknowledged 
the written laws of Roman law, and Northern France He Pays du Droit 
Coutuniier), which acknowledged oral societies and local usage (Goody 
1986, 130). A similar tension over print literacy developed between the 
Normans and the Anglo-Saxons when the Normans invaded England 
(1066-1307). The Normans wanted to eliminate the use of local, oral au- 
thentication of ownership of property in the England of the Middle 
Ages because those methods allowed the local, native Anglo-Saxons of 
England to control their own property through personal relations 
(oaths of witness) and other methods of local authentication. To get 
control away from these local agents, the Normans insisted upon de- 
tailed alphabetic and numerical records of the land they "owned" and 
demanded the hiring of a "literate mentality" in government posi- 
tions — "a deliberate construction for political and economic purposes" 
to use print literacy "to centraliz.e control and tc^ remove power from 
local Anglo-Saxon communities" (Street 1984, 1 11-12; Clanchy 1979). 

Print literacy has always been a way to colonize and to control other 
people (P. Cohen 1982, 33-34).*^ Henry VI 11 took control of the I\')pe's 
property in England by mandating the use of Arabic numerals in inven- 
tories of that property, thus removing control of legal records from local, 
oral counting systems which favored the Pope. The Greeks used paper, 
the CJreek alphabet, and writing as "the first great sledgehammer blows 
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of technology" to replace the clay tablets of oral cultures and to take 
power away from the decentralized local governments of oral cultures 
in Greek city-states, all for the purpose of organizing a more centralized 
Alexandrian Empire (Innis 1972, 10). English teachers who sense resis- 
tance to print culture in today's students should remember the resis- 
tance of the Greeks, the Anglo-Saxons, the French, and our colonial 
ancestors. We, as English teachers, like other print authorities, are al- 
ways eroding some of the power of local, oral cultures when we teach 
print literacy, and we should expect from our students a resistance simi- 
lar to that of our forebears. 

1 want to argue the unoriginal point that the shift of young people 
from oral to written literacy — from drawings to marks to alphabetic 
printing to invented spelling and to written messages — is largely a 
journey through different rule-governed conventions, not a pattern of 
decreasing error in one universal form of literacy. This journey is 
pushed in a given direction by one's culture. In the West, speed and 
economy have always pushed literacy in particular directions, and 
thus our schools tend to push children toward forms of literacy judged 
to be efficient transports and storage systems for information. Alpha- 
betic writing in cursive, for example, appears to be privileged because 
it will transport information faster and cheaper. 

But cursive was a slow development. Scribes, in order to save time 
and to make money, turned pictures of monetary tokens into a system- 
atic, logographic writing (Schmandt-Besserat 1978, 50). But this logo- 
graphic writing had its own inefficiencies. The scribes, for example, 
had difficulty writing proper names in the Sumerian script in which the 
names of trees, animals, and other concrete objects were expressed in a 
formulaic picture approximating the everyday appearance of things 
(Gelb 1952, 66-67; Sampson 1985, 54). Proper names did not necessarily 
correspond to the local appearance of concrete objects like "cow," 
"trees," or "rocks" and ree]uired a different sign: "If a proper name is a 
meaningless sound-sequence [which it often is], it can be written only 
phonographically [which means sound correspondence], unless one 
invents a special logographic sign just for the name..." (Sampson 1985, 
55). In other words, a sound -based alphabet became a time-saving 
method for writing a large number ot proper names. Later, to cut the 
labor costs of scribes even more, employers pushed for a shift from 
printing each separate letter, which was often like drawing a picture, to 
connecting each separate letter in a faster, cursive writing style 
(Clanchy 1 979, 99; Street 1 984, 1 1 3-49). 

Today, many elementary schools teach cursive as if it were a pre- 
requisite for intelligence when, in fact, history tells us that cursive 
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was invented for reasons of efficiency — to cut costs and get more 
work out of the scribes. In other words, students should learn cursive 
because, in a society emphasizing speed and quantity of output, cur- 
sive enables students to write faster and, thus, to look smarter. True, 
the automaticity of cursive can possibly have cognitive consequences, 
but the motivations of cursive are a cultural matter, not a matter of 
progress toward universal, absolute intelligence. 

It is important to remember that phonetic elements are present in all 
forms of writing — pictorial, logographic, and alphabetic. As any third 
grader's picture writing can tell us, when we translate into "1" or 
"eye," we are establishing phonetic relationships with the sign. In fact, 
as Coe has suggested: "All known writing systems are partly or wholly 
phonetic, and express the sounds of a particular language" (Coe 1992, 
25). This point is important because the picture writing of young peo- 
ple is often dismissed as not "teaching" children anything about 
sound-symbol relationships. This is not the case. The drawings of chil- 
dren arc connected to sounds, and the principles of this relationship arc 
a key step in literacy development. 

It is also important to note that our basic language relations of syn- 
tagmatic or horizontal relations and associative or vertical relations 
were established in the use of tokens, long before the alphabet (see 
Hawkes 1977, 26-27, for a discussion of these language relationships). 
Olson, referring to the work of others, has argued that "the decisive 
step from tokens to scripts occurs when symbols shift from token-itera- 
tive to emblem-slotting systems, or what 1 prefer to think of as acquir- 
ing syntax" (Olson 1994, 72-73). When ten tokens are collected as an 
associative class, one has one token for ev^ery cow one owns. When 
three tokens begin to ha\^e svntax, one has one token stand for 7, an- 
other for 0, and a third for cozes. The latter, like syntax or sentences, is 
an emblem-slotting system. 

Writing emerged as a standard of literacy in the U.S. as oral cultures 
began to disappear. Orality was a satisfactory standard of literacy in the 
U.S. as long as U.S. societv had little geographic mobility and main- 
tained stable, face-to-face relationships among people. During oral liter- 
aev in the U.S., dated here from 1600-1776, schooling for most children 
took place in or near the home or within religicuis institutions and fo- 
cused on oral "readings" or recitations of the Bible, catechisms, psalm 
books, religious \'erse, and selections from books like Doddridge's R/sc 
mui Pro^^rcss of Rcli^^ioti in the Soul (1748). But by 177b, an increasing 
amount of travel had helped to shift social practices frcmi face-to-face in- 
teractions with acquaintances to interactions with strangers, and, as a 
result, the literacy standard of the colonies began to shift away from oral 
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literacy to signature and recording literacy. Oral agreements are ade- 
quate when people do not move, but signatures and written records are 
necessary among strangers. 

Signature and written records also became more important as 
printed materials entered people's li\'es. Throughout the early 1700s, an 
upsurge in the number of newspapers, almanacs, magazines, textbooks, 
manuals, sermons, legal codes, and pamphlets of every sort had helped 
to create a new attitude toward print literacy, an attitude first communi- 
cated bv speeches and sermons to those who were unable to read: 

Non-literates had already begun to participate in literate culture, 
although indirectly. They were made aware that a text lay behind a 
sermon and they were given an indirect understanding of the prin- 
ciples of authentication, that is, of legal precedence and legitimiza- 
tion through writing. Although remaining unlettered, they could 
thereby comprehend how one set of moral principles could logi- 
cally supersede another. (Stock 1983, 91-92) 

In England, the widespread shift to a print literacy of multiple ver- 
sions, either copving some letters and/or reading a little, was no doubt 
encouraged by the ideology of Luther's Reformation, which urged 
people to think of print as their sign system, not as the exclusive prop- 
erty of a religious elite (H. Graff 1987). Eisenstein says that well before 
Luther nailed his 95 theses on the church door, the new ideological is- 
sues posed by the printing press had begun to divide Western Chris- 
tendom into churchgoers with Luther-like attitudes toward texts — that 
is, people who wanted to copy letters and read a little themselves — and 
churchgoers who insisted on assimilating the authoritative oral read- 
ing of text bv someone else, usually a religious authority (Eisenstein 
1979). Another way of saying the same thing is to say that without the 
printing press and without available books, society needed an elitist 
theory of textual authority to justify the individual's lack of access to 
reading materials. There are times w'hen I think 1 hear the same ratio- 
nalization to justify the shortage of books available to K-12 students. 
That is, school authorities claim they can tell children what is in books 
or show them at schot9. 

Printing and Luther together certainly helped hasten the demise of 
oral literacy in England, although, says Stock, "Despite primary schools, 
cheap paper, spectacles, and the growing body of legal and administra- 
tive material, the masses of both town and countryside as late as the Re- 
formation remained relatively indifferent to writing" (Stock 1983, 13; see 
also Da\'is 1975, 189-226; and Eisenstein 1979, 225-72). For one thing, 
printing and Luther helped undermine oral literacy's notion of a singu- 
lar religious elite whose authority governed the singular Biblical text. 
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The Latin Bible had long been studied by monks and religious scholars 
as the literal, sacred text, but printing by everyman produced complete 
polyglot versions and numerous variations in the translations of the 
Bible from Latin to English. In addition, the translation of the Latin Bible 
into English vernacular made it possible for craftsmen, artisans, engi- 
neers, barbers, surgeons, painters, and others who had not mastered 
Latin to contribute to public productions of the sacred text. 

As a result, scholars, Protestant and Catholic alike, became less cer- 
tain about the literal sacredness of a given Bible (Eisenstein 1985, 21), 
and the text slowly ceased to be the exclusive property of one educated, 
elite class. Instead, in place of one authority, printing and Luther 
helped establish multiple religious authorities who interpreted texts 
for different groups. Luther's catechism, which became a model for the 
first textbooks used in U.S. schools, as Daniel and Lauren Resnick have 
pointed out, preserved the sense of an authority behind a text by invit- 
ing the reader not to interpret but to repeat back the text's predeter- 
mined, delivered meaning in response to a question (D. Resnick and 
Resnick 1977). 

Printing and Luther also helped undermine oral literacy's definition 
of text as a sacred object or icon. Various institutions began producing 
not only multiple versions of the Bible, but also a "vernacular technical 
literature" (Eisenstein 1985, 29-30). This secular literature expanded 
the available data pools in astronomy, botany, geography, and many 
other fields, leading to the need for the development of cataloging, in- 
dexing, cross-referencing, and other aids to analysis. These aids be- 
came the new secular disciplines which began challenging religious 
authority by the time we reached the 1860s. 

What is it that this history of oracy and face-to-face literacy can 
teach us as English teachers? The history of the shift from oral to sig- 
nature literacy suggests several conclusions which, I think, should 
shape the attitudes of teachers toward the struggle of their students to 
attain literacy. First, teachers must recognize that a standard of literacy 
is socially and historically contingent and should not be regarded as a 
universal definition of intelligence. Thus, students who are good at a 
dominant form of literacy (print, oral, visual) are in many ways the ac- 
cidental beneficiaries of society's policies for minimum literacy. Those 
students who are outstanding conv'ersationalists but poor writers are 
the accidental losers of some social status in the shift from oral to sig- 
nature literacy. 

The second point is that, today in our classrooms, our children re- 
live some parts of the history of literacy in their shift from logos and 
pictures to letters and words and finally to cursive. I am arguing that 
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children feel some of the same resistance and that they sense that each 
change in literacy has its gains and losses. Children who are asked to 
move from drawing to writing probably end up discovering the old 
idea that the alphabet does not work as well as drawing for all pur- 
poses. The loss of drawing is the loss of a way of knowing and being. 
Teachers who understand this point about literacy's history should be 
better able to appreciate the tensions children face and should look for 
ways to value the past literacy practices that children bring to the 
classroom and often hang on to. 

Third, teachers who find themselves facing learners who resist writ- 
ing should remember the vigorous resistance to writing of many early 
colonists who regarded alphabetic and numerical literacy as a threat to 
oral culture, to local control, and to religious belief. Literacy is not a 
neutral activity It does change self-identity, family relations, and poli- 
tics. Resistance to literacy may be for many students an intuitive effort 
to preserve culture, self, and family and is uot then a simple matter of 
anti -intellectual or remedial behavior. It may be, from one point of 
view, a heroic defense of another form of literacy valued by one's fam- 
ily and community. 

One wav to help many students enter contemporary literacy prac- 
tices is to value the literacy of the cultures they bring to the classroom 
and to make apparent to all students the various forms of literacy used 
in the U.S. The history of literacy makes clear that people functioned ef- 
fectively and imaginati\'ely long before marking systems entered their 
li\ es. Imagine students who come from oral cultures and who enter a 
public school discussion where stories come from books, not the oral 
memories of people; where newspapers are the source of information, 
not the oral exchanges in the neighborhood; where one's writing is val- 
ued, not one's oral facility; and where one's dialect is ignored or dis- 
paraged, and another dialect called "standard English" is promoted for 
all social purposes. It is easy to see why many of our students join with 
our forebears, the founders of our democracy, in a rebellious effort to 
protect local dialects, local customs, and local group identity. 

F^emembering the history of the Norman imposition of print on an 
Anglo-Saxon oral culture, teachers might profitably approach the prob- 
lem (^f alienation within large, centralized school bureaucracies by 
studying some of the ways past oral cultures retained a sense of local 
identity and control. First, one might experiment with translating every 
bureaucratic activity, if possible, into an oral activity. For example, at 
the end of the third, sixth, ninth, and twelfth grades, students might ap- 
pear tor review before school-site orals boards, \'ery much like a town 
meeting or an "oral" ccnirt. Schools which have added the oral panel as 
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a graduation requirement report a dramatic increase in the school's 
sense of community. Second, the process of hiring school personnel 
should include telephone and face-to-face interviews involving teach- 
ers, students, parents, administrators, and maintenance personnel — all 
members c'jf the school-site community in a face-to-face setting. Third, 
new students should be required to go to an interview with other stu- 
dents and school personnel. The point here is to embed the importance 
of face-to-face relations of onil cultures in the network of social prac- 
tices and values in our schools. We will return to this issue later. 

Next, English classes should make more use of the oral forms of dis- 
course still recognized within the communities which surround the 
schools, but which are often ignored in the sc1hh')1s themselves. For ex- 
ample, Heath has observed; 

The school has seemed unable to recognize and take up the poten- 
tially positive interactive and adaptive verbal and interpretive 
habits learned bv Black American children (as well as other non- 
mainstream groups), rural and urban, within their families and on 
the streets. Those uses of language — spoken and written — are wide 
ranging, and many represent skills that would benefit all young- 
sters. (hleath 1989, 370) 

1 am suggesting, for example, that we turn to the work of Marsha Delain 
(Delain, Pearson, and Anderson 1983), Carol Lee (1993), Geneva 
Smitherman (1977), Robin Lakoff (1982), Walter Ong (1982), and Debo- 
rah Tannen (1983) to see how we can make oral language an object of 
studv in the English classroom and a means for enhancing both reading 
and writing.*' When children see the structure in their oral language, 
they are not onlv learning that language has stnieture, but that tlic\/ have 
stnicture, have reasons, ha\e inherent sense. In these instances, stu- 
dents become researchers of the language around and in the school, 
making visible the literacy practices of their community and the struc- 
tures their communities use. Then, new forms oi literacy can be exam- 
ined not cmly as stnictures, but as devices embedded in community 
goals. 

All of our students are not embedded in the same literacy history. It 
is clear that in some communities, adults do not simplify their lan- 
guage tc^ children, thereby encouraging children tc^ label, to extend sen- 
tences, and to participate in language interactions (Schieffelin 1979; 
Heath 1986a), and thev do not read to their children, thereby not en- 
couraging them to engage with printed materials (Meath 1983). In addi- 
tion, for some bilingual students, the development of their reading iti 
the second language exceeds their oral fluency in that language, and 
some children begin their explorations of literacy with writing, not 
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reading. In bilingual situations, we need to recognize that the move- 
ment between Language’ and Language^ is always accompanied by a 
movement between one form of literacy and another, from Literacy' to 
Literacy^. One student moving from Language’ to Language** may 
have come from a community organized around oral literacy, and an- 
other student may have come from a community organized around 
recitation literacy. The point is that some bilingual policymakers have 
treated bilingual education as a problem of shifting from one language 
or linguistic form to another while ignoring the problems of shifting 
from one form of literacy to another. In the classroom, English teachers 
must use both the resources of other forms of literacy and the resources 
of the first language to make the transition to a second language and to 
other forms of literacy. Now let's turn to the introduction of signature 
literacy into the U.S. 



Notes 



1. In 1^28, Milman Parry argued convincingly that The Uind and The 
CWi/ss(’i/ were creations of oral poets who passed tlie stories along in face-to- 
face relations. This upset the \ iews of many that The Hind and The Q/i/ssci/ were 
written by a poet named Homer, who knew how to write (Parry 1971). 

2. Keith Gilyard suggests that Labo\' may, at times, be telling us more about 
the Labo\'- African American interaction than about the internal practices of the 
.African American community (Gilyard 1991). 

3. This is a tradition which goes back to the early Greeks. 

4. Similar resistance occurred in a number ot literacy practices. A major im- 
petus toward the widespread use of Arabic numbers was what Sir William 
Petty called "political arithmetic" — the use of numbers to centralize the admin- 
istration of colonial properties, merged nations, and new markets (P. Cohen 
1982, 32-34), Despite some of the great advantages of Arabia numbers, this sys- 
tem, like the alphabetic documents, did not find easy acceptance. Indeed, in 
1299 the Italian city of Florence passed a la\v against the use of Arabic numerals 
because the citizens of Florence thought Arabic numbers were more easily fal- 
sified than Roman ones (P. Cohen 1982, 19). Florentine legislators argued that 
an Arabic zero could be easily mistaken for other numbers and that the addi- 
tion of extra digits to the end of the Arabic number made falsification simply a 
matter of moving a dot, changing a 1 .0 to a 10., for instance. The lawmakers of 
Florence felt that Romati nunierals expressed numbers with unmistakable fi- 
nality. A "XX" could not be taken for anything else except twenty. As a result, 
twelfth- and thirteenth-century Italian city-states conducted all of their trade, 
banking, and credit in RoiUim numerals, subtraction and di\'ision were carried 
out with an abacus or a counting board with lines representing an abacus, and 
coins or small stones were used as couiitiiig tokens (P, Cohen 1982, 18-19), Al- 
though Arabic numerals tiltered into Furope in the tenth century through 
North Africa and Spain, Ihev were hardly useil throughout Furope before the 
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early thirteenth century. It took another 300 years for Arabic numerals to sup- 
plant Roman numerals in European and English commerce. 

5. I had the distinct pleasure of watching Walt Wolfram take adults through 
sentences using the conventions governing a local dialect in North Carolina, 
What was impressive was not just the excitement these adults exhibited in 
finding these regularities; what was impressive was their growing pride in 
their local dialects and, at the same time, their renewed respect for the useful- 
ness of standard English, 
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By coding every sighting of any land in longitude and latitude . . . 
and by sending this code back, the shape of the sighted lands may 

be redrawn by those who have not sighted them Instead of the 

mind of the scientists revolving around things, Kant explains, the 
things are made to rc\'olve around the mind. . . . [Mlany inventions 
have to be made to enhance mobility, stability and combinability of 
collected items. (Latour 1987, 224-25) 



In the last chapter, we found that the development of the alphabet was 
not a fast, dramatic shift from oral language to pictures to alphabetic 
literacy, but rather a slow process based primarily on, among other 
things, the everyday functional need to save time and money in getting 
messages from one place to another (portability); in recording informa- 
tion so that it would be visible and not decay (stability); and in storing 
and producing information efficiently (storability) (Purves 1990). Sylla- 
ble systems, for example, reduced the number of characters needed to 
write something in logographic systems, and alphabetic systems re- 
duced the number of characters even more. For example, the Egyptians 
invented a logographic system with 2,500 characters; the Cherokee In- 
dian leader, Sequoya, invented a Cherokee syllable system of 85 signs; 
and a long, historical process involving many countries produced the 
English alphabet of 26 characters (Coe 1992, 43). 

The shift from oraev to print literacy was always a process of gains 
and losses. In these shifts from face-to-face literacy to print, some of the 
semantic and phonetic content is lost, and, as a result, literate readers 
and writers must re-create contexts of use, construct more and more in- 
ferences, and engage in acts of translation in which some meaning is al- 
ways lost and some is always added. There are, as Ortega y Gasset has 
said, silences and exuberances in these translations. For one thing, dif- 
ferent writing systems require learners to focus on different parts of lan- 
guage. Some stress syllables, others letters, others sound. "Syllable 
based systems such as Japanese," savs Barton, "demand less detailed 
amilvsis ot the spoken language" and "at the \ ery beginning stages of 
learning to read, alphabetic systems such as English are overly complex" 
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(Barton 1994, 100). The point, once again, is that every language is a 
trade-off between silences and exuberances. 

In our classrooms, students learn to translate from face-to-face liter- 
acy to drawing and then to the written alphabet, as shown in the seven 
instances of literacy development in Figure 3. These students, too, are 
contending with problems of lost context. In Figure 3, a child attempts 
to make a grocery list (A-l) which is piortable and vhible but is not 
storable because no one knows what it means after a few' days. A-2 at- 
tempts to use some letter ccMiventions, increasing the storability of the 
information. In B and C, the alphabetic efforts of the children merge 
wMth drawing and visual images. In B, the student writes her signature 
letter and then "reads" the letter as a picture, generating an accompa- 
nying oral drama of Flopsy, the talking rabbit. At the same time, the 
student attempts, as Ferrerio has noted in another case, "to find the 
frontier that differentiates drawing from writing" (Ferrerio 1984, 155). 
In C, w^e find the child inventing spelling to make visible and portable 
"mi bedroom," and in D we see a student experimenting with a visual- 
ization of the self in one's signature.' 

Each of the events in Figure 3, wiiich occur at school sites all the time, 
reflects in important ways various parts of the history of early signature 
literacy — from pictures to marks, from marks to the alphabet, from 
counting to art, and so forth. B, for example, reminds us of periods of 
signature literacy in which the alphabet itself w'as a branch of calligra- 
phy or visual art, in addition to being a medium c')f alphabetic informa- 
tics (Tambiah 1968, 93-94). In fact, thrcuighout the early days of 
signature literacy in England and the U.S., the alphabet did not have the 
same perscmal significance cs mcsal force as a "picture" c'>r other visual 
mark, and, as a result, many pec'>ple placed the crc')ss upon legal dcKu- 
ments to invc')ke religicuis authesity (Campbell and Quinn 1966, 752-53; 
Cressy 1980, 57). Still others used very personal marks to inve^ke <nvnc'r- 
ship or family traditics (see Figure 4). These practices cc^ntinue in class- 
rooms today. Some teachers add smiles (Q) and exclamaticss (!) t(^ their 
notes, and students practice ewer and o\'er again the "art" of their envn 
signature (as in Figure 3, item D). Many elementary students mix to- 
gether pictures and the alphabet (as in Figure 3, item C), and still cithers 
draw pictures to tell stc'>ries (as in Figure 3, item B). 

Rc')bin Lakc')ff suggests that the use c')f senue c')f these cemventions 
could be view'ed as efforts tc^ sustain in print some of the cemventions 
of oral language. She finds these practices in the differences betw'een 
the comic strips that emphasize print conventions, like f 
and the older strips that approximate "a blend of oral and literate cul- 
ture." She say‘^ that these older anmc strips were among "the earliest 
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Fie 3 Litornev deveU^pnitMit of children. (Sources: For A-1, A-2, C-1, mid C-2. 
Harste Burke, and Woodward 1984, 83-84. Reprinted by permission of Jerome 
Harste For B-1 and B-2: Figures 11.2 and 11.3 from Art. M/m/, and Brain: A Coy- 
mtivc Ainmmh to CmUivity by Howard Gardner. Copyright © 1983 by Howard 
Gardner. Reprinted by permission of Basic Books, a division of HarpeiCollms 
IHiblishers, Inc.) 



k)rms of post-modern communication to attempt to convey essen- 
tially oral concepts in print" (R. Lakotf 19" 252). In these older 

strips, sentences never ended with a period but with question marks 
or exclamation marks and attempted to reproduce nonstandard di- 
alects and colloquialisms like "yuh," "Omigosh," "whuh," "wu/," 
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Fig. 4 
1580 
sity Press 



i^on depositions in the diocese of Norwich 

1620 (Source: Cressy 60. Copyright © 1980 by Cambridge Univer- 
ress. Reprinted with permission of Cambridge University Press ) 



2"'" the "8" in "ing" endings 

( speakin ) (R. Lakoff 1982, 252). In the visual art of these strips, 
words were capitalized and darkened for emphasis (WOW!), re- 
peated in different sizes for changing emphasis ("SSSSSSH") written in 
invented spelling, and written at odd angles on the page'to suggest 
action. " 



Of course, many of these conventions appear in the drawings and 
social notes of children where they interact with oral language, songs, 
actions, and gestures. Dyson's description of Jameel's singing fish (see 
bigure 5) illustrates hove alphabetic print, letter sounds, physical ges- 
tures, acting out, and oral performance combine in one literacy event: 



Jameel, a first grader, combined his fledgling writing skills witli his 
drawing and singing know-how to produce a te.xt rich in the re- 
sources of popular culture, including pop songs, cartoons, and 
comics. He drew a singing fish, with "tunes" encased in air bub- 
bles. . . . Moreover, he wrote that song to perform for his peers, to 
impress them and make them laugh.... (Dyson 1993, 5) 



C'hanges from art and gesture to writing, like other changes in liter- 
acy, always serve social needs. Signature and recording literacy became 
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Fig. 5. Jameel's singing fish. (Source: Dyson 4. Copyright © 19^3 

Teachers College, Columbia University. Reprinted by permission of Teachers 
College Press.) 



necessary in the United States when more and more people moved and 
when they then needed new ways of making information portable, vis- 
ible, and storable. During oral face-to-face literacy in the U.S., one lived 
and traded with people one knew in small, stable, familiar villages. But 
by the late 1700s, more and more people were moving as the Louisiana 
Purchase opened up the southern-central part of the country in 1803, 
the Erie Canal opened up upper New York in 1825, the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad opened up the Midwest in 1830, and their railroad sys- 
tems opened up the rest. In fact, U.S. railroad tracks increased from 23 
total miles before 1830 to 52,022 miles by 1870 (Tyack 1974, 31). 

As social and trade relations with strangers rapidly undermined the 
face-to-tace relations of oral literacy (Braverman 1974, 53), people 
began to depend on written marks — a system of signature literacy — in 
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order to carry out, to remember, and to record legally their economic 
and social dealings. Ir. this new society of strangers and signature and 
recording literacy, the ability to record simple information and to sign 
one's name enabled one to borrow money, to post news for distant 
neighbors, to claim and settle land, to record an inventory of moving 
property, to file one's taxes, to record addresses, to certify marriages, 
wills, births, and deaths, to register to vote, to write messages to loved 
ones who had moved, and to sign petitions — to name only a few essen- 
tial social functions of recording, remembering, certifying, and inform- 
ing. The fundamental point is that the history of literacy is not an 
epiphenomenon of the history of the marketplace or the classroom 
(Laqueur 1976). Signature literacy, like other forms of literacy, grew out 
of many variables and helped shape those variables, creating the possi- 
bilities for trade with strangers as much as it resulted from that trade. 

Changes in a form of literacy always have an impact on the way a 
culture defines contracts. The contract of face-to-face literacy "limited 
and sometimes denied contractual obligations by reference to the fair- 
ness of the underlying exchange" (Horowitz 1976, 923). Notice that this 
kind of agreement is based on a clear sense of community identity and 
values to dictate the meaning of "fairness" to all individuals. This as- 
sumption of a recognized group solidarity is typical of face-to-face lit- 
eracy and its oral cultures. The modern conception of contracts, 
however, which emerged in the nineteenth century from signature lit- 
eracy and from the social need to do business with strangers, says that 
"the extent of contract obligation depends upon the convergence of in- 
dividual desires" (Horowitz 1976, 925). This "modern" notion of con- 
tract acknowledges that strangers are involved, that their sense of 
"fairness" cannot always be predicted, and that "fairness" is anchored 
in the convergence of individual desires, not in a local community's 
judgments about standards of "fairness." 

In signature and recording literacy, as in other forms of literacy, 
practitioners of this literacy were divided into different levels of signa- 
ture and recording performance. The lowest level of signature practice 
was represented by those who could not use pencils and pens to pro- 
duce any kind of signature, and the middle was represented by those 
who could make a mark, possibly an X (Cressy 1980, 73). All of these 
and other marks (Figure 4) were considered a form of writing. There 
were many people who could only make an X, could not sign their 
names, and could not read at all or could read very little, but these peo- 
ple were still within the range of adequate literate behavior for every- 
day purposes: "He who is unable to write his name and make his mark 
is, not withstanding, a competent and legal witness to the execution of 
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a wiir' (E. Stevens 1983, 63). In fact, Pennsylvania, which had a law in 
1833 requiring signatures on wills, had to add a law in 1848 allowing 
marks like an X (Soltow and Stevens 1981, 225 1^/1]). 

At the highest level of signature and recording literacy were those 
who could sign their names and who could both read and write, at 
least a little: 

This is all we go to school for: to read common prayers at church 
and set down prices at markets; write a letter and make a bond; set 
down the day of our births; our marriage day, and make our wills 
when \ve are sick for the disposing of our goods when we are dead: 

These arc the chief matters that we meddle with, and we find 
enough to trouble our heads withal. (Breton 1618; rpt. in Dunham 
and Pargellis 1938, 468) 

Knowing how to sign one's name and knowing how to read generally 
went together, as Furet and Ozouf found in three sets of data — first, in 
an 1866 French census; second, in a reading test given to French mili- 
tary recruits; and third, in signatures by brides and grooms at French 
marriages (Furet and Ozouf 1982, 9-18). There were, of course, those 
like Richard Matthew of Kent, aged 38, who could sign his name in 
great Roman letters but could not read. At the otner extreme were the 
few college-educated persons. The range of texts for most people was 
usually so limited that reading ability was often defined by the text that 
was read. And at one time, the levels of reading were suggested by the 
text, knowing one's letters being basic reading during signature liter- 
aev and reading the primer, the horn book, the 'Testament," and the 
Bible being "higher" levels of reading (see Table 1). 

In the middle range were those w^ho could write using invented 
spelling. The folknving is a handbill showing this range of signature 
and recording literacy: 

This is to give Notis to badgers and fore Stallers of grain that there 
as Been sum in perticular a wocheing your Motions and ther whill 
Be in a wicks time some men Com ought of the Colepits by Nigt to 
Meak fire brans of all the abitations of the forestallers of grain. . . . 
(Thonipson 197!^, 279-80)^ 

During signature and recording literacy, central bulletin boards became 
the locations for posting handbills, like the one above, as well as 
posters, warnings, letters, and announcements — all of which often 
used invented spelling. The handbill above, in other words, is a con- 
\ entionali/ed, written form which was "well understood by both ptU*- 
ties in the market conflict, as one element within a regular and 
ritualized code of behavior" (Thompson 1975, 280). In these handbills 
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and announcements, invented spelling was a way to preserve local di- 
alects and, thus, some of the local character and group solidarity of 
local communities. The essential point here is that invented spelling 
was not just a stage of print acquisition. It was also a social practice 
which preserved some oral practices and which gave local authority to 
these handbills and announcements. 

Reading in signature literacy usually meant intensive reading, 
which meant concentrated attention on small pieces of text, often in- 
volving the copying of pieces several times: "savoring the divine 
wisdom . . . taste the goodness of your redeemer . . . chew the honeycomb 
of his words . . . suck their flavor . . ." (Clanchy 1988, 147). In the typical 
form of intensive reading in colleges and universities, a book's singular 
meaning vvas derived by the careful analysis of "pronunciation, ety- 
mology, moods and tenses, and points of classical philology" (qtd. in G. 
Graff 1987, 29). 

For the few college elite, English, which only slowly replaced Latin 
and Greek as the primary language studied in college, meant the recita- 
tion of a limited set of assigned lectures and books (Halloran 1990, 
155-36). Debate, recitations, oral catechisms, orations — all of these 
were common in the "oratorical culture" of the colleges and universi- 
ties of signature literacy (G. Graff 1987, 45), but the core, authoratative 
texts were limited. Thus, the text of signature literacy was an authorita- 
tive text which was alwavs a delivered, fixed, sacrosanct object, not a 
variable text to be interpreted (Tambiah 1968, 94). In this view of read- 
ing, an "authentic" reading was the "original" reading or "an affinity 
with what came first," not a new or innovative reading (R. Williams 
1976; Tuman 1987). 

In colleges, intensive reading was said to have "a spiritual value" 
because concentration on such matters as tense and pronunciation was 
thought to focus the students on fixed human values; thus, the reading 
of selections from the Greek fused into the student's nature, according 
to Charles Frances Adams, "the imperceptible spirit of Greek literature, 
which will appear in the results of his [the student's] subsequent work, 
just as manure, spread upon a field, appears in the crop which that field 
bears" (G. Graff 1^)87, 30). At various times, intensive reading of a few 
books had to be defended. A Yale University report of 1828 argued that 
the intensive reading of a single textbook provided clarity and a com- 
mon social life and that the extensive reading of a half dozen different 
books created "confusion in the student's mind" (G. Ciraff 1987, 27). 

Throughout signature and revording literacy, weekly newspapers 
spread rapidly "in small towns and cities throughout the eastern 
states," and bv 1828 more than fi\'e newspapers were produced each 
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year for every person in the country (women and people of color were 
not necessarily counted) (Soltow' and Stevens 1981, 76). These local pa- 
pers were a source of primarily local information — obituaries, upcom- 
ing events, market prices — and secondarily a summary of local and 
national events. 

Most people did not have books at home, but when books were pre- 
sent they were likely to be the Bible and an almanac — the latter, accord- 
ing to Benjamin Franklin, being "a proper vehicle for conveying 
information among the common people, who bought scarcely any 
other books." During signature and recording literacy, most people dis- 
tributed information through lists, almanacs, newspaper announce- 
ments, ads, local bulletin boards, inventory systems, and, eventually, 
telegrams. A few people depended upon books and magazines. The 
telegram probably captures as well as anything the everyday practices 
of interstate reading and writing for every man during signature and 
recording literacy. By the middle of the 1800s, the telegraph lines run- 
ning alongside the national railroad system had become an essential 
part of a national system for recording, informing, remembering, and 
certifying among strangers. 

For local communication, the pencil was the essential technology. In 
fact, signature literacy would not have worked \^ery well if, in the U.S., 
it had depended entirely upon the technology of quill pens, ink, parch- 
ment, wax-covered tablets, and marking instruments like the stylus. 
But in 1847, a source of high-quality graphite was found at the top of 
Mount Batongal, and, within a few years, high-quality pencils with 
Chinese graphite became available throughout the U.S. (Petroski 1990, 
56). In a very real sense, the cheap graphite pencil helped produce the 
practices of signature literacy. In fact, 1 would argue that the graphite 
pencil has been a critical influence on our postmodern conceptions of 
writing fluency. In other words, our nt^tions of writing fluency are not 
just matters of cognition; they depend quite deeply on who gets the ap- 
propriate tools to engage in the practice. Quill pens are a lot of trouble 
for the a\xTage person who moves around. In fact, 1 want to suggest 
that the practice of "expressive writing" seems to depend upon the 
ease and comfort of postmodern tooh like the pencil. 

One of the important differences between "oral literacy" and sig- 
nature literacy was the creation of schools to teach children signature 
literacy. In 1838, almost fiftv years after Jefferson's initial proposal, 
1 lorace Mann became the secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Ed- 
ucation and issued the first of his twelve annual reports describing 
the t>rgani/ation <4’ and necessity for a common school curriculum, 
llis reports, which were distributed across the country, became the 
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nation's first national standards movement in curriculum content. He 
argued that the shift of economic activity out of the home and into a 
village market required the invention of a public school system to 
guarantee economic access for all citizens, to reduce crime, and to 
preserve our democratic society (Cremin 1961, 8-14). Mann won his 
arguments for public schools partly because the 1820s and 1830s were 
also a time when people were generally organizing children and 
youth into numerous institutions — "infant schools, Sunday and com- 
mon schools, a special juvenile literature, and pediatrics as a medical 
specialty" (R Cohen 1982, 137; Bremner 1970).'^ 

Mann's notion of curriculum was a joining together of literacy drills 
and character development, suggesting that politeness was always in- 
separable from handwriting and spelling and that learning to write 
one's name was inseparable from morality and spiritual salvation. In 
Horace Mann's schools, one could teach someone to spell in the same 
way that one could teach someone to resist evil ways or to sit up 
straight at the dinner table: tell them and punish them. Signature liter- 
acy's mind-as-a-muscle or original-sin model of mind assumed that the 
"pain" and dreariness of drills exercised the muscle of the mind and 
soul and could lead both to morality — a cleansing of the spirit — and 
some facility with print. Of course, if facility with print did not de- 
velop, then there must have been a failure of character, which could 
onlv be corrected by more silent drill. 

The primary texts of signature literacy in elementary schools were 
copying books with blank pages and widely spaced lines, which gener- 
ally took "up a great part of your day" and generally ignored matters 
like meaning"* (Robinson et al. 1990, 18) (see Figure 6). In the Oregon 
course of study in the 1800s, students copied their script from the bot- 
tom of the page up "in order to see the copy at the top of the page." The 
meaning was the same, no matter what direction one copied, it was 
said. The purpose of schools was to teach students to sign their names, 
to make lists, to record information, to copy word lists, to read a few es- 
sential words, to read a few things aloud from memory, to have some 
awareness of how devotional books were organized, to know some re- 
ligious passages "by heart," to know how to write a few numbers, to he 
able to arrange numbers in inventory columns, and, possibly, to be able 
to do a few, simple arithmetic calculations. 

Pedagogy, such as it was in the U.S., consisted ot teachers reading 
aloud to their students and using various handwriting systems. One of 
the original U.S. "inventors" of a handwriting and copying system was 
John Jenkins, who, finding schoolmaslering diificult because he had 
poor handwriting, decided to write The Art of 
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Fig. 6. Copying book, James French, 1840-1842. (Source: Nash 1969, 222.) 



1800s, the "earliest native treatise on the subject" (Nash 1969, 4), This 
book "demonstrated that by the dissection of the round-hand letters 
and analysis of their interchangeable parts, practically the entire alpha- 
bet can be made up of a dozen principal strokes" (Nash 1969, 4), Jenk- 
ins, insisting that drill on these strokes could teach anyone to write in a 
neat and legible hand, organized handwriting into a subject to be stud- 
ied, objectified, and taught through silent copying drills. Later, hand- 
writing, as an objectified subject, became a folk indicator of intelligence 
and an expression of character and personality. 

Jenkins's ideas were heretical to Boston writing masters who, fol- 
lowing the British tradition, believed that students needed an elaborate 
apprenticeship with a master in penmanship. In his books, Spencer, for 
one, returned the teaching of handwriting to professionals in the "sci- 
ence" of handwriting by arguing that handwriting exercises were more 
complicated than Jenkins had suggested (see Figure 7). Throughout the 
early 1800s in the U.S., these handwriting "scientists" debated in nu- 
merous publications and programs whether handwriting should be 
taught as a product (an analysis of letters) or as a process (a series of 
hand and arm movements). 

Typically, teachers taught students using both product and process, 
forming "letters in due proportion, of joining them aptly together; by prac- 
tice of drawing the pen upon the figures of shadowed letters, then writing 
without shadowed letters, imitating copy, lastly oi writing without a 
copy" (Kempe 1588; qtd. in Crt'ssy 1980, 20). Tliis alphabetic or spelling 
methcKi, which "had already been in use in England ior several centuries" 
(Robinson et al. 1990, 17), often had the following sequence of instruction: 
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Fig. 7. Movement exerci‘^es. IM.itt Rogers Spencer: Kru to Practiad 

Pctinuiii^liip, 1866. (Source: VVhalley 1980.. 327.) 



1. Learn the alphabet bv rote, forward and backward [this could 
be a pi iKess or product approach], 

2. l\Mnt out the individual letters ... as tliey appear !n words. 
(There appears to have been some ust* of squares t>f wood or 
ivorv with pictures and letters on them.) 

3. After mastering all the letters, proceed to the syllaborium (orga- 
nized groups t)f a^nsonant-vcHvel clusters) and learn them by 
rote: ba, be. it. bo. bu. and so on. 

4. Then, using the abililv to name the letters, spell (.>ut lists oi short 
words, . . . (RtT')inson 1 977, 46) 




BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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In addition to the blank copying books, the most popular school texts 
of the period organized spelling and some reading around secular cate- 
chisms, often modeled after the world's first mass primer, Luther's Little 
Catechism (D. Resnick 1991b). Noah Webster's Blue-Backed Speller, which 
used a catechism focused primarily on words and parts of words, was 
first published in 1783, w'as reissued in 1787 as the Attiericau Spelliui^ 
Book, and eventually sold approximately three millioti copies between 
1787 and 1810 (Hodges 1977, 3). In this book, no sentence problems ap- 
peared until page 101. One of the primary purposes of these spellers, 
according to Webster, was to eliminate invented spelling and local di- 
alects. Said Webster, "Small causes such as a nickname . . . have actually 
created a dissocial spirit between the inhabitants of the different states.... 
Our political harmony is therefore concerned in a uniformity of lan- 
guage" (N. Webster 1 1 789] 1967; Jacoby 1994, 61 ). One wonders whether 
Webster would feel that U.S. culture today had succeeded in becoming 
too homogenized. 

The Ncio E}i^land Primer, the first mention of which was in 1690 
(Carpenter 1963, 24), also used the question-answer format wdth a set 
of 100 questions and answ^ers. Cobb's Spelli)}^ Book (1844), featuring a 
tw'elve-page, ninety-item, question-answer format about the "Rudi- 
ments of the English Language," did the same. Cobb's book included 
the following exchange: 

C}; What are letters? 

A: Letters are marks of st)unds, and the rudiments of written lan- 
guage which are presented to the eve. (Cobb 1844; qtd. in 
Robinson et al. 1^90, lO) 

Often, the question-answer format focused on general information and 
one's moral and ethical obligations. 

In summary, then, in the signature classrooms of secular catechism, 
teachers asked students to memorize the alphabet, to answ^er short-an- 
swer questions aloud, to copy answers silently, and to spell words 
aloud. This was sometimes called the "spelling method" of teaching 
reading (Robinson 1977, 46). Teaching was ungraded, took place in a 
tme-room schoolhouse or great hall, required the teachers or masters to 
walk up and down the aisles and to read aloud to students, and re- 
quired the students to sit in a ranked position, to do silent drills, to 
speak when spoken to, to look at the various charts and wall bands of 
letters, to listen to the reading of questions, and sometimes to look at 
questions on a chalkboard." In general, the copying of the alphabet and 
the spelling method of instruction, using c)ral, secular catechisms as the 
basic text, had remarkable success teaching students hc)w to write their 
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names and how to read a little. This mixture of reading aloud, dictation, 
and alphabetic copying apparently enabled so-called "illiterates" to par- 
ticipate in signature and recording literacy events (Clanchy 1988, 149), 
an accomplishment w’hich some observers had considered impossible. 

To measure attainment of signature literacy, literacy data was col- 
lected in both England and the United States. In the late 1600s, some 
local agencies in the U.S. began measuring the attainment of signature 
literacy bv counting the signatures and marks appearing in wills, in- 
ventories, marriage oaths, and catechetical records (H. Graff 1987, 6-7). 
Of course, some parts of the country recorded higher levels of signa- 
ture literacy than others. Of those making wills in 1660 in New Eng- 
land, 61 percent of t^he men and 31 percent of the women could write 
their names, and others made a mark (an X or some other mark) (Lock- 
ridge 1974, 38). By 1710, 69 percent of the men and 41 percent of the 
women could \s'rite their names on wills, and by 1760 these figures had 
increased to 84 percent of the men and 46 percent ot the women (Cressy 
1980, 183). These figures reflect the achievement only of those willing 
"to sign" wills and only of the population of New England, which was 
more highly educated than the population of the rest of the country. 

Signature data from around the country began to be collected with a 
cjuestion in the U.S. census asking citizens whether they were literate. 
An illiterate, according to the 1870 census, was one whc> reported to the 
census taker that he or she was "not able both to read and to write a 
simple message either in English or any other language" (U.S. Bureau 
of the Census 1971, 5). These self-reports from the U.S. census suggest 
an increase in something approximating signature literacy— from 89.3 
percent in 1850 to 93.8 percent in 1900 (Kaestle et al. 1991, 257; Folger 
and Nam 1967, 113-14). 

These self-reports showing higher levels of signature literacy in the 
U.S. are confirmed by trends in the actual signatures recorded by the 
U.S. Army, starting in 1800, and recorded by the U.S. Merchant Marine, 
starting in 1798. Armv enrollment records show a dramatic increase in 
signature literaev — from 58 percent of U.S. Army enlistees being able to 
sign their names in 1800, to 65 percent in the 1840s, to 75 percent in the 
1850s, to 83 percent in the 1870s, and to 93 percent in the 1880s (Soltow 
and Stevens 1981, .52). The U.S. Merchant Marine data, which resulted 
from a 1798 federal law requiring American seamen to register by sign- 
ing their names, shows that 58 percent of the seamen attained signature 
literaev bv 1840 (Soltow and Stevens 1981, 50).” 

Several states also mandated measurements of signature literacy b\’ 
requiring reports on how many students could spell or write the alpha- 
bet. The 1847 legislature of New York State amended the "Statutes of 
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the State of New York Relating to the Common Schools'' to require 
school superintendents to file a comprehensive report with the county 
clerk showing "Number of pupils learning the alphabet. Number of 
pupils learning to spell without being able to read, Number of pupils 
learning to read, [Number of pupils learning] to define words." (Robin- 
son et al. 1990, 18). Notice that this comprehensive report puts the basic 
emphasis on knowing the alphabet and spelling and puts a secondary 
emphasis on "learning to read/' which often meant that someone had 
memorized some written material. It is interesting to note, I think, that 
states today do not ask for information on how many students know 
the alphabet. That part of literacy no longer has special importance. 

Although the U.S. concept of signature literacy was borrowed di- 
rectly from Europe, only a minority of the European population at- 
tained signature literacy by 1850, even in the most developed European 
nations (Schofield 1968). For example, in 1850, Europe showed a liter- 
acy rate of 50 percent, 40 percent if Russia is included (Cipolla 1980, 7). 
This is far below the 75 percent literacy rate of enlistees in the U.S. 
Army in the 1850s. In England, despite the push for signature literacy 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, signature literacy was not 
achieved by most English persons until the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, about the same time that this standard was achieved in the United 
States. In England of the 1600s, about 25-30 percent of the males could 
sign their names, and by the 1750s this figure had increased to 50-60 
percent (L. Stone 1969, li9-32). 

England's early start in literacy d^d not push that country ahead of 
the U.S. in universal signature literacy because, it appears, this goal did 
not have the backing of many influential leaders in England (Spedding 
1868, 252-53; Crossy 1980, 187). Francis Bacon, for example, felt that to 
a\'oid disturbances of the social order, the government should restrict 
print literacy to a few people. Similar attitudes existed among some 
people in the United States. Soame Jenyns opposed print literaev for 
the mass population because he belie\'ed ignorance was "the only opi- 
ate capable" of making the poor accept the "miseries" and 
"drudgeries" of their liws (VV. Joyce et al. 1983, 304; qtd. in Altick 1983, 
31-32). But U.S. leaders largely favored some kind of minimal literaev 
for the masses, although U.S. educators, bv and large, had few printed 
materials available, bevond the Bible, and continued to believe in the 
authoritative text with a singular meaning. 

Some ot the initial proposals for public education in the U.S. seemed 
to aim tor something bevond signing one's name and copving texts. 
Thomas Jefferson, who initialed the first major educational reform de- 
bate in the United Stales in the 1780s, suggested that because democraev 
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could not survive without education, the nation should establish public 
schools to teach every person to read the newspapers. But Jefferson in- 
tended that a republican gentry would deliver meaning to the masses, 
and by 1825, when a few people were beginning to claim some of their 
own authority as interpreters of meaning, Jefferson lamented the change 
(Wood 1992, 367-68). 

Despite gains in signature literacy in the U.S., particular groups did 
not achieve levels of literacy equal to or similar to that of the general 
population. For example, in the 1900 census, only 55.5 percent of non- 
whites said they were literate, compared with the 93.8 percent making 
such a claim in the white population (Kaestle 1985, 31-32). In addition, 
women lagged behind men in all measures of signature literacy, al- 
though in New England about one-third of the women who died prior 
to 1670 had left wills with their signatures (H. Graff 1987, 164). The fact 
that these women could sign their names did not assure them of higher 
paying jobs or social class status (see H. Graff 1979). Most of the prob- 
lems of equity in literacy policies remained generally unaddressed in 
theU.S. until the 1960s. 

In summary, signature literacy had a national measure (the army 
and merchant marine requirements and later a U.S. census question); a 
technology (pencils, printing presses, and cursive writing procedures); 
ranges of achievement (from marks to signatures); a national reform re- 
port (Horace Mann's annual reports); a model of learning (mind-as- 
muscle); a set of texts (copying books, Awcricau Spelling Book); and a 
model of schooling (one-room schoolhouse, the Palmer method). Four 
sources of evidence — public records, U.S. census information, registra- 
tions of merchant seamen, and army enrollment lists — all suggest a 
dramatic increase from 1776 to 1864 in the number of people who c 'uld 
sign their names, possibly reaching nearly 80 percent by the 1870s in 
the adult male population of the U.S. By that time, the nation was in the 
middle of a debate about whether to change the national standard of 
literacy (see Table 2). 

What does this history tell us about English teaching? The history 
of signature and recording literacy teaches us again that skill and 
intelligence are embedded in a culture, are not autonomous mental 
constructions, and can be develf>ped by many people when cultural 
incentives are provided. Print literacy grew during signature literacy 
because people needed to record, remember, certify, and convey in- 
formation in a world of strangers and in a nation communicating 
with telegrams and a struggling postal system. As noted earlier, 
manv educated people during the signature literacy period doubted 
that the masses could learn to sign their names or to read a little, an 
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assumption proven wrong by the literacy data of the 1890s. 'They 
cannot do it" has up to now been proven false when the standard of 
literacy proposed has some evident value in the culture and some 
support in the nation's organization of schooling and teaching. Em- 
ployment and jobs, for example, have a major impact on a nation's 
form of literacy (see Figure 8). 

Teachers should remember that students bring to the classroom a 
collection of beliefs about literacy accumulated from literacy's history. 
One of the most "injurious consequence[s] of medieval literacy" was 
the "notion that literacy is identical with rationality," according to 
Stock (1983, 31). The folklore of print literacy as exclusively rational 
still prevails, denying the functions and values of oral narratives, the 
value of pictures and paintings as communicative arts. It should be ob- 
vious from the brief history in the last two chapters that rationality was 
not absent from oral cultures and, furthermore, was not the driving 
force behind the development of signature literacy. Signatures became 
necessary because people moved quite often and needed portable, visi- 
ble, and storable forms of information and because the increased use of 
telegrams, quill pens, and primitive pencils made signature records 
possible. 

In time, travel and many other cultural variables of signature literacy 
began to centralize information and to diminish the economic importance 
of face-to-face relations. Signature literacy, while undermining face-to- 
face relations, afforded increased status to a new way of putting one's 
personal stamp on the world. One's signature and handwriting became a 
visual representation of one's personality. Although signature literacy is 
no longer the nation's standard, the nation's folklore still celebrates the el- 
egance of one's handwriting as an indicator of one's level of literacy — in 
fact, even as an indicator of one's intelligence. In the early days of the Bay 
Area Writing Project, I had dozens of language arts coordinators tell me 
their district was teaching writing in the elementary schools and then 
hand me a handwriting book to prove it. One of the most dramatic inci- 
dents occurred in the early 1980s, when almost a dozen people, after hav- 
ing flown halfway across the country, arrived at the offices of the Bay 
Area Writing Project (University of California-Berkeley) to learn "how 
the Bay Area Writing Project taught writing." Keith Caldwell stuck his 
head into mv office and asked, "Do you know anything about the Palmer 
method? That's what they want." For them, writing meant handwriting 
and little else. T!ie notion that writing in schools could be more than 
('Opying and refining tme's handwriting is still a rather radical idea in 
some elementary schools, even in the 19Q0s. 

Teachers need to remember that the literacy lessons of schools are 
simply various forms of social relations, economics, self-definition. 
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Fig. 8. Patterns of employment in literacy periods. Note: Because of inconsis- 
tencies in the data, these trends must be regarded as “gross*' estimates. 
(Sources: Braverman 1974, 238-70; U.S. Bureau of the Census 1976, 167-81; 
and Straiissman 1983, 115-21.) 



labor issues, and politics of the contemporary world. For example, the 
shift from hand printing to cursive, which reduced labor costs in mes- 
sage production, has become for us today a third-grade event pack- 
aged as an intellectual shift of great social significance. We should 
recognize that third-grade cursive is a socially constructed value, not 
an intellectual absolute. The same can be said for the distinction be- 
tween drawing and alphabet writing. 

In our schools, efforts like those in C of Figure 3 are generally deval- 
ued. Nevertheless, art is still a way for many students to find their way 
into print because handwriting or one's "drawn" letters are still privi- 
legeci as art among those students who carry the past of signature liter- 
acy into the classroom. A nation's definition of literacy must not blind a 
nation's teachers to the range of literacies in the classroom, even those lit- 
eracies long since abandoned and devalued by culture. Notice that I use 
the word "literacies" here, not abilities, the usual word in schools. I am 
suggesting that one thing we often mean by "abilities" or "range of abili- 
ties" is literacies, the persistent histories of our past literacy practices. 

The essential point is this: Most children older than three years can 
identify the McDonald's sign, according to Frank Smith, and it is not 
likely that this widespread ability is unrelated to hamburgers and 
French fries. 1 would add that knowing a sign is related to both getting 
hamburgers and knowing ti particular set of literacy practices. By three 
vears of age, many children have learned that print can be used to cer- 
tify the contents of packages, that writing can be used for remembering 
and recording, and that reading can be used to enjo\' stories and to tell 
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others information aloud. On the other hand, many other children have 
also learned that print is an intrusion into one's local customs. 

Every teacher who faces a classroom is facing many layers of histori- 
cal assumptions about how literacy should be defined. Part of the art 
and science of teaching is learning how to help students get "through" 
these layers of folklore and history to an understanding of contempo- 
rary conceptions of literacy. A teacher, then, is not just teaching reading 
or writing — some absolute mental activity which everyone accepts as 
the goal of schools. Teachers are teaching contingent definitions and 
constructions of reading and writing. Invented spelling, for example, is 
not just a teaching device. Invented spelling was ai one time a recog- 
nized, conventionalized form of writing, and as a part of public dis- 
course, it had a respectable, functional role in society. For one thing, it 
preserved in print the sound of local oral dialects. 

But invented spelling was defeated by the project of Webster and 
others to standardize in print the language of what was formerly an 
oral culture. This standardization obviously had some beneficial re- 
suits for the country in the attempt to communicate from the East to the 
West. The printed standard became like etiquette and good manners in 
public, and it also helped make communication more efficient. But 
some things were lost — for instance, the sound of the local dialect. This 
mixture of "literacy" with etiquette is a "gain" or addition which has 
not disappeared. In £/7f///y on the Street, David Schaafsma (1993) de- 
scribes how some of these . '.ixtures of etiquette and literacies persist in 
the arguments among teachers in the Dewey Center Community Writ- 
ing Project in Detroit's inner city. These arguments, ranging from 
whether to allow the students to use Black English in class or to eat on 
the streets while on field trips, show how the tensions over definitions 
of literacy persist among teachers themselves. 

Teachers and students bring with them different histories and differ- 
ent definitions of what it means to be literate — reading is copying, for 
instance, and writing is handwriting style, another instance. Teachers, 
it seems to me, need to inform students and each other about some of 
the history of literacy in the U.S. — not only to help students but also to 
help otlier teachers make the necessary translations across the gap or 
barrier between their historical assumptions and their students' con- 
temporary needs. For example, many students go through a period 
when they practice writing their names in many different styles as part 
of w'hat children and adolescents do to define their public face and to 
discover the power of language. Fhey use signatures to draw a "pic- 
ture" of themselves (see D in Figure 3 for one example). 

Using this student inclination, many teachers have asked students to 
pick a pen name and a signature style as their public writing name for 
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class assignments. One teacher whom I know brings to class examples 
of the signatures of famous people. George Plimpton (1990) has sug- 
gested that his career as a writer may have started when he spent much 
of his time in sev'enth grade writing his name over and over again in 
order to find the right signature and pen name for his career as a writer; 
his signature became for him an image, a kind of portrait of his future 
self as a writer We must begin, then, to acknowledge the importance of 
signature to the young who are seeking their identity through the kin- 
ship of art and writing, and we need the help of scholars to understand 
this neglected practice. Yetta Goodman told me she was beginning a 
study of how children experiment with signatures as a way into writ- 
ing and into self-definition. 

And, finally, we need to remind ourselves that the histories of other 
literacies still persist in our classrooms. Signature literacy still lives. I 
will not soon forget the look on the face of one of my students at Oak- 
land High in Oakland, California, who, after watching me write on the 
blackboard fora few minutes, commented, ''Mr. Mvers, with handwrit- 
ing like that, you gotta be dumb!" 



Notes 

1. A-1, A'2, C-l, and C-2 come from Harste, Woodward, and Burke (1^84, 
8.V84); B-1 and B-2come from Howard Gardner (1982, 112). 

2. "This is to gi\'e Notice to badgers and forestallers of grain tliat there has 
been some in particular [a worsening (of) your actions (motions) 1, and there 
will be in a week's time some men come out of the coal pits by night to make 
fire brands of all the inhabitations of the forestallers of grain." 

3. Harvey Graff notes that in the eighteenth century "reading often was 
taught in the home from worn books, spellers, catechisms, primers, and Bibles. 
The young learned largely from imitation and onlv partly from explanation . . . 
no epochal shift frenn family to institutions took place in tlic eighteenth cen- 
tury" (H. Graff 1987, 254). 

4. Signature literacy also included the copying of numbers, although it was 
common for arithmetic and numbers to be ignored in the elementary grades. 
Daniel Webster was first introduced to arithmetic when he entered Phillips 
Academy at Exeter in the 1790s, having learned onlv letters in his elementary 
school (D. Webster 1875). During signature literacy, students copied numbers 
and problems in their copybooks, which were widely used as a substitute for 
textbooks. A study of sixty of t!*.ese surviving copybooks, written between 1 739 
and 1820, shows good penmanship, an empliasis on accuracy in copying, and a 
progression in copied problems from addition to subtraction, next to multipli- 
cation, then to division, and linallv to the "Rule ot 1 hree." In this study, most ol 
the schoolboys who copied the books were older than ten years, and all ol the 
books appear to have been copied for later reference (P. Cohen 1982, 120). Of 
course, all of this copying did not mean that either the teacher or the students 
knew much about arithmetic. 
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5. Chalkboards were first introduced into U.S. classrooms by ''a teacher at 
Bowdoin College about 1823"' (Boyer 1987, 149). 

6. The data on literacy in the U.S. prior to 1916 leaves much to be desired. 
All populations were not measured equally, and the meaning of such data as 
self-reports and signatures is uncertain. 
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4 Recitation and Report 
Literacy: 1864-1916 



The workers themselves used to pay twenty-five to fifty cents a 
week and would hire a man to read to them during work. A cigar 
factory is one enormous open area, with tables at which people 
work. A platform would be erected, so that he'd look down at the 
cigar makers as he read to them some four hours a day. He would 
read from newspapers and magazines and a book would be read 
as a serial. The choice of the book was democratically decided. 
Some of the readers were marvelous natural actors. They wouldn't 
just read a book. They'd act out the scenes. Consequently, many 
cigar makers, who were illiterate, knew the novels of Zola and 
Dickens and Cervantes and Tolstoy. And the works of the anar- 
chist, Kropotkin. Among the newspapers read were The Daily 
Worker and The Socialist Call. 

The factory owners decided to put ari end to this, though it didn't 
cost them a penny. Everyone went on strike when they arrived one 
morning and found the lecture platform torn down. The strike was 
lost. Every strike in mv home town was always lost. The readers 
never came back. (Terkd 1 970, 1 09-10) 



Signature and recording literacy (1776-1864) served the needs of a soci- 
ety where population mobility was weakening the effectiveness of oral 
literacy in business and politics, but by 1864, signature literacy was fail- 
ing to serve adequately a society shifting to an early industrial econ- 
omy. During the signature and recording period, schools taught 
students the alphabet and "moral" behavior, but the basic introduction 
of young people to culture — to knowing about the world — was usually 
left to parents who, along with their children, were typically employed 
in or near the home and who taught their children discipline, the Bible, 
national culture, and some information about the world. 

Then things changed. Occupations and production left the home.’ 
From 1839 to 1869, the amount of nonhousehold manufacturing in- 
creased in value frc)ni $240,000,000 to $1,630,000,000 (Tyack 1974, 31) as 
more and more production became institutionalized in early factories. 
Males abandoned home employment, primarily agriculture, and went 
to work in these factories, leaving the daily teaching of children to 
mothers and others. In 1810, only 13 percent of adult males worked 
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away from the home in industry or service, but by 1870 nearly half did, 
by 1900 nearly 60 percent, and by 1980 over 90 percent.^ Thus, from 
1870 onward, most males were employed away from the home, away 
from their children, and largely away from the all-day responsibility 
for the assimilation of their children into culture. 

These shifts in adult occupations changed the responsibilities of 
schools. Because there was now only one parent at home during the 
day, the school was asked to assume more responsibility for teaching 
self-discipline and the habits of punctuality and attention (Harris and 
Dorty 1874). The home, however, still had the primary responsibility 
for providing cleanliness and tidy clothes: "Any scholar coming with 
untidy clothes, or with unwashed face or hands, or unbrushed hair, 
would be sent home at once" (Tyack 1974, 50). 

Barbara Finkelstein, who examined almost one thousand descrip- 
tions of elementary classrooms from 1820 to 1880, concluded that 
schools had three ways of teaching recitation literacy: (1) the "Intellec- 
tual 0\^erseer," who assigned material to memorize and assigned pun- 
ishment for error; (2) the "Drillmaster," who led students in unison 
through their lessons; and (3) the "Interpreter of Culture," who clari- 
fied ideas and explained content. She found almost no examples of the 
latter. She found many examples of the drillmaster method in which 
the student was "expected simply to answer the questions which are 
put to him, but not to ask any of his instructor, or dispute his asser- 
tions" (Bagg 1871; qtd. in !^ussell 1991, 39). Thus, in schools "the acqui- 
sition of knowledge represented a triumph of the will as well as the 
intellect" (Finkelstein 1970, 134-35; qtd. inTvack 1974, 55). 

To achieve their goals in self-discipline, teachers used disciplinary 
devices in oral recitations, such as the bench, the toe-the-line, volume 
controls, and mouth-movement exercises. In the bench method, the 
child came to the front of the room, sat on the bench, faced the teacher, 
and recited. In the toe-the-line approach, elementary children vv^ere ex- 
pected "to stand on the line, perfectly motionless, their bodies erect, 
their knees and feet together, the tips of their shoes touching the edge 
of a board in the floor" (Joseph Rice 1893; qtd. in Tyack 1974, 55). Col- 
lege preparatory students in secondary schools were expected to "read 
aloud twice a day; the several classes standing while they read and toe- 
ing a chalk Iine"’^(Corson 11896| 1908, 22; qtd. in G. Graff 1987, 43). One 
teacher asked, "I low can you learn anything with your knees and toes 
out of order?" (Tyack 1974, 55-5b). 

These toe-the-line drills — "toe-the-line" has now become a formu- 
laic expression in our culture' — often included disciplinary exercises in 
attention and \ olume control: 
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I The I teacher had a queer contrivance nailed to a post set up in the 
middle of the room. It was known as a "spelling board." When he 
pulled the string to which the board was fastened the school gave 
attention. If he let the board half way down the scholars could spell 
out words in moderate tones — If he proceeded to pull the board 
up tight everybody spelled to themselves. When he . . . gave the 
cord a pull . . .down dropped the plank and the hubbub began. Ev- 
erything went with a roar. Just as loud as you pleased, you could 
spell anything. People along the road were happy to know the chil- 
dren were getting their lessons. (Felton 1919) 

Some teachers added a mouth-movement exercise to recitations: 

After entering the room containing the youngest pupils, the princi- 
pal said to the tea- her, "Begin with the mouth movements and go 
right straight through." ...About fifty pupils now began in concert 
to give utterance to the sounds of a, (as in car) e, and oo, varying 
their order. . . . lT]hus [maneuvering! the jaws, the teacher remark- 
ed, "Your tongues are not loose." Fifty pupils now put out their 
tongues and wagged them in all directions. The principal comple- 
mented the children highly on the superiority of their wagging. 

(Rice 1H93, 176-77) 

These disciplinary devices were thought to help teach discipline to 
children with "working" fathers and to introduce new immigrants to 
the wavs of their new country, the United States. The cities, especially, 
faced an enormous immigrant education challenge by the 1880s: "In a 
single year, 1847, Boston added more than 37,000 Irish immigrants to 
its population of 114,000" (Tyack 1974, 30). By 1908, 58 percent of the 
schoolchildren in thirty-seven cities had fathers who were bc>rn abroad. 
New York City leading with 72 percent, followed by Chicago with 67 
percent (Tyack 1974, 230). At first, many U.S. schools valued the diver- 
sity of these immigrants, and many encouraged the teaching of subjects 
in the native language. For example, in 1853, the president of the 
Cincinnati school board argued that teaching German in the public 
schot)ls was essential because immigrants felt that the native language 
was "that link without which all family and social ties are lost" (qtd. in 
Tyack 1974, 107). But this tolerance of a variety of languages began to 
disappear after the Civil War, when the country was concerned about 
the fragmentation created fir. by the Civil War and second by the in- 
creased immigration needed for new factories. 

The Civil War and immigration were not the only reasons the coun- 
try was concerned about national cohesion. Urbanization was anc')ther. 
Urbanization Irom 1864 to 1900 did not mean, as it does today, a cen- 
tralized network of government and services; it meant Iragmentation 
and decentralization. By the late 1890s, nearly three-fourths of the 
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population lived in or near fragmented, decentralized cities as "urban- 
ization proceeded at a faster rate between 1820 and 1860 than in any 
other period of American history. ... A muddy small town in 1830, 
Chicago, became a metropolis of over 1 09,000 by 1860" (Tyack 1974, 30). 

The patterns of fragmentation in urban governance produced intense 
ethnic isolation and competition for resources. Although cities were 
often labeled as single school districts, the actual power was usually in 
the subdistrict school board and neighborhood political machinery 
(Tyack 1974, 79). In Pittsburgh, until 1911, each of the thirty-nine siibdis- 
tricts had its own tax system designed by its own board (Tyack 1974, 
89). In Philadelphia, each of the forty-two wards had a dozen board 
members, plus the ward bosses who "normally gave final approval'" on 
the hiring of any teacher (Tyack 1974, 101) and who waged, said one ob- 
server, "a war of extermination against all teachers who are not their 
vassals" (Tyack 1974, 98). These diverse districts, which were often or- 
ganized around specific ethnic communities, mandated that their own 
\'alues be taught, thereby increasing the ethnic tensions among different 
groups and providing a continuing rationale for the drive to have 
schools socialize students into a "unified" national culture with a uni- 
fied national language. This emphasis on national unification helped 
shape recitation literacy as a uniform way to report to others what one 
knows and to create the myth of the U.S. "melting pot." 

In addition to helping solve problems of discipline, immigration, 
and national cohesion, schools had to assume more responsibility for 
teaching children the new knowledge and the new norms for success 
which follow ed the Civil War. Even parents udio stayed home and who 
were not immigrants found that the nation's "w'avs for success were 
becoming increasingly uncertain" (Soltow and Stevens 1981, 60).'* For 
one thing, information flowed into the lives of common people at what 
some considered an alarming rate. First of all, circulating libraries were 
established in all parts of the country — one library for every 600 free 
adults in 1830 (Soltow and Stevens 1981, 81) — the publication of cheap 
books increased, daily newspapers increased in number and got 
cheaper, mail-order systems like the Soars catalog began to grow^ and 
U.S. post offices spread throughout the country. 

One w'ay to help people assimilate this lunv information and these 
new netw'orks of communicatiem was to ha\'e students in school mem- 
orize cultural information, especially what immigrants and mnv city 
dwellers "needed to know." This produced the need for neu' and larger 
almanacs and encyclopedias of essential information and authoritative 
lists. For example, Hugh Blair's I.Ci ttirc> on Rhetoric mul Relics Lclircs 
w'ent through 130 editions between 1783 and |9I1 mid established 
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Blair, according to E. D. Hirsch, as ''the first defincr of cultural literacy 
for the English nntional language" (Hirsch 1987, 85)/ John Bartlett's Fa- 
niilim- Quolatious, first published in 1855, was another important indica- 
tor of the canon of printed materials used in recitations and taught in 
the schools. One-third of the book came from the Bible and Shake- 
speare, and the other two-thirds came chiefly from British selections 
(Milton, Pope, Wordsworth), with a small selection from Americans 
(Longfellow, lr\-ing, Lowell). Memorizing, describing, and defining 
this cultural information and reporting for "directory" information — 
street signs, the population of a city, addresses of businesses, the dis- 
tance to a railroad, "cures" for colds — became a necessary skill for all 
citizens. Students were expected to be able to read aloud this informa- 
tion and to write some. 

In 1859, at the beginning of recitation literacy, only about half the 
population had books at home (Soltow and Stevens 1981, 69). During 
signature literacy, the shortage of schools produced public disputes 
about the location of the school — Tyack (1974) reports that c>ne group 
of irate parents moved the school o\’ernight — but during recitation 
literacy, it was book shortages which produced numerous public 
disputes. 



The recitation pedagogy of the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turliesl was invariably tied to textbooks. If children could not 
bring a schoolbook to class, they often simply did not attend. As a 
result, there was considerable agitation for free textbook laws in all 
the states of the Middle West. (Theobald 1991, 2) 

For one thing, recitation literacy, unlike signature literacy, empha- 
sized "extensive exposure to many printed texts rather than repeated, 
intensix'o examination of the same ones" (Altick 1983, 302).'’ Recitation 
ilteracy's extensive reading required more books, and although there 
was a rapid growth of printed matter in the early nineteenth century 
(Schudson 1978, 31-34), thc're was still a shortage. Of course, recitation 
tc'aching, because it did not require ex’eryone to ha\'e a book in hand, 
helped in many ways to solve the problem of a shortage of books in 
many classrooms (N. Smith 1965). 

Ir recitation schooling, one's intelligence was determined by how 
many written materials one could recite. In colleges, these recitations 
often took the form of a catechism about cultural information: 

Date of birth and death? In whose reign did lu> flourish? Repeat 
1 homson's li\ es. What is said ot his pariMitage? What does tiibbon 
say? How did he enter Cambridge? (Cleveland |IK49| IH51, 7(A; 
qtii. in 1 1 ( Iraff 1987, ?9) 
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Joseph Rice obserx'ed a similar approach in the 1,200 K-12 classrooms 
he visited in thirty-six cities during a six-month period in 1802: 

When the map had been found each pupil placed his forotinger 
upon "Cape Farewell," and when the teacher said Start, the 
pupils said in concert, "Cape Farewell," and then ran their fingers 
down the map, calling out the name of each cape as it was touched. 

...After the pupils had named all the capes on the eastern coast of 
North America, beginning at the north and ending at the south, 
they were told to close their books. When the books had been 
closed, they ran their fingers down the co\'er and named from 
memory the capes in their order from north to south. (Rice 1893, 

139-40; L|td. in Cuban 1984, 22) 

In a school curriculum of this kind, English, as we know it today, 
was not a mainstream school subject (Applebee 1974, 21) but rather 
was a conglomeration of oral recitations based on rules of elocution 
(Porter 1838), rules of English grammar based on Latin models, a col- 
lection of literary devices, and later the use of modes as guides for writ- 
ing (Bain 186b). By the end of the century, Matthew Arnold had made 
literature the core of the English class, arguing that English literature 
should be used to socialize the young thnuigh contact with the tcuich- 
stones of "the best which has been thought and said in the world," 
thereby teaching the young to turn "a stream of fresh and free thought 
upon our stock notions and habits" (Super 1973, 5: 6). English literature 
could become, said Arnold, the moral guide for students, replacing the 
authority of religion, which, in Arnold's view, had been seriously un- 
dermined by science. 

To ensure that only the best works serv'ed as canonical, moral guides 
for students, Arnold, a school inspector, sorted English literature into 
two classes of "cultural touchstones : Class 1, including Shakespeare 
and other .secular "saints," and Class II, including Chaucer, Burns, and 
other comedians, satirists, and middle-level writers. Below these two 
classes were the lower classes, which were not appropriate "touch- 
stones" for cultural imprinting and recitation and, therefore, were not 
recommended for ^he English literature program of U.S. secondary 
schools. Arnold said he based his categories on literary quality and the 
complexities of the literary challenge, but Northrop Frye has suggested 
that Arnold relied heavily on the social-class sorting of the period: 

We begin to suspect that the literary value-judgements are projec- 
tions of social ones. (Frye I9sy, 22) 

These C lass I and Class 11 works establishc*d tor English "a literary 
c.in<m or ost.iblisliod object to be known" (H, Adnms IWb, 1^)72), 
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rati(>nalized the organization of courses called English, and institution- 
alized "the authority of the teaching profession" (qtd. in Scholes 1992, 
150). For a society desiring to establish national cohesion and to intro- 
duce the voung to printed materials, the English class became a place 
for reporting and defining cultural traditions. 

In addition to teaching national cohesion and ne\v knowledge, 
teachers of recitation literacy also contributed to the sorting functions 
of schools during the post-Civil War years — by gender, by class differ- 
ences, by racial and ethnic groups, by achievement. This sorting in 
schools was part of a pervasive post-Civil War social re^nonse to the 
fear of disorder, a fear which enabled reformers to sort the poor into 
almshouses, the insane into asylums, and various classes of criminals 
into different types of prisons. First, teachers sorted their students by 
seating them in rank order by "achievement." This order often gov- 
erned the sequence of recitation: 

One end is called the head, the other the foot, of the class . . .The 
teacher opens the book, which is of c\)urse Webster's Llcificntori/, 
and turning to the lesson, pronounces the words, beginning at the 
head. If a scholar misspells a word it is given to the next one.... (Mi- 
na rd 1905) 

Second, teachers sorted by pushing some students out of school. The 
majoritv c^f those who stayed in school through high school were 
males, the children of whites, and usually from wealthy and profes- 
sional families, who, of course, often had the resources to buy their 
children books, tutors, and pc^st-high school opportunities (Tyack 1974, 
58). All of this sorting, ot course, helped create enormous social in- 
equalities (Tyack 1974, 72). 

By the 1880s, the intensive reading, the alphabet method, the 
speliing method, and the copying system of signature literacy had 
"died" (Robinson et al. 1990). It had been replaced by memorized ora- 
tions, oral pronunciation drills, dictation followed by copying, oral 
spelling bees (K. Goodman et al. 1988, 4), and extensive reading 
through "reading aloud" activities which "required the teacher to do 
little more than assign selections to be read and, if he cly^se, to correct 
the pronunciation of his students" (Finke'lstein 1970, 49)/ In general, by 
1865, reading in K-12 became the "equivalent for oral expression," and 
this "central role of expressive oral reading in American reading in- 
struction remained steadfast throughout the nineteenth century" (S. 
Clark 1899; Robinson et al. 1990, 47). Olson has commented that oral 
readings and recitations did not mean that readers were being asked to 
get meaning from texts: 
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Whether the reader understood was not emphasized, presumably 
because it was assumed that if you got the words, you got the 
meaning. (Olson 1986, 151) 

The foundations for recitation pedagogy had been established al- 
most fifty years earlier in U.S. colleges and universities, which pro- 
duced many of the books and materials which later shaped recitation 
teaching in secondary and elementary schools.^ For example, Ebenezer 
Porter's series of college rhetorics, published between 1819 and 1838, 
emphasized the importance of delivery as the source of textual mean- 
ing in recitation: "Emphasis is the soul of delivery, because it is the 
most discriminating mark of emotion. Contrast is among the sources of 
emotion" (Porter 1838; qtd. in Bartine 1992, 60). 

When recitation teachers examined written samples from students, 
they paid little or no attention to the physical aspects of print, as had 
the handwriting "scientists" of signature literacy. Instead, they looked 
for complexity in other areas of language, such as omitted words, mis- 
spellings, punctuation errors, and so forth (Tuman 1992, 9): 

Comparatively few approach perfection, and a very large number 
are full t>f the most egregious blunders. Words are left out, words 
are misspelled, punctuation is omitted, capitals are omitted, and 
capitals are put in where they do not bek)ng. . . .This comparison 
and others . . .are sufficient to convince one beyond doubt that the 
French boy of eleven or twelve has gained materially over the 
American boy....(R. Brown 1915, 6l) 

The primary pedagogical difference between signature and recita- 
tion literacy appears to be that in recitation literacy/ students were 
taught the procedure or ritual for giving oral readings or memorized 
oral reports as responses to formulaic questions, while students in sig- 
nature literacy spelled words aloud or recorded their answers in a 
copying book during silent drills. Students during recitation literacv 
copied, too, but with a difference. They had dictation copying in which 
teachers first announced the paragraph which was about to be read, 
then orally dictated the sentences of the paragraph one bv one while 
the students wrote the sentences down one by one, and finally ol- 
lected the papers and marked the errors in spelling, punctuation, and 
so forth (R. Brown 1915). Sometimes teachers arranged dictated pi('ces 
in a sequence based on complexity. The goals of these writing lessons 
in recitation literacy were mentorization, reporting t)f cultural facts 
("words left out"), and use of the mechanics of expressk)n ("punctua- 
tion is omitted"). 

Be I ore Matthew Arnold, people were said tt) have had literature or 
the Bible through exercises like copying (Scholes 1992, 145), but after 
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Arnold, people were said to have been penetrated by literature or to 
have ''imprinted" on literature by copying and recitation. The sensitiv- 
ity and intelligence of this "penetration" or "imprinting" were usually 
reflected in one's oral recitation of a literary work. Says Arnold, "If we 
are thoroughly penetrated by their ['the touchstones'] power, wc shall 
find that we have acquired a sense enabling us ... to feel the degree in 
which a high poetical quality is present and wanting there" (Super 
1973, 9; 170; and qtd. in Bartine 1992, 19). Says Graff, "The assumption 
seems .. .to have been that any gentleman of good breeding would nat- 
urally intuit the meaning of a literary work and, therefore, had no need 
to descend to interpreting the sorts of hidden meanings that became 
the staple of literature courses" during the later period of decoding lit- 
eracy (H. Graff 1987, 129). 

Thus, expressive oral reading or elocution assumed that "a properly 
receptive reader will experience" the powers of the text through the act 
of elocution (Dennis 1939, 1: 127; qtd. in Bartine 1989, 57), and, thus, 
oral readings were at once ways to memorize information, to assimilate 
the text as a delivered object, and to embed moral messages in the char- 
acter of the reader. Porter, in fact, attacked efforts at Harvard and Cor- 
nell to replace elocution and recitation with lectures and discussions 
because he felt these approaches failed to anchor meaning in the per- 
sonal character and moral spirit of the "readers" (G. Graff 1987, 32). 

By the 1890s, signature literacy's emphasis on the Bible, alphabet 
books, silent spellers, and copying books had been replaced by texts 
emphasizing recitation skills and memorization of secular and nation- 
alistic culture (Applebee 1974, 2-5; Clifford 1984, 491).'* The original 
six-book reading series published by McGuffey during signature liter- 
aev (1836) emphasized alp4iabetic exercises, but the next McGiiffey's 
reader, published in 1869 (McGiiffey's NciO Eclectic Primer in Promnnic- 
///y Ortho^rapln/), focused more attention on the mechanics of oral ex- 
pression, especially the correspondence between sound and alphabet. 
The fifth McGuffev's reader, published in 1879, provided e\x'n more 
supplementary material on articulation, sub vocals, intloction, aspirates 
and other "Elementary Sounds of English" (see Tuman 1987, 39; Apple- 
bee 1974, 16 1;/I41). In summarv, recitation literacy established textual 
meaning as familiar, kunuilaic, memorized, preannounced, delivered, 
and predefined bv a small authoritative group of "men of letters." 
Recitation lileracv also established that learning new meanings was an 
act of elocution in which messages were digested and assimilated. 
Keulalion literal v, borrowing Irom classical and Bibliiwl readings, also 
introduced two versions of a literal reading. A liteial reading ot books 
like the Bible or lileralure was a visualization or understanding of the* 
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metaphors and figures of speech organizing the book, A literal reading 
of a history text was a tracking of references to the real world (see Frye 
1982, 37-65). 

Composition studies took two forms during the recitation period. 
First, students were expected to copy essays composed and/or as- 
signed by the teachers. (lomposilion studies also included sentence di- 
agramming, organized around Alonzo Reed and Brainerd Kellogg's 
Lt’ss()//s i)i Etii^li^h Grmiwuir ivni Componiitioti ([1885] 1894a) and 
Graded Lessn//s in En^li^h (rev. ed. 1894b) (Halloran 1990, 173). In gen- 
eral, the copying of forms in school grew out of the notion of the mind 
as having faculties which matched perfectly the modes of the external 
world — (or example, description, narration, definition, and persuasion. 
One of the purposes of reading and writing was to imprint students on 
these inevitable forms, and copying enabled one to learn them. Of 
course, in these approaches, composition studies showed little interest 
in issues of invention and personal imagination (Berlin 1990). 

The model of mind adopted by the pedagogy of recitation was John 
Locke's tabula n 7 sa, or wax tablet model of mind, on which the modes of 
external experience were imprinted. In Locke's model, experiences are 
received through the senses, then imprinted on the mind, and finally 
processed through similarity and contiguity. John Locke's model of 
mind legitimized all people kno.ving things from their reading. This 
model was quite appealing to the nationalist spirit in the late nine- 
teenth-century United States, where U.5. educators argued that they 
were not dependent upon European intellectuals or classical scholars 
to tell them the meaning of things. Locke's model of mind made possi- 
ble this relocation of knowledge from Greek to English, from religion to 
secular life, and from an elite to everyman, and thus, during recitation 
lileracv, knowledge was transferred to books written in English by au- 
thors located in the United Kingdom or educated in the classical tradi- 
tion in the U.S. 

Despite the importance Locke attached to experience, in schooling 
up until the end of recitation literacy, reading was a primary source of 
knowledge, and experience was secondary, or even tertiary, a status re- 
flected in composition assignments. The idea of a specific research 
paper would ha\*e bec'n without mc*aning in ISOU because prior to the 
reign of personal writing, teachers naturally assumed that the students 
had no cluMce but to write something transmitted and synthesized 
from their reading (see Connors 1987). Sharon Crowley has described 
how Locke's model of the mind was used to legitimize courses and 
textbooks organized around current-traditional rhetc^ric, in whi‘ h the 
form of fho written product was the dominant form: 
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The emphasis on the composed product rather than the compos- 
ing process; the analysis of discourse intc words, sentences, and 
paragraphs; the classification of discourse into description, narra- 
tion, exposition, and argument; the strong concern with usage 
(syntax, spelling, punctuation) and with style <' economy, clarity, 
emphasis).... (^'oung 1978; qtd. as an example of Locke's influence 
inCrowley 1990, 12-13) 

Given the fact that Locke's model of mind was an imprinting device, 
assessments of knowledge in that model turned to recitation tests. The 
earliest recorded effort to assess recitation literacy may have been a lit- 
eracy test used in a Swedish parish from 1656 to 1669, in w^hich parish- 
ioners had to recite from memory previously announced religious 
selections (D. Resnick and Resnick 1977), A later assessment effort, ap- 
pearing in England's Revised Cc^de between 1862 and 1897, required 
students in grades 1-5 to "read" aloud a brief passage selected from 
their textbook and required students in grade 6 to "read" aloud a para- 
graph from a newspaper or narrative. In the U,S„ the most common 
tests of recitation literacy were the rhetorical, the spelling bee, and the 
immigration test. The first national measure of recitation literacy in the 
U,S, was the test established by the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service in 1891, which required potential citizens to recite the Pledge of 
Allegiance and, sometimes, other materials in English, The immigra- 
tion test generally followed (and still does) the traditional question-an- 
swer pattern of a recitation lesson. 

Another common recitation assessment was the "rhetorical," which 
was used by most colleges and many secondary schools. The Univer- 
sity of Kansas, for example, required each member of the freshman, 
sophomore, and junior classes to appear "at least twice each year at a 
morning exercise in the hall" to present a speech or oral report to some 
students and faculty on a topic being studied in a class. The University 
of Missouri required that presentations be "before the whole body of 
students" (Russell 1991, 41^2), These oral reports and debates were 
apparently producti\'e for many students, but professors sometimes 
objected to the recitation "load," One professor resigned from Yale in 
1869 because of the burden of so many compositions" (qtd, in 

Russell 1991 , 42; emphasis Russell's), 

States began to use assessment data to establish goals for a mini- 
mum number of years in school for most citizens. By 1900, thirty-one 
states liad passed compulsory education laws, and completion of the 
earlv e 1 erne n tar v grades bv all students had become a rough national 
indic ator of minimum recitation literacv (Tyack 1974, 71). In 1897, 
Pennsylvania, for example, "set the literacv expected of a third-grade 
student as the standard for youth to qualifv for work permits" (Clifford 
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1984, 475). Because of this emphasis on all students having some ele- 
mentary schooling, public school enrollment tripled between 1840 and 
1900, public expenditures on education increased nearly thirty-fold in 
real dollars, and the public share of total expenditures on education in- 
creased from less than one-half to more than three-quarters (Fishlow 
1966,420, 423). 

The courts during recitation literacy also began to apply a new stan- 
dard for measuring literacy. For one thing, people were expected to be 
able to write some. During signature literacy, signatures were ade- 
quate; but during recitation literacy, the courts ruled that signatures 
were no longer enough for contracts: 

That a person can write his name certainly does not fill the mea- 
sure of the statutory requirement that the juror should be able to 
write. We think that ho should be able to express his ideas in words 
upon paper with pen or pencil, (johnson i\ The State [Texas], 21 
Texas Court of Appeals 1886; qtd. in E. Stevens 1983, 69) 

All in all, the increasing supply of cheap, high-quality pencils, the 
rapid growth in the use of the typewTiter, and the rapid growth of the 
U.S. postal system all suggested that people w^ere writing more than 
they had during the signature literacy period. 

In general, the schools did accomplish for many students the na- 
tional goal of recitation literacy — that is, the completion of fourth or 
fifth grade, the memorizaiK..' of a few pieces, an awareness of national- 
istic values, the ability to write some, the enforcement of order, an ex- 
ploration of notions of literal meaning (metaphorical and historical), 
and an aw^areness of English classics. In general, secondary schools re- 
mained an education for the elite. In 1869-1870, there were only about 
two students graduating from high school out of evTry 100 seventeen- 
year-olds. By 1910, that figure had increased to 8.8 out of every 100 
(Snyder 1993, 55). "Only 732 pupils out of a total enrollment of 185,000 
were seniors in high school in Chicago in 1894" (Tyack 1974, 57); and in 
1890, about 220,000 students in the U.S. attended 2,526 high schools for 
an average of only eighty-six days each year (Cuban 1984, 25). But most 
people were enrolling in elementary school and were completing sev- 
eral elementary grades. By 1898, 71 percent of the people between the 
ages of 5 and 18 were enrolled in schc^ol, a 10 percent increase over the 
1870 figure of 61 percent. 

New students attending school and increasing numbers of recitations 
produced a demand for new wavs to organize schools. Remember that 
recitation teaching began in the generally silent classrooms of signature 
literacy, with all of the teachers and students in one great hall or room 
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where students silently copied lessons. But during recitation literacy, 
students recited reports aloud all the time, and sometimes they changed 
their seating order based on their recitation achievement. This method 
of organization sometimes required several teachers to take responsibil- 
ity for different sections of the hall or the levels of achievement. 

Having students at different grade levels in the same room, all recit- 
ing aloud from different works, created a pandemonium which forced 
school authorities in England in 1861 to debate the first major innova- 
tion in the public schools — separate, closed classrc^oms for different 
groups of students. In England, a Royal Commission appointed to 
study the issue agreed that there was a problem: 

The noise of 200 boys and four masters in the Upper School is so 
great that it is impossible for those at one end to hear what goes on 
at the other ...and the great bulk of the division is learning nothing. 

(Cory 1897; qtd. in Reid 1987, 11) 

But the Commission concluded that because noise served an important 
social purpose, the one-room schoolhouse should not be abandoned: 

It is necessary at the Bar, and in other careers in life, and in the 
Houses of Barliament, that much mental work should be done of all 
kinds, amidst many outward causes of distraction. (Reid 1987, 11) 

Nevertheless, within a dozen years, separate classrooms began to 
become the norm as the needs of recitation teachers overwhelmed the 
policymakers. In these recitation classrooms, teachers often had forty 
or more students per room (Cuban 1984, 24). For example, the Quincy 
School, an early model of separate classrooms, had twelve classrooms 
holding fiftv-six students each (Tyack 1974, 45), and the Chicago sys- 
tem assigned 123 teachers to teach 14,000 students grouped in ten ele- 
mentary grades (Tyack 197^, 45^6), a load of over 100 elementary 
students per teacher or "classroom." 

The acts of reciting passages aloud, giving reports aloud, summariz- 
ing a version of literal meaning (metaphorical and historical), learning 
to write some, learning diction, and learning to copy dictation were in- 
tended to socialize children from homes where one parent was home all 
day; to teach English to nonnative speakers; to socialize immigrants and 
natives into U.S. traditions; to overcome the shortage of printed materi- 
als in schools; to police the student population by teaching them "disci- 
pline"; and, according to many observers, to sort the population, own 
where segregation laws had been dropped, into segregated groups 
based on gender, economic class, and race or ethnicity. Most 
observers seem to agree that recitation literacy ( 1864 - 1916 ) served the 
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needs of the emerging society where the Civil War, immigration, urban- 
ization, and industrialization had weakened the bonds of shared infor- 
mation and shared values among people. In 1892, Charles Eliot argued 
that public education contributed significantly toward the "formation 
of habits" and to conditions in which "terrors have been disarmed, su- 
perstitions abolished ... and civil order extended over regions once deso- 
late or dangerous" (see Eliot's views in Krug 1%1, 65), 

But recitation literacy toward the end of the 1900s was not meeting 
the needs of a nation with increasingly centralized urban centers and 
large factories. Critics of the schools complained about the general 
meaninglessness of recitations of preannounced, familiar materials, 
and they began to call for a level of literacy in which citizens could read 
unfamiliar, unannounced materials using a new "scientific" approach 
to reading. One of the first major reports fueling these criticisms of the 
schools was Joseph Mayer Rice's series of articles attacking "the futility 
of the spelling grind" and the "meaningless verbiage" of recitation 
classrooms (Cremin 1961, 6; Tyack 1974, 82), Rice's criticisms were not 
that different from those of Matthew Arnold, who had serv'cd as a 
school inspector in England for twenty- four years and who had com- 
plained that the students understood v^ery little of what they "read," 
ev^en when they were reciting Arnold's touchstones (Tuman 1987, 46), 
Many critics endorsed Rice's views. Colonel Francis Parker, a school 
superintendent and later director of the School of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, argued that "the mere pronunciation of words, 
hcAvever correctly and readily done, is not reading , , ,the main point , . , 
is this; Are the pupils led to get the thought?" (Mathews 1966, 106), In 
addition, Edmund Burke Huey, a widely respected txducational psy- 
chologist, made a similar observation; 

Reading as a school exercise has almost always been thvaight of as 
reading aloud,,,, The consequent attention to reading as an exercise 
in speaking , , . has been hea\ ily at the expense of reading as the art 
of thought-getting,., .(Huey [1908] 1968, 

College faculty had challenged recitation literacy fifty years earlier 
when Edward Tyrol 1 Channing, then a professor of rhetoric at Harvard 
University, turned his rhetoric or recitation class into a silent composi- 
tion and reading class (Channing 1856, 17; Douglas 1976, 124). Douglas 
has called this challenge "a quite radically new view of rhetoric" in 
which the orator or man-of-recitation was being replaced by the reader 
or the man-of-letters (Douglas 1976, 116; Tuman 1987, 50). Why did 
Channing propose this shift in h'nglish studies? Says Douglas: 
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Channing saw that, if the art of which he was a professor were to 
retain any credibility, it would have to be given an image more in 
keeping with the actualities of a society where opinion was more 
and more coming to be formed by the report and the article, rather 
than by the debate. (Douglas 1976, 124) 

Even io, silent reading and written responses in class did not become 
significant in K-12 schools until the 1920s, when a now decoding liter- 
acy for everyone emerged (Applebee 1974, 16 [//H]). 

In 1892, near the end of recitation literacy, English and its collection 
of interests in English literature, language, and composition became a 
nationally recognized subject, certified as one of the nine main sub- 
jects in secondary schools by the National Education Association's 
Committee of Ten, which was chaired by Charles W. Eliot, president of 
Harvard University, and which was charged to recommend a new cur- 
riculum for secondary schools. The Committee of Ten organized sepa- 
rate conferences to define the nine different subjects, and the 
Conference on English of the Committee of Ten met at Vassar College 
in 1892 and defined the subject of English as "English language, En- 
glish grammar, composition, rhetoric, and English literature" (Bur- 
rows 1977, 23). The key curriculum shift was the declaration that U.S. 
public schools and even colh^ges were committed to studying English 
literature and the English language, not Greek or Latin.’'* This declara- 
tion was, of course, a recognition of wha*^ had been slowly growing 
throughout recitation literacy. The purpose of English was declared to 
be (1) learning to express oneself clearly and (2) It-arning to under- 
stand others (Committee of Ten 1894). In addition, the Committee of 
Ten placed its emphasis in secondary education on college prepara- 
tion, not education for all students. 

In summary, recitatimi literacy was introduced in 1864 as part of the 
upheaval of the Civil War and the rise of nationalism in the U.S.; was 
measured in citizenship tests; was institutionalized by a new organiza- 
tion of separate classrooms for different ages; was finally institutional- 
ized in selections of English literature; and was taught by a pedagogy 
based on association psychology, in which the mind, a la John L.ocke, 
records the sensations and messages coming from experience and from 
reading. Although self-reported literacy rose from 70 percent in the i.^^O 
census to 80 percent in 1870 and to 93.8 percent in 1900 (Kaestle et al. 
1991, 21 i), bv the 1900s, people were beginning to criticize the schools 
and recitation literacy for not doing enough. Within a few short years, 
the report of the Committee of Ten was under attack for its limited view 
of the high sc1hh) 1 curriculum, especially for its definition ot the mission 
of the high schocil as primariU' preparation of students for college. 
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The history of recitation literacy teaches us once again that the 
graded classroom of thirty-five students is a social construction and 
that our present-day subject-matter organization around literature and 
the English (U.K.) language did not become national policy until the 
standards miovement of 1911-1916. This construction was based on the 
social needs of the period, and it will be changed when our social needs 
change and when teachers and others can find the appropriate organi- 
zational forms for new forms of literacy. New forms of literacy are cer- 
tain to produce changes in teaching, in the education of teachers, and in 
the role of school administrators. Teachers interested in class size 
should note that changes in literacy standards have had an impact on 
class size. Over the last hundred years, class sizes have been decreas- 
ing. I am convinced no public rhetoric on class size or any other topic of 
school reform will be effective until the public interest is spelled out in 
a specific match between social needs and reduced teacher loads. 

This history of recitation literacy should also remind us that in our 
silent classrooms of textual decoding and analysis, we have lost some of 
our understanding of discourse as public performance. The following 
observation bv David Russell on the recitation classroom is instructive: 

It must also strike us that the nineteenth-century classroom was a 
performance-centered, interactive place by comparison with the 
miKiern lecture classroom. The hour was taken up with students 
speaking, so much so that facultv complained that they had too lit- 
tle time for their own pronouncements. (Russell 1991, 

Todav, in the 1990s, our schools need to examine once again the uses of 
forms of recitation in the contemporary English class. Robin Lakoff 
suggests that '"there is evidence ah around that as a culture we are con- 
templating — if we have not already taken — a leap from being written- 
oriented to being oral-oriented" (R. Lakoff 1982, 25b). Certainly, for 
manv of our students, the separation of the oral and the printed text is a 
\*iolation of their authentic experiences of literacy. The fact is that 
recitation literacy created a form of secondary orality in which the oral 
comes from printed materials, not the face-to-face bonding of primary 
t)ralitv in oral literac\'. This secondary orality, according to Ong, lias be- 
come one of the dominant ftirms of communication in our television 
soviet V. English studies in K-12 schools urgently needs to recognize 
recitation performance and visual media as two of the key "texts" stud- 
ied in sclmol. 

One example of this kind of work in recitation performance is the ex- 
periment ol Kristin \alentine (1992) at Arizona Slate Lniversity in her 
public speaking classes, where she assigns students the task ot preparing 
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a classroom recitation on research articles. She reports that the process of 
preparing for this recitation not only helps the reciter understand the ar- 
ticle, but the process of hearing a recitation likewise helps the listeners 
understand it. Some students have taken the assignment one step further 
and added a second person, who at various points in the recitation pre- 
sents a conversational translation of the recitation. 

Another example of this effort to give recitation performance a 
prominent place in English classes is the recent work of John Dix^n in 
the United Kingdom. Dixon has challenged the separation of re? iing 
from talking in the first Cox report on standards for teaching English 
(Cox 1988). Dixon recommends an emphasis on a performance model 
of reading in which reading is ''a social act, involving the voices and 
the bodies of pupils who are interacting with each other" (Dixon 1994, 
5). Says Dixon: 

A performance model makes explicit what the students are learn- 
ing to use — their voices and their bodies — when they are reading 
aloud in-role.... It foregrounds the roies of a director, and explicitly 
calls for the students to learn these. (Dixon 1994, 3) 

Finally, says Dixon: 

Where a performance relies heavily on the spoken voice, as it fre- 
quently does in poetry, it's doing exactly what radio does. When a 
performance includes bodily as well as vocal signs, and costumes 
and settings (maybe with music or back- projected visuals), are all 
being responded to by the audience, this is exactly what the cam- 
eras and microphones are frequently working on in television. 
(Dixon 1994, 7) 

It is essential to remember that some of the more rigid forms of early 
recitation literacy still persist in our classrooms. The secular catechism 
typical of signature and recitation literacy turns up frequently in Pet- 
rosky's study of classrooms: 

Teacher: What kinds of books are on the back wall? 

Stiuieut: Periodicals. 

Teacher: No. Cox, what kinds of books are on the back wall? 

Stuiieat: Fiction. 

Teacher: What el Misha? 

Stiiiient: Biographies. 

Teacher: If I wanted to know where George Washington was born, 

tan 1 Hnd that out from the encyclopedia? 

Cla>^: (in nni^im) M's. (Petroskv 1990, 0.'^) 
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Stuckey and Alston (1990) describe similar classrooms, observing that 
"at-risk students are rarely asked to do what their more privileged 
peers routinely do. That is, they are rarely asked to speak, to think, to 
plan, to collaborate, or to evaluate" (Stuckey and Alston 1990, 250). 

It would be a mistake to conclude that this use of one form of recita- 
tion literacy in the 1990s accomplishes nothing. Petrosky notes that in 
the Delta, this literacy of recitation and basic skills helped solv'e that 
area's pressing problems of poverty and of "getting students out of the 
Delta and into post-secondary education or the military." Asks Pet- 
rosky, "Isn't that solution an indicator of a sophisticated literacy at 
work in a large social and political sense?" (Petrosky 1990, 65). The 
point is that this use of this form of recitation literacy in the 1990s may 
have accomplished something in the past, but it no longer accom- 
plislies enough. There is a growing doubt that students will continue to 
be able to get out of the Delta with this kind of literacy. As noted earlier, 
tor the first time in the history of the country, high school graduates are 
earning fewer dollars than their fathers (Murnane and Levy 1993). 

Recitation was the last literacy period in the U.S. when teachers en- 
tered cIassroon\s v'ith unquestioned authority over knowledge. In a 
recitation ein'ironment, students often stood wlien teachers entered the 
room, nodded appreciatively when a teacher passed, and sat quietly 
when told to do so. A toe-the-line culture was possible because the 
teacher and his or her texts or works were the source of knowledge and 
moral authority. In the Iiterac\' periods which follow, authority begins 
to move from the teacher to the text and finally to x'arious communi- 
ties. Each shift of authority changes the forms of literacy, and these 
shifts in forms of literacy change forever the relationship between 
teachers and students. During recitation literacy, intelligence and liter- 
acy were associated with quest ion -answer responses, with the elo- 
t)uence and rhetorical skill of memorized recitations of authoritatixe 
texts, and with the student's composed and recited reports. Bv 191h, lit- 
eracy was beginning to be redefined as silent reading and analysis. 



Notes 



I . Rh>u was still made in the home for the home: "Thoiigli onl\ a tew miles 
trom the renter of the greatest metropolis in the land, Queens C'oimty and 
much (T BnH)kl\'n were still semi-rural in and man\' families were as de- 
pemlenl on ;.mall-scaU* agriailture tis on the industrial or commercial empkn'- 
menl ot the men in the himily. ...Mcinhattan itself was more bucolic than urban, 
and pigs and gixils were r»ften seen along the Hast Ri\ er . . . much of the care of 
urban livestock and gardens inevitable tell to women ...the majoritv of women 
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undertook a streniunis annual bout of preserving, pickling, canning, and jelly 
making, and most baking was done in the family kitchen. Among 7,000 work- 
ing-class families investigated by the U.S. Bureau of Labor between 1889 and 
1892, less than half purchased any bread" (Smuts 1971, 11-13). 

2. Women are the second group of parents to leave the home to work. Men 
were the first. 

3. Literacy standards in the U.S. have often been influenced by literacy 
standards in other countries. Similar trends of assimilation were underway in 
Italy and in France (D. Resnick 1991a, 22). Less than half the population of 
France spoke French in 1860, and no more than two or three percent of the pop- 
ulation of Italy could speak Italian in 1860 (24). But in the late 1800s, both coun- 
tries decided to mandate one language as a step toward national cohesion and 
assimilation. Says Daniel Resnick, "Public schooling in these nations lies on the 
njins of buried dialects" (D. Resnick 1991a, 25). But the U.S., more than the two 
other nations, excluded other languages (25). CXir contemporary language 
about "world-class standards" is, from one point of view, an expansion of the 
idea of the United Nations into our everyday lives and our educational forums. 

4. There is ^ood evidence suggesting "that literacy was boosted by the 
commercial aspects of urbanization, not the industrial aspects" (Kaestle 1985, 
2b). In other words, commercial and urbanization needs pushed the country to- 
ward recitation literacy. 

5. Blair's book also helped "spread the rhetoricians' approach" to reading 
(Applebee 1974, 17 [^; 271). Both college and secondary classrooms used the 
book (Applebee 1974, 9). 

b. Signature reading, such as it was, was intensive, \ ery slow, and a distinct 
"contrast to the faster pace and casualness of mid-nineteenth century reading" 
(D. Hall 1983,23). 

7. This approach is reminiscent of what Goody found in some of the twenti- 
eth century's developing countries during the 19b0s; "The elementary class is 
taught not to read but to recite, simply using the letters .is mnemonics for what 
comes next" (Goody 1968, 222). Arithmetic in the recitation literacy period was 
primarily a form of the spelling bee, with students reciting such things as the 
multiplication tables. In high school or more advanced instruction, arithmetic 
evolved into a combination of reciting tables (addition, multiplication, and di- 
vision), translating word problems to numbers on the chalkboard, and doing 
word problems on one's individual slate (P. Cohen 1982, 138). The use of the 
slate had two results. First, it saved money when compared to writing on 
paper, and second, it put a premium on memorizing and imprinting. 

8. College instruction during recitation literacy appeared as follows: 

The division officer sits behind a sort of raised box or pulpit over- 
looking the whole . . . most of the officers call upon their men, by 
K>t — drawing their names, haphazard, from a box which contains 
them — and so making each individual liable to be examined on 
every dav's lesson, ... In a Latin or Greek recitation one may be 
asked to read or scan a short passage, another to translate it, and a 
third to answtT quesliims as to its constmctitMi, and so on; or all 
this and more mav be required ot the same individual. The reciter is 
expected simplv tt'> answer the tjueslitms which am pul to him, but 
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not ask any of his instmctor, or dispute his assertions. If he has any 
enquiries to make, or controversy to carry on, it must be done infor- 
mally, after the division has been dismissed. (G. Graff 1987, 32) 

9. The dates of the overall pattern of instruction follow Gerald Graff (1987) 
here. Tuman (1986) suggests the recitation approach may have been on its way 
out by 1819. Tuman, it seems to me, is talking about colleges. 

10. An article in The Nation shows that the debate was still raging in 1914 
about whether Greek and Latin classics should still be required for a B. A. in 
college ("A New Battle of the Books" 1914, 315-16). 



5 A Literacy of Decoding, 
Defining, and Analyzing: 



1916-1983 



From 1918 through 1964, at least in the research reports focused on 
the teaching of reading comprehension, there were no studies that 
involved oral reading or other kinds of oral presentations as tech- 
niques for impnnlng reading comprehension. (Robinson et al. 
1990,80) 



During signature and recording literacy, the public did not generally en- 
dorse English and English literature as an appropriate subject for K-12 
schools — in fact, in some places English literature was explicitly prohib- 
ited. But during recitation and report literacy, things changed. From 
I860 to 1890; the percentage of high schools offering courses in English 
literature "rose from 30 percent to 70 percent" (Applebee 1974, 37). Fi- 
nally, in 1894, the NEA's Committee of Ten named English literature as 
one of the nine subjects that should be taught in secondary schools, de- 
clared that high schools should ser\*e primarily the needs of college 
preparatory students (Applebee 1974, 43), and decided that "elocution 
appeared to lie outside of the subjects which the meeting was convened 
to discuss" (qtd. in Burro\vs 1977, 23).’ In other words, recitation was no 
longer the nation's minimum standard of literacy, and a subject called 
"English" was now a required experience for all secondary students. 

English literature became an institutionalized requirement in U.S. 
secondary schools in 1894 when the National Conference on Uniform 
Entrance Requirements in English, an organization of colleges and uni- 
versities, issued the Uniform Book List. The Uniform Book List, outlin- 
ing the required readings for college preparation, was adopted again in 
19(K) by the College Entrance Examination Board and adopted yet 
again in 1907 bv Eastern agencies that accredited high schools (New 
England Association Standing Committee on Ccnirses of Study 1907, 
53 q_ 73 ; Applebee 1974, 49-30). The Uniform Book List put the control 
of the high school curriculum in the hands of colleges and universities, 
named the required canonical works of English literature, named En- 
glish a national subject, and, at the same time, mandated once again 
that seanuiarv schools should focus their primarv attention on college 
preparatory students. 
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In 1911, high school English teachers, revolting against the college 
controls exercised in the Uniform Book List, organized the National 
Council of Teachers of English and called for a new national effort to 
change the nation's definition of minimum literacy, insisting that high 
schools must recognize the needs of all students who, said NCTE, were 
being ignored and underestimated in the 1894 definition of English and 
literacy." Charles Eliot, chair of the Committee of Ten, had, in fact, ear- 
lier predicted that the proportion of grammar school children inca- 
pable of pursuing geometry, algebra, and foreign language would turn 
out to be much smaller than imagined (Krug 1961, 67-68). In response 
to NCTE's revolt and to other concerns about the Uniform Book List, 
the NE A organized the Committee for the Reorganization of English, in 
1917, chaired by NCTE's James Hosic, and the Committee on the Cardi- 
nal Principles, in 1918. The NEA charged these committees to examine 
once again what the nation's definition r ; literacy should be, especially 
whether secondary schools should be for all students. 

These two committees, combining their commitment to equality with 
their belief in individual differences, essentially recommended a three- 
track system to bring all students into secondary schools, one track of 
English for college prep students, one for \'ocational students, and an- 
other for the general students. By 1994, the U.S. Office of Education was 
claiming that \'ocationaI schools served 20 percent of the population, 
cc41ege prep classes served another 20 percent, and general programs 
served 60 percent. USOE thought the generalist was being ignored: "We 
do not believe the remaining 60 percent of our youth of secondary 
school age will receive the life adjustment training they need and to 
which they are entitled as American citizens" (Applebee 1974, 144). In 
general, the college prep students were to be given Matthew Arnold's 
content, the vocational students were to be given occupational training, 
and the general students were to be given life-adjustment English. 

The curriculum for these three tracks was first outlined between 1914 
and 1916 by the American Psychological Association's project to pre- 
pare reading tests for draftees entering the army," between 1915 and 
1917 by the NEA's Committee on the Economy of Time in Education, 
and between 1917 and 1918 by the Cardinal Principles and the Hosic re- 
ports mentioned above. All of these projects defined English for "all" 
students as sequential reading skills, grammar skills, and some of the 
"basic" cultural information usually found in literature. Reading and 
grammar skills placed special emphasis on the decoding and analvsis of 
parts of texts-as-objects. Thus, by 1916, the public had arrived at a new 
description of a three-track English program and a new national defini- 
tion of basic, minimum literacy based on decoding and analytic skills. 
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But these policies were not adopted without an intense debate. Some 
reformers favored classrooms organized around the ideas of John 
Dewev, who adx'ocated a social, ci\ic literacy based on democratic 
transactions and aimed toward democratic participation and solutions 
of social problems. Still others, like Hugh Mearns and John T. Freder- 
ick, argued for personal growth and self-expression in which writing 
could be the therapeutic "'doing away with maladjustments of perron- 
ality" (qtd. in Kantor 1975, 18). Still others favored the ideas of Ellwood 
R Cubberly, who advocated a decoding literacy based on industrial 
needs for efficiency and Frederick Taylor's notions of standardized 
work. James Hosic's Report on the Rcori^imizatiou of En^lNi iu Secondivy 
Schooh (1917), published by the Office of Education, attempted to find a 
midpoint among the influences of Dewey, Cubberly, and Mearns, de- 
scribing the purpose of teaching composition, for example, as one ef- 
fort "to enable the pupil to speak and write correctly, convincingly, and 
interestingly." "The first step toward efficiency in the use of language," 
said Hosic, "is the culti\'ation of earnestness and sincerity; the second is 
the dex'elopment of accuracy and correctness; the third is the arousing 
of individuality and artistic consciousness" (Hosic 1917, 69-70). 

In general, Cubberlv won out, but not without a fight from people 
like Margaret Haley, who ^earned the 1904 convention of the National 
Education Association that the K-12 school reform debate was a strug- 
gle between two ideals: 

Two ideals are stmggling for supremacy in American life today: one 
I lie industrial ideal, dominating tlmi the supremacy ot commercial- 
ism, which subordinates the worker to the product and the machine; 
the other, the ideal ot democraev, the ideal of the educators, which 
places hiimanitv above all machines, and demands that all actix ity 
shall be the expression of life. (Haley 1904; qtd. in Tyack 1974, 2r>7) 

Halov, who helped establish one of the nation's first teachers' unions 
and who in 1916 became the first national organizer of the newly estab- 
lished American Federation of Teachers, warned that creating schools 
structured like factories could shift expertise in teaching away from 
teachers, where it was anchored during recitation literacy,*' to the new 
administrators and the nonteaching bureaucrats of Cubberly's factory 
model of schooling. Haley decried 

the increased tendency toward "'lactori/ing education," making 
the teacher an automaton, a mere factory hand, whose duty is 
carry out mechanically and iuu]uestitinablv the ideas and orders ot 
those clothed with the authoritx- of position, and who max or max 
not know the needs ol the children or how to minister to them 
(1 lalev 1904; qtd. in Ivack 1 974, 2^7) 
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Dewey had a similar warning: 

If there is a single public-school in the United States where there is 
official and constitutional provision made for submitting questions 
of methods of discipline and teaching ... to the discussion of those 
actually engaged in the work of teaching, that fact has escaped my 
notice. (Dewey 1904; qtd. inTyack 1974, 257) 

NCTE leaders also pushed for Dewey's ideas, recommending in 
1935 that the nation adopt Ati Experience Curriculum in English (Hatfield 
1935) organized around Dewey's ideas. But Dewey, Haley, and NCTE 
were not able to stop the nation's adoption of Cubberly's definition of 
literacy and his model for organizing schooling, Dewey's ideas slowly 
disappeared from the few schools where they had been tried, and by 
1944, Dewey's Progressive Education Association had closed its doors, 
and most of Dewey's notions about teaching and learning, although 
still discussed and debated, ceased to be a major influence in most pub- 
lic schools until the 1960s, 

Decoding and analytic literacy differed from recitation literacy in at 
least six ways. The first difference was that decoding/analytic literacy 
defined reading as decoding and analysis of parts and, thus, required 
students to be able to understand materials they had not seen or heard 
before, unlike recitation literacy, in which students were only required 
to read (or recite) the preannounced materials. For example. World War 
I recruits were expected to show their reading ability by silently an- 
swering the following kinds of questions: 

The pitcher has an important place in tennis football baseball 
handball. Cribbage is played with rackets mallets dice cards. The 
Holstein is a kind of cow horse sheep goat. The most prominent 
industry of Chicago is packing brewing automobiles flour. The 
topaz is usually red blue green. The Plymouth Rock is a kind of 
horse cattle granite fowl. Irving Cobb is famous as a baseball 
player actor writer artist. Clothing is made by Smith & Wesson 
Kuppenheimer B.T. Babbitt Swift & Co. The U.S. Naval 
Academy is at West Point Annapolis New Haven Ithaca. Rio de 
Janeiro is a city of Spain Argentina Portugal Brazil. 

From the point of view of the army recruits who were taught in the 
schools of recitaticM'i and reporting literacy, reading was largely the 
recitation of preassigned materials, and in recitation situations, people 
were generally not asked to recite or to read things they had not seen 
before. In addition, recitation tests were read aloud, not silently, and 
students got a chance to hear the public performance of others prior to 
their own performance. In the questions above, the first mass literacy 
lest given in this country, recruits were asked, without any prior notice. 
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to read silently the new questions or new materials and to answer 
them. For many of these recruits, these questions were unfair, the situa- 
tion was unfair, and the assumptions were strange. This new army test, 
prepared by a project of the American Psychological Association, con- 
stituted a shift to a new method of "teaching'' and "testing" — decode 
and analyze silently what you have not seen before and know the parts 
of the information requested — from pitcher to crihbage to Chicago. 

Needless to say, the proposed change in the nation's definition of 
minimum literacy was accompanied by charges that students of U.S. 
schools could not read. One commentator, reviewing the results of the 
first national machine-scored assessment of decoding literacy in the U.S. 
(Kelly 1969, 35-36), reported, "An overwhelming majority . . . had en- 
tered school, attended the primary grades where reading was taught, 
and had been taught to read. Yet, when as adults they were examined, 
they were unable to read readily such simple material as that of a daily 
newspaper" (Burgess 1921; qtd. in Hofstadter 1959, 12). 

This commentator seems to be criticizing the schools for not teach- 
ing reading, but my review of the evidence suggests that many of those 
draftees who went to school were taught to read the way traditional 
recitation literacy defined reading: reading is memorization, discus- 
sion, and recitation of preannounced passages. In 1916, draftees into 
the U.S. Army were encountering a new definition of reading: reading 
is silent decoding and analysis of the parts of unfamiliar materials. 
These recruits were criticized for not doing what they had never been 
taught to do. Recent attacks on schools for failing to teach students to 
read appear to be "deja vu all ov'er again" (to quote Yogi Berra, or was 
it Casey Stengel?). That is, contemporary students are being criticized 
for not being able to interpret or criticize texts, and yet they were usu- 
ally taught reading as decoding/analytic literacy, a literacy which 
never stressed the criticism of texts. 

The second difference between recitation literacy and decoding/ 
analytic literacy was that decoding/analytic literacy dropped the re- 
citation of whole passages and organized a bits-and-pieces intem^iga- 
tion of the student's mind. In both recitation and decoding literacy, 
'Verbal exchanges between teacher and students still pivoted on ques- 
tions asked by the teacher" (Cuban 1984, 132), but the formal recitation 
procedures of the nineteenth century, in which individuals recited from 
whole passages, were replaced by a questioning system in which the 
teacher attempted to discover orally or in writing the various parts and 
pieces which the students had in their minds (Cuban 1984, 132). Some- 
times in decoding literacy, the teacher used a "socialized recitation" in 
which he or she asked groups of students some leading questions after 
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which the students answered these questions vvliile remaining seated at 
their desks (Cuban 1984, 132). This si ift from oral recitations of whole 
pieces to oral answers about smaller bits meant that most classrooms 
began to seem like quiz shows focusing on small bits of information, not 
the memory dumps of whole pieces typical in many traditional recita- 
tion classes. 

The third difference between decoding literacy and recitation liter- 
acy was the emphasis of decoding/analytic literacy on silent reading. 
Thorndike had proposed that "\n school practice, it appears likely that 
exercises in silent reading to find answers to given questions, or to give 
summation of the matter read, or to list the questions which it answers, 
should in large measure replace oral reading'" (Thorndike 1906, 329). 
Kelly has observed that "until the twentieth century there is hardly a 
mention of silent reading" (Kelly 1969, 152), and Robinson et al. have 
called the shift from oral to silent reading the most dramatic change in 
reading instruction in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in the 
Li.S. (Robinson et al. 1990, 91). Bv 1923, Slama was reporting that "silent 
reading in the lower grades is now the most important problem con- 
fronting the primary teacher," adding that "heretofore, the main prob- 
lem of the teacher was the teaching of oral reading" (Slama 1923, 142). 
Again, the difference between recitation and decoding/analvtic literacy 
is easy to understand: in the recitation classroom, the sound of students 
reciting cultural messages; in the decoding/analytic classroom, the si- 
lence of students doing their written drills on word -attack skills and 
sentence analysis or gi\'ing short answers orally to questions. 

The fourth difference was that decoding, /analytic literacy was ex- 
pected to give^?// students, usually tracked up through high school, the 
tools for analyzing the world and for achieving practical goals in either 
college or some other work after high school. In fact, as Applebee 
notes, VV. Wilbur Hatfield, NCTE secretary /treasurer, warned NCTE 
leaders that '"unless it can be made clear, even to the practical mind," 
that composition and literature achieve results 'commensurate with the 
time alk>tment' . . . 'they will surely be replaced by subjects more ob\ i- 
ouslv useful'" (Applebee 1974, 85). Thus, all students were expected to 
become basic readers, but the college prep students were expected to 
become advanced analytical readers in college prep English; the voca- 
tional students were expected to become informational readers in busi- 
ness English; and students in general English were expected to knenv 
the difference between connotation and denotation, between "subjec- 
tive” and "objective" arguments, between "fact" and "(^pinion," be- 
tween a main idea and its parts, between the concrete and the abstract, 
and so lorlh. 
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One result of decoding/analytic literacy for everyone was a new in- 
dustry condensing and rewriting English classics into short pieces 
with simple words and short sentences. The Render's Digest, for exam- 
ple, quickly became a major industry, and a rather astounding number 
of bestselling books were produced to teach the average person how 
to read — from Ezra Pound's How to Read (1931) to Mortimer Adler's 
How to Rend a Book (1940). Adler's book was a national bestseller for 
over a year. 

During decoding/analytic literacy, the number of American authors 
added to the booklists of English classes also increased. Early in the 
nineteenth century, American writers had started a revolt against the 
literar\' traditions of Great Britain. Edgar Allan Poe, Walt Whitman, 
Mark Twain, Emily Dickinson, William Carlos Williams, and many oth- 
ers had calletl for the use of common speech in literature and for new 
topics based on the American experience. This revolt continued into 
decoding/analytic literacy, when American literature started being of- 
fered as a course, usually in the eleventh grade. 

Different ways of reading and different books to read eventually be- 
came different tracks and courses, and these tracks and courses sorted 
students inside schools, creating within the school program inequali- 
ties in race, ethnicity, social class, and gender (Wheelock 1992). Many 
students were pushed out, especially during the secondary school 
years. In fact, prior to the 1950s, many public high schools were proud 
of their large dropout rates because these rates were supposedly a clear 
sign of how intellectually "tough" their school was. But these "pushed 
out" students, who were the status symbols of schools in the 1920s and 
1930s, became the "dropout" problems of the 1950s and the 1960s, 
From the 1960s onward, schools began experimenting with keeping all 
students in school through high school. The commitment of decoding 
and analytical literacy to bring all students into K-12 schools eventu- 
ally extended to colleges, particularly through the G.I. Bills of World 
War II (1940s) and the Korean War (1950s). 

The fifth difference between recitation literacy and decoding literac}' 
was the treatment of language as an object to be analyzed into objective 
parts. Recitation literacy studied language as a transparent medium for 
delivering the nation's cultural heritage and for developing the charac- 
ter of readers. Decoding/analytic literacy treated language as a visible, 
opaque object which could be segmented into parts, separate from the 
responses of readers and from the intentions of the author. Recitation 
literaev emphasized the processes of ekxution that made oral delivery 
visible, but decoding literacy emphasized language parts, "objective" 
methods of analvsis, and a language about language: 
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Fundamental to comprehension and composition in writing is the 
ability to analyze language as a system of bits and pieces in pat- 
terns. This analysis requires the use of metalanguage used to dis- 
sect language as an artifact. (Olson 1984) 

This language about language included a body of knowledge about 
traditional, structural, and transformational grammars (Chomsky 
1957; Chomsky 1965; Hunt 1965; O'Donnell, Griffith, and Norris 1967; 
Mellon 1969; O' Ha re 1975); about reading as rules of phonology; and 
about text-level analysis (Robinson et al. 1990, 75). One essential 
change in decoding /analytic literacy was that a literal reading was dis- 
tinguished from a reading of metaphors and figures of speech. Figures 
of speech were no longer considered a source for literal readings. 

David Bartholomae has argued that these notions of the "objectivity" 
of text and the "objective reading levels" of readers produced a publica- 
tion industry designed to match books with the "reading levels" of vari- 
ous types of readers. He gives as one example the work of Ruth Strang, 
one of Gray's students, who reported that an adult African American 
busperson ("NT.") who had read Mein Kampf, Wells's Outline of Histori/, 
Coon's Measuring Ethiopia, and Voltaire's Camiide over a month or more 
had made "no attempt to separate his summary of what the author said 
from his own comments" (Strang 1942, 53). Strang concludes that this 
reader needs "help in getting a more adequate idea of what he reads .. . 
For what does it profit N.T. to read if he gains from his reading only er- 
roneous ideas?" (Strang 1942, 51). In other words, N.T. was judged not 
to be a competent reader because he inserted his ideas into the reading. 
Therefore, N.T. needed to be matched with different books at his proper 
level. Books at his level are presumably those N.T. would not need to 
comment on because the meaning was so obvious. 

Literature, too, became an objective form to be analyzed and seg- 
mented. In 1917, influential Russian formalist Viktor Schlovsky pub- 
lished "Art as De\'ice," which asserted that literary works were objects 
and that ar was primarily structure or device, not a message (Eagle- 
ton 1983, vii). From the work of Schlovskv and others, decoding/ana- 
Ivtic literacy created a literary language which dissected works into 
literature and non literature; into different traditions and historical pe- 
riods; into different types of works and different types ol heroes, nar- 
rators, symbols, and figures of speech; into a separation of linguistics 
from liierary analysis; into a separation of rhetoric and literature — 
eventually separating linguistics and rhetoric from many English de- 
partments, 

Shakespeare, Milton, and Matthew Arnc)ld's other Class 1 works 
were still pri\ileged during decoding literacy, but now these works 
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were read/analyzed by formalists, not moralists, who, says Eagleton, 
"started out by seeing the literary work as a more or less arbitrary as- 
semblage of 'devices'" and ended up defining a literary reading as an 
analysis of language forms — forms such as paradox, irony, image, 
sound, symbol, rhythm, meter, rhyme, metaphor, and character con- 
trast (Eagleton 1983, 3). 

The New Criticism of decoding/analytic literacy created a language 
for literacy in which one had to reject the "affective fallacy," in which 
meaning came from the reader's subjective feelings; the "intentional 
fallacy," in which meanings came from the "facts" of the author's life 
and private letters (see Wimsatt 1954, 3-18, 21-39)^; and what we might 
call the "message fallacy," in w'hich the meaning of a literary work was 
assumed to be captured by paraphrases of a text's meaning (see Frye 
1957,77)/' 

This rejection of the information, the paraphrase, and the explicit 
moral messages of literary works was based on the claim that the func- 
tion of various literary devices was to deform, estrange, violate, and 
defamiliarize ordinary language to such an extent that a literary mean- 
ing was "so ambiguous that it could not be debased and applied to any 
practical or dogmatic end" (Scholes 1992, 149). 

The message fallacy insisted that good literature could not be a sin- 
gle, certain meaning. Fi)wc^nns Wakt\ for example, is literature because 
it simply cannot be read as a jigsaw pu/zle in which all of the informa- 
tion is apparent at the end, and because it challenges us to learn to live 
with ambiguity. Eagleton says, "If you approach me at a bus stop and 
murmur. Thou still unravished bride of cjuietness,' then 1 am instantly 
aware that 1 am in the presence of the literary" (Eagleton 1983, 2). What 
social purposes were served by this approach to literature? Some liter- 
ary critics argued that for college prt'p students, the complexities of the 
modern world required that human beings be capable of tolerating am- 
biguity in meaning and avt)iding the hubris e^f certainty in meaning 
(Empson 1930). Of course, this uncertain meaning, reserved for college 
prep students alone, did not mean uncertain form. Form was always 
objective and clear. 

This approach to literature ser\'ed professional needs to protect liter- 
ature from science. Literature needed to privilege the certainty and ob- 
jectivity of form and the uncertainly and ambiguity of meaning 
because, according to 1. A. Richards, the information ot science was 
threatening to displace the authority of literature (Richards 1948). 
Wimsatt and Brc>oks insisted that "there could be no conflict for the 
good reason that there was no common ground on which science and 
poetrv (properlv understcxul) . . . could meet" because literature had 
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certainty of form and science had certainty of meaning (Wimsatt and 
Brooks 1957, 626). Eventually, Richards's fear of information and para- 
phrase led him to privilege poetry as a "purer" literary form, than either 
the novel or the short story, both of which Richards feared might have 
clear meanings, and led Wellek and Warren to restrict literature to fic- 
tion, which did not have a commitment to anything in the "real" world, 
as did science. 

The separation of literature from physical science did not mean that 
literature was "unscientific." First, there was, as noted before, objective 
form. Second, Northrop Frye, the leading literary theorist during de- 
coding literacy, claimed that literary criticism "is as coherent and pro- 
gressive as the study of science," but, he added, that "the main 
principles of which are as yet unknown to us" (Frye 1957, 10-11). In the 
absence of these main principles, decoding and anah'tic literacy pro- 
duced numerous literary forms focusing on types of writing (novel, 
poem, short story), tvpes of heroes, cultural categories (American liter- 
ature, English literature, literature of the Middle Ages), types of plots, 
and instances of metaphor, irony, and other literary devices. These 
kinds of topics, conim^^n in secondary school English courses into the 
1970s, always claimed to be above immediate political issues and to be 
focused on uni versa Is of the human spirit. 

This approach to literature as form was perfectly suited for a period in 
which English teachers wanted to make their work more "scientific," 
more "objecti\'e," more removed from metaphysics and the morality of 
recitation literacy— indeed, more Cubherly-like, more Tiylorized. This 
objectification of literacy not only separated literature from physical sci- 
ence, it also separated literature from politics. Bruce Franklin has argued 
that this "scientism," "objectivity," and emphasis on form over content 
was perfectly designed for a profession wishing to ignore the political 
turmoil of the Russian Revolution of 1917, the rising proletarian litera- 
ture and culture of the 1930s, the union movement of the 1920s and 
1930s, the depression of the 1930s, the Harlem Renaissance of the 1930s, 
and the McCarthy, peri (ui of the 1950s (Franklin 1970). One might add to 
this list the riots in African American communities in the 1960s and, fi- 
nally, the dissent over Vietnam in the 1970s. To a verv large degree, sep- 
aration-from-the-world became the disputed norm for the teaching 
profession during decoding/analytic literacy, as professional groups at- 
tempted to protect themselves from public dissent and to maintain their 
tenuous professional status. By the end of decoding/ analytic literacy, the 
separation c( English from the world was no longer possible. 

In the early davs of decoding/analytic literacy, the separation of 
literature from messages left English without much of a subject for 
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N'ocational and general students who, said administrators and school 
boards, wanted reading materials to help them in life adjustment and 
in N'ocational preparation. In the early days of decoding literacy, En- 
glish courses for vocational and general students focused on guidance 
for everyday problems, including units on ''C(H)d Rules for Living," 
"Developing a Pleasing Persona li tv," "Shame over Lowly Origins," bi- 
ographies of canonical writers with "moral fiber" (Emerson, Milton, 
and so forth), and stories showing the moral imperative of historv and 
democracy {The frontier, Obligations of a Detnoeracif, War ami Peace), A 
few texts were added to the general English course to focus on specific 
N'ocational needs, including units on "How to Get a Job," "Good Work 
Habits," and Horatio Alger success stories showing how vocational 
skills and hard work paid off. Bv the l^)50s, even most of these voca- 
tional and geneial English courses were focusing on reading of the 
parts — pkU, setting, conflict, main character, genre. 

This separation of reading for information from reading for a litorarv 
experience — a 1 wavs a tension throughout decoding/analytic literaev, 
particularly in secondary schools — eventually contributed to the sepa- 
ration of the International Reading Association from NCTE; to the sepa- 
ration of the Teachers of Speakers of Other Languages from NCTE; and 
finally to the separation of reading as a field from literarv and humanis- 
tic studies. It took the whole language movement and its supporters to 
help establish once again some connections between the reading com- 
munity and humanistic studies, and this happened because, bv the end 
of decoding/analytic literaev, il was becoming ob\ious to ever\'one that 
even reading the newspapers these da vs is an interpretive activity. Sim- 
ply segmenting works into parts was no longer enough. 

Like reading, composition studies during d ecod ing/ anal v tic liter- 
acy began to drift a wav from literary and humanistic studies. Decod - 
ing/analvtic literaev institutionalized in K-12 public schools a model 
of the essay adopted by the Royal Society of London in 16h7 and elalxj- 
rated on by George C'ampbell in The Philosopin/ of Rhetoric in 177h (see 
Crowley 14, 55, 140-41). This model called for conciseness (do not 
waste words = efficiency), clarity (simplify the message), logic (ideas 
should have a rational cimneclion), and no stylistic turns (see Sprat 
1 l('>n7| N72). Notice that this wav t>f writing is quite different from the 
forms celebrated in literature. Unlike compositiems in recitation liter- 
acy, compositicMis in deccKiing/anah tic literacN' were silent e\'ents, fo- 
cused primarily on the "product," not the audience, and certainly not 
the N'oice and elocutic^n o\ the author. Savs Crow lev, "Indeed, some cur- 
rent-traditional lexlboi^ks frankly acknowledged students' nonidentit\- 
by insisting that they erase anv textual marks oi their presence, such as 
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first-person pronouns'" (Crowley 1990, 151), This model of the essay 
was, in fact, a model of the process of empirical science: start with a 
topic sentence or hypothesis, eliminate the first person, relate this hy- 
pothesis to prior knowledge in a novel way, present the implications of 
this topic sentence or hypothesis, present the tests or evidence support- 
ing these implications, and then present the conclusion, possibly with 
an alternative hypothesis (see Olson 1994). Of course, in this definition 
of a composition, all that literary talk about an "unravished bride" sim- 
ply did not belong. 

Throughout decoding/analytic literacy there was a well-organized 
effort to keep composition studies in a relatively unimportant position 
within English studies. In colleges, the teaching of composition was as- 
signed to low-paid graduate students, and literature courses were re- 
served for the full professors. This approach would not have worked, 
of course, without a theory which turned composition into a simple 
field of "techniques," requiririg only low-level work. E. D. Hirsch was 
one of those who reiterated such a technical theory toward the end of 
decoding/analytic literacy, when pressure was building to do some- 
thing about the position of composition in English studies: 

I infer that there are universal stylistic features in all good prose of 
every kind and that these features of good style are all reducible to 
a single principle: One prose style is better than another when it 
CO ninuini cates the same meanings as the other does but requires 
less effort from the reader, (Hirsch 1977, 9) 

Hirsch is arguing that composition, unlike literary studies, is a tech- 
nical assignment to attain efficient communication and that a standard 
of writing quality and thus, readability could be learned in a few days: 

Our results to date suggest that an assessor can accurately score 
relati\ e readability after a few days of practice — This justifies a 
guardeo optimism about the future of composition research and 
about its effectiveness in raising the competence of teachers and 
writers alike,. ..(Hirsch 1977, 190-91) 

From the point of view of many composition theorists, Hirsch was try- 
ing to do to composition instruction what Frederick Taylor and Cub- 
berly did to schooling— trivialize it by standardizing it, by turning it 
into a collection of techniques, and by destroying its connections to hu- 
manistic studies. Hirsch-like attitudes clearly succeeded in keeping 
writing pn^grams marginalized in the literature emphasis of English 
classes throughout most of decoding/ analytic literacy. Most K-1 2 stud- 
ies reported that students did very little writing (A. Applebee 1981; 
Squire and R. Applebee 1%8). 
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The sixth difference between recitation and decoding/analytic liter- 
acy is the way in which the two periods organized schools. Recitation 
literacy was embedded in a highly decentralized school system held to- 
gether by shared values of national cohesion. Decoding/ analytic liter- 
acy was embedded in a highly centralized system with regulations for 
establishing grade levels, for sequences of textbooks, for selecting tests 
for each grade level, and for describing sequences of instruction for 
each subject. These regulations were often the only cement that held to- 
gether the many new intellectual communities of decoding/analytic lit- 
eracy. I have already mentioned the tension between what composition 
programs tried to do and what literature programs tried to do. Because 
schools added new courses and new departments when requests were 
made, high schools became what Powell called the shopping mall high 
school in K-12 (Powell, Farrar, and Cohen 1985), and colleges became 
what Gerald Graff called ^^Let's-make-a-deal" institutions (see G. Graff 
1987, 125-43). Schooling during decoding/analytic literacy was man- 
aged day-to-day by bureaucratic forms and processes, not issues of con- 
tent. But, of course, this way of managing curriculum had an impact on 
content. 

This centralized, bureaucratic pattern of school organization was 
promoted by Ellwood P. Cubberly, the first dean of Stanford's School of 
Education, who proposed in his 1916 text Pnhlic School Administration 
that K-12 schools should be like the factories of decoding/ analytic liter- 
acy, complete with assembly lines of conditioned behavior. Cubberly's 
book, which George Counts called "the most widely read and influen- 
tial book on school administration of our generation" (qtd. in Callahan 
1962, 96), called for school decisions to be centralized in the administra- 
tive staff, for teachers to be defined as supervised workers, and for stu- 
dents to be defined as the products of a school-factory system. 

One obvious result of this increased centralization was the dramatic 
increase in administrators. In their 1890 Middletown study, Robert and 
Helen Lynd found that only the superintendent did no teaching, but by 
1924 they found "a galaxy of principals, assistant principals, supervi- 
sors of special subjects, direct('>rs of vocational education and home 
economics, deans, attendance officers, and clerks, who do no teaching" 
(Lynd and Lynd 1929, 210). The same pattern has been observed in col- 
leges and universities. 

Another result of centralization was the introduction of movable 
chairs and desks in K-12 schools (Cuban 1984). Movable desks made 
it possible for centralized management to vary class sizes and to es- 
tablish classrooms wherever and whene\'cr necessary. 1 his change to 
movable desks did not necessarily produce more variation in seating 
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configurations because teachers often followed the practice of mark- 
ing "the floor where the furniture 'belonged'" (Mayher and Brouse 
1^)86, 619). Some researchers have interpreted this behavior by teach- 
ers as evidence of teachers' resistance to change and innovation in 
curriculum, but it appears that for many teachers this marking prac- 
tice may have been a last ditch effort to prevent increases in their 
class sizes. 

Cubberly's centralization and the school-as-factorv model would not 
have worked without some enthusiasm for centralized scientific man- 
agement among education leaders. As early as 1911, the National Edu- 
cation Association's Department of Superintendents had expressed its 
enthusiasm for scientific management by charging the Committee on 
the Economy of Time "to eliminate nonessentials from the elementarv 
curriculum'' (K. Goodman et al. 1988, 14). This committee produced pa- 
pers on standardized \'ocabuIary by Robinson Jones, on minimum read- 
ing rates by S. A. Courtis, on graded texts by j. H. Hoshinson, and on 
principles of teaching reading by William S. Gray. This last paper con- 
tributed greatly to the dex^elopinent of basal reading materials (K. 
Goodman et al. 1988, I4-*15) and ultimatelv to the development of 
teacher manuals to turn teachers into routine workers: 

A basic reader is really one part of a svslem for teaching Reading. 

This system includes the basic books themsehes, the workbooks 
that go with them, and the teachers' manual, which tells what to do 
with the textbooks, what to do with the workbooks, and also tells 
all the other activities a teacher should go thn)ugh in order to do a 
complete job of teaching reading. (K. Cioodinan et al. 1988, 20-21 ) 

The July 1912 convention of the National Education Association fea- 
tured Taylor-like sessions on "By What Standards or Tests Shall the Ef- 
ficiency ot a School or System of Schools Be Measured?" "Progress in 
Standardizing the Measurement of Composition," "Standards of Mea- 
suring the Efficiency of Normal-School Students," and "The Principals 
of Scientific Management Applied to Teaching Music in the Public 
Schools" (NEA 1912). From 1916 to 1983, Cubberly's school-as-factorv 
theory produced a continuing series of innovations in recordkeeping, 
machine-scored testing, specialists al various levels of management, 
and, by the 1960s, MBOs — Management bv Behavioral Objectives: 

Hducational objectives pinned to predictable, measurable student 
performance would otter a much-needed basis for measuring pro- 
gram cost against program eftectix eness. Such cost accounting, in 
turn, would proim>le more ettectix e allocation ot existing resoun t‘s 
among competing educational programs. (I.essinger and Allen 
l%‘-t. H7) 
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Management bv Behavioral Objecti\’es grew out of the work of 
Franklin Babbit, professor of educational administration at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, who forty-five years earlier specified 821 educational 
objectives for K-12 schools. His list ranged from "ability to use lan- 
guage in all ways" to "ability to care for the hair and scalp" and "ability 
to care for the nails" (Applebee 1974, 83). By the 1960s, the care of the 
hair, scalp, and nails was no longer on the list of school objectives, and 
in its place were hundreds, maybe thousands, of small, measurable ob- 
jectives for English instruction — all a monument to the ideas of Ell- 
wood P. Cubberly and Cubberly's inspiration, Frederick Taylor. 

Frederick Taylor's principles of "scientific management" and Cub- 
berly's system for managing curriculum were also quite compatible 
with the measurement principles of Edward L. Thorndike, who argued 
that the teaching of reading and writing should be organized around 
"the essential elements" and that "whate\'er exists at all, exists in some 
measure" (Thorndike 1918, 16). Thorndike's book An Introduction to the 
Thconi of Mental and Social Mcamrcincnt (1904), which was called by 
Cubberlv "the beginning of a new era in the study of educational prob- 
lems" (Cubberlv 1924, 186), called for teachers to break tasks into se- 
quenced parts (Thorndike's law of readiness); to repeat each part 
frequently and sequentially (Thorndike's law of exercise); to present 
feedback in the form of a grade, a check, a smiling face, a star, or some 
other form of instructional M&M'" (Thorndike's law of effect); and to 
test things the same way they are taught (Thorndike's law of identical 
elements) (K. Goodman et al. 1988, 12-13). Thorndike's approach was 
perfectly suited to Cubberly's nio\’ement. 

The shift to decoding/analytic literacy's centralized, objective test- 
ing using multiple-choice items and machine scoring was a ten-year 
process which culminated in the Army Alpha test of 1916-1917.' At 
first, there were a few experiments with analytic scales to measure 
writing achievement through the judgment of teachers, but teacher 
judgments were se\ erelv criticized for unreliability and unfairness in 
the sorting of students. One study showed a difference of 35-40 points 
on a 1 00-point scale among 142 different teachers across the country 
(Starch and Eliot 1912). These findings, plus the growing movement of 
scientific management, ga\’e a high priority to new "objecti\-e," bias- 
free centralized approaches to assessment. The time was ripe for multi- 
ple-choice items for measuring English. According to Samuelson (1987, 
118) and Madaus (1943), Frederick Kelly invented the multiple-choice 
item in 1914, and bv l'->l(i, the Army Alpha, a group-administered, mul- 
tiple-choice test, was de\'eloped and ready to be gi\'en to draftees na- 
tionwide. Bv BUh, even the College Entrance Examination Board had 
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adopted multiple-choice testing (Madaus 1993, 19), and in 1937, the 
College Board dropped the writing component of the Standard 
Achievement Test (Angoff and Dyer 1971). 

Decoding/analytic literacy, through its emphasis on decoding unfa- 
miliar, anonymous texts and its centralization of information, ser\'ed the 
functional needs of the centralized city market, the centralized factory, 
centralized government, and the increasingly anonymous modes of dis- 
course through which individuals interacted (Braverman 1974). Central- 
ization and standardization were pervasive in society. They shaped the 
production of knowledge, of automobiles, and, yes, even of telephones. 
The Bell telephone would have disappeared, says Bnano Latour, if the 
Bell Company had not purchased Western Electric and made it the exclu- 
sive manufacturer for all of its telephone hardware (Latour 1987, 189). 

By the early 1900s, the anonymous, modern corporation had become 
a recognized social entity which one could sue or tax — just as the state 
had once sued or taxed the family and other face-to-face groups in an- 
other age. Modern corporations, by relying upon centralized, anony- 
mous texts directed at unfamiliar and often ''standardized" audiences, 
expanded markets in all parts of the country. Even food production be- 
came increasingly anonymous and centralized. For example, the 
amount of butter produced by individual farms fell from nearly 100 
p>ercent in 1879 to 75 percent in 1899 and to 20 percent by 1939 (Braver- 
man 1974, 275). In other words, industrial economics turned social 
needs like food into a processed product made in centralized factories, 
then sold by centralized foe)d brokers, and finally purchased by central- 
ized markets. The consumers of these products were increasinglv peo- 
ple who organized their labor through centralized unions and other 
institutions. 

The anonymous, centralized nature of interactions during decod- 
ing/analytic literacy, at least when compared with interactions during 
recitation Iiterac\', helped change the definition of minimum "reading" 
lex'els in society. During recitation literacy, the courts attempted to 
protect those who could not read the literal meaning of unfamiliar 
texts. But in 1913, the courts ruled that "one who signs a contract is 
bound to exercise reasonable care and prudence to inform himself of 
its contents" (^horci^-Miicllcr Co. i\ Lojoii)!^ 1913; qtd. in E. Stevens 
1983, 78), and again in 1921, the court said the written contract over- 
rode all prior oral negotiations i\ Spiker 1921; qtd. in E. Stevens 

1983, 78). These two court decisions were adopting decoding/anaivtic 
literacy as the legal definition of "reading" — a definition which legallv 
required that people be able to decode for themselves the literal mean- 
ing of unfamiliar texts: 
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I’rotection for the illiterate party to a contract became increas- 
ingly difficult vvithin the context of an ideal free market economy. 

. . . During most of the nineteenth century, courts seemed to make 
an effort to preserve the rights of illiterate contracting parties and 
to protect these persons against abuses stemming from the inabil- 
ity to read and write. By the end of the nineteenth century, how- 
ever, the emphasis had shifted. . , . Rather, it had become clear 
that the illiterate person was bound to inform himself and to take 
the initiative in securing a correct reading of the contract. (E. 
Stevens 1983, 79-80) 

People were required not only to read the language of the law, but to 
read a ficw language of the law. By 1916, we find in legal discourse a 
style of logic and social practice quite different from that which was 
typical of legal discourse during most of recitation literacy. We find that 
"every phrase is technical and legal to an extent that often defies trans- 
lation^ (Johns 1904, iv), and we also find that "the struggle for clarity, 
the development of a specialist field... are constant themes in the analy- 
sis of the influence of wTiting on law" (Goody 1986, 147). This empha- 
sis in law during decoding literacy on exactness of statement, clarity of 
definition, and a vocabulary of specialists was, of course, quite compat- 
ible with trends in reading, writing, factory production, and informa- 
tion processing throughout society. 

In factories, the trends toward standardization required new forms 
of production and new systems for regulating production processes: 
"The development of automatic industrial controls from the 1920s on 
reflected the shift to continuous-process production in many industries 
and the emergence of svstems-control methods" (Noble 1984, 59). 
Shaiken (1984) has shown that before the turn of the century, skilled 
workers had considerable power in the production process, but after 
Frederick Tavlor's centralization and segmentation of functions, work- 
ers lost that power and became the interchangeable parts of a machine. 
Taylor's centralization and control of knowledge in the "new" factory 
eventually led to the development of thousands of electronic devices 
for storing, combining, and centralizing information. The UNIVAC, a 
data-processing computer, "was [first] sold to the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census in 1951, to CBS in 1953, and to General Electric in 1954" (Noble 
1984, 51); likewise an analog computer for controlling automatic pro- 
duction was sold to Texaco's Port Arthur refinery in 1959, to Mon- 
santo's Louisiana ammonia plant in I960, and to B. F. Goodrich's vinyl 
plastic facility in Calvert, Kentucky, in I960 (Noble 1984, 60). 

In summary, the shift of economic acti\'ity away from the home, 
neighborhoods, and fragmented urban areas to centralized cities and 
factories meant that workers needed to bi' able to get literal, basic 
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meanings from unfamiliar, anonymous materials in order to survive in 
a large corporation, a mass army, a large factory, and a mass communi- 
cation system where newly fainted materials appeared daily. To meet 
this social need for "basic reafeing," decoding/analytic literacy needed 
a model of mind which fit daat')ding/analytic literacy's assumptions. 
John Locke's tabiiln m^a model of mind had been an adequate founda- 
tion for recitation literacy because it focused the study of mind first on 
the patterns of knowledge imprinted on the mind through recitation 
and experience and second on the metaphysics of an internal "rea- 
soner" or "writer on the mind" — what Gilbert Ryle called the i^host in 
the nmchine (Ryle 1949). This model of mind privileged a psychology of 
introspection (Wundt, Creighton, and Titchener 1896). 

However, decoding/analytic literacy required a model of mind 
which rejected the metaphysics of an internal reasoner and which fo- 
cused on observable, measurable, manageable data, and external be- 
havior, not internal introspection. John Watson (1923) and later B. F. 
Skinner (1957) provided such a model ^f mind in behaviorism. In one 
sense, behaviorism ignored the mind^al together, and this was probably 
a good strategy at that time for a teaching profession which desired to 
proclaim its scientific status and its indifference to the political tensions 
of the period. And, of course, beha\'iorism worked as long as one was 
content with objecti\'e parts and "basic reading." 

In the sixty-plus years between 1916 and 1983, the evidence suggests 
that the general population showed an overall increase in scores on 
tests that measured the decoding/analytic comprehension of unfamil- 
iar materials- For example, Tuddenham (1948) reports that the scores of 
draftees increased 33 percentage points on the Army Alpha test be- 
tween World War I and World War II (Kaestle et al. 1991, 85). During 
World War I, only about 45 percent of the recruits could read at what 
we have ccmie to identify as a nine-year-old (or third-grade) Ie\'el on 
the Army Alpha tests, but by Work! War 1 1, that figure had risen to 
about 63 percent, and by the Vietnam War G\ ler 199()), to about 80 per- 
cent. These le\’els ('»f reading are equally impressive when comparisons 
are made with other nations. From the data on a common reading test 
given in fifteen nations, it appears that the American educational svs- 
tem enables nearly three-fourths of its vinmg people to attain a reading 
level that most cither nations achie\’e.i4}Tly with a \*erv select group (see 
Bracey's 1 1991 1 review of those not in school in other countries). 

In 1992, over seventy years after The Cardinnl Principles of Secominn/ 
r.ducntion (Kingsley 1918), the National Adult Literaev Sur\ev (NAI.S) 
concluded that 95 percent ot young American adults ages 21 to 23 could 
read at th(' fcnirth-grade le\*el and about 80 percent at the eighth-grade 
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level. In other words, for the general population, the goals of decoding 
literacy had nearly been achieved (see Kirsch and Jungeblut 1986; and 
also Kirsch et al. 1993, xiv-xv). Even during the hullabaloo about the 
SAT declines in the 1970s, children in grades 3 through 6 were scoring 
higher in literal comprehension than they had in nearly thirty years 
(Schrag 1986, 297). 

These gains, however, were no longer adequate by the 1980s. 
Higher-order thinking skills were becoming essential for all students, 
but decoding/analytic literacy had not attempted higher-order think- 
ing skills for all students. In addition, despite the gains of black stu- 
dents on tests emphasizing the skills of literal comprehension, the gap 
between white and black scores was still depressingly large in tests of 
higher literacy. By the 1960s, the problem of equal opportunity for all 
had become a visible, national issue: 

For without being an alarmist, 1 must say that when one considers 
the total situation that has been developing in the Negro city slums 
since World War II, one has reason to worry about the future. I he 
building up of a mass of unemployed and fmstrated Negro youth 
in congested areas of a cit\ is a social phenomenon that may be 
compared to the piling up of inflammable material in an empty 
building in a city block. Potentialities for trouble — indeed possibil- 
ities of disaster — are surely there. (Conant W6l, 18) 

In 1983, the publication of A Nation at Rhk (National Commission 
on Excellence in Education 1983) opened up public debate once again 
about which standards of minimum literacy should be driving public 
policy in education. At the 1986 Carnegie Forum on Education and 
the Economv, the Berkeley Roundtable on the International Economy 
(BRIE) warned that survival in world markets depended upon a 
workforce with an education broad enough to enable workers to 
move flexibly among techne)k>gical generations, adding that this kind 
of education is not specifically vocational and goes beyond the behav- 
iorism and objectivity of decoding/analytic literacy s version of lit- 
eral comprehension. In a similar message, US. Ncic^ & World Report 
reported that, although conventional illiteracy — the inability to read a 
simple message in anv language — had virtually disappeared in the 
United States, functional illiteracy — the inability to read and write at 
a level required to function n society — appeared to be increasing 
(Wellborn 1982). The national push for a new definition of minimum 
literacy was beginning. 

In summary, decoding/analvtic literacy was introduced as a new 
standard of literacy by a national reform report (see Kingsley 1918), 
was embedded in a network of national tests, was institutic>nalized in a 
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factory model of schools, and was taught through a behaviorist model 
of the mind. Decoding/analytic literacy accomplished three important 
goals. First, it taught us a great deal about the forms of language — such 
things as new kinds of grammar and new types of literary texts, the way 
these forms could be separated from meaning, and the usefulness of op- 
erational definitions. Second, decoding/analytic literacy helped us en- 
able most citizens to attain a basic reading level for handling texts in 
their everyday lives. Third, it introduced the concept of "objectivity" in 
mass reading by limiting the influence of author intention ("intentional 
fallacy") and the subjective responses of readers ("affective fallacy"). 

The history of decoding/analytic literacy teaches us a number of in- 
teresting principles about how literacy works. First, it reminds us that 
each shift in the nation's dominant form of literacy has been a battle- 
ground. Gerald Graff has observed, "If history, as it has been said, is a 
story in which the winners bury the losers, the modern curriculum 
could be said to be the story in which the battlefield is buried" (G. Graff 
1992, 125). Our dominant form of literacy is always the product of an 
explicit public debate and contention, often an unacknowledged one. 
And the choices between one form of literacy and another are fre- 
quently implicit in other decisions, often located in obscure resolutions 
of technological, economic, and political differences. Finally, of course, 
the ultimate consensus is not the only one possible. 

Second, the history of decoding /ana lytic literacy reminds us that 
the student, as well as the form of literacy, is a social construction. 
Recitation literacy defined reading as the memorization word-for-word 
of a preassigned or precomposed text. Imagine recitation readers who 
found themselves in the classes of decoding/analytic teachers who ex- 
pected them to paraphrase unfamiliar materials on-the-spot, or imag- 
ine decoding readers who found themselves in the classes of recitation 
teachers who asked them to write down word-for-word from memory 
the materials they claimed to have read. In other words, reading and 
readers are social and historical constructions, and mismatches be- 
tween readers and school literacy are likely. 

David Bartholomae has noted that, during this period, "the prob- 
lem of reading was thus conceived of as a problem residing primarily 
in books (they were too hard) and in readers (they were poorly pre- 
pared) and nc^t in a system of production and distribution" (Bartholo- 
mae 1990, 14). Bartholomae's challenge, among other things, suggests 
that we could approach the problem of reading as a problem of cre- 
ated and encouraged opportunities in the culture: Are books gener- 
ally available to all people? In other words, new opportunities in the 
culture could change our view of what reading is. If materials were 
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generally available, for example, then we might have to worry less 
about our lesson sequences. 

Third, the histor}^ of decoding/analytic literacy reminds us that 
competing forms of English can share a common model of literacy. In 
the 1960s, Chapter 1 English classes thought English should give more 
attention to the analysis of basic skills, and Project English classes 
thought English should give more attention to the analysis of literary 
form. Both were committed to a form of literacy in which language is 
an object for analysis, a series of devices and strategies operating like a 
machine with a hierarchy of parts, devoid of patterns of intention 
shaped by cultural interactions. 

By the 1980s and the shift away from decoding literacy, English 
classes were struggling with a new conception of English in which cul- 
tural interactions were primary. Richard Lanham, for one, argued that 
decoding/analytic literacy's "dogma of clarity is based on a false the- 
ory of knowledge; its scorn of ornament, on a misleading taxonomy of 
style" (Lanham 1974, 19). He suggested that "motive has always been 
the question of questions for Freshman Composition" (Lanham 1974, 
134). Issues of motive obviously take us to purpose, social interactions, 
and culture, and, thus, Lanham's criticism of decoding/analytic liter- 
acy opens up the possibilities of a new standard of minimum literacy 
based on inferential comprehension and critical translations. 

After nearly eighty years of drills, slot filling, and the listing of parts, a 
new standard of literacy and a new model of English are beginning to 
emerge. This new standard of literacy is expected to deal with a whole 
range of new social problems. By the end of decoding/analytic literacy, 
there were strong voices arguing that the old factories of standardized, 
routined labor could no longer produce the products necessary for a post- 
modern world. Furthermore, decoding/analytic literacy could no longer 
produce the meaning necessar\^ for one living in a postmodern world. 
A new form of literacy was once again emerging as a social necessity. 

The descriptions presented here of literacy teaching during decod- 
ing/analytic literacy are, I think, generally true. That is, decoding/ 
analytic literacy was pervasive — yes, pervasive but not exclusive, gen- 
erally true but not always true in all places. There have always been 
places of resistance, places of difference. These differences began to 
shape some of the new demands for a new definition of literacy. En- 
glish classes — which during recitation literacy shifted from Greek and 
Latin models of literature to English models, and which during decod- 
ing/analytic literature shifted from exclusively English models to a 
mixture of English and American authors — now faced the issue of 
admitting to the core literature program such different voices as Toni 
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Morrison, Alice Walker, and Annie Dillard, to name just three. It took a 
special vote of the California State Board of Education in March 1994 to 
restore these three authors' works to the list of stories read in Califor- 
nia's assessment of reading. This issue of divergent voices is onlv one 
of the many new issues of language and culture which now face the 
English teaching profession. These new issues are all being defined 
within an overall national movement for a new form of dominant liter- 
acy in public policy 



Notes 

1. Tlio English committee, estiiblished b\- the Committee of Ten in 1894 to 
define English as a course in K-12 schools, specificallv established English as a 
subject in K-12 schools and named literature one of its parts. In addition, it 
specified the purposes of English: 

The main objects of the teaching of English in schools seem to be 
two: (1) to enable the pupil to understand the expressed thoughts 
of tUhers and to give expression to the thoughts of his own; and (2) 
to cultix ate a taste for reading, to gi\ e the pupil some acquaintance 
w ith good literature, and to furnish him w ith the means of extend- 
ing that acquaintance. (Committee of Ten 1894; qtd. in Applebee 
1974,33) 

2. The dispute between high school and college teachers within the grow - 
ing English teaching communitv centered on whether colleges and universities 
were going to prescribe what high, schimls taught through an examination sys- 
tem requiring specific biu^ks, or whether colleges were merely going to advise 
the high schools thrcaigh an accreditation s\'stem which recognized the mam- 
different roles high sc1hh4s were expected to play. As a result of this dispute, 
college and high scl-uu^ teachers who supported an advisorx’ approach orga- 
nized the Natim-ial Ciumcil of Teachers of English in Chicago in 1911, electing 
Ered New'tmi Scott from the Unix ersitv of Michigan as president and Emma j. 
Breck, English department head at CXikland 1 ligh School, CXikland, California, 
as first \'ice presidi'nt. This tension between a concern for local decision i-»-iaking 
tocused on student needs and a concern for national standards continued to oc- 
cupy English teaching professionals throughiHit the period ot dt'coding/literal 
amiprehension. 

3. Between 19)3 and 1919^ the \I:A Coimi-iittee on the Eamomv of Time in 
i'ducatioii issued a series of paper‘d on iiiii-iimum readii-ig rates b\- S.A. Courtis 
on graded texts b\- M. lloshii-isiM-i, and on principles of teaching mading by 
\Villiani S. Cray. The new i-iational testing prcijecl was led by Edward Thorndike. 

4. Because recitatii)n was an in-cla^s performance which ccnild onl\ be 
monitored, evaluated, and critiqued bv those w ho were in class — that is, the 
teachiTs tlK‘msi‘l\-es recitation was more teac iKM-aMitered than the C iibbeiK 
modelol a'ntralized curriailiim. 
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5. "Tho desiRii or intention of the author is neither available nor desirable 
as a standard for judjJiing the success of a work of literary art" (Wimsatt 19o4, 
3). 

0 Frve savs that "th literal basis of meanin;; in poetry can only be its let- 
ters, its inner structure, and its interlocking motifs ...All paraphrases abstraa a 
secondary or outward meaning" (Frye 1957, 77). 

7 See Chapman for a description of the bringing together of army and 
school psychologists (Chapman 1979, 119-11; noted in D. Resnick and Resn.ck 
1985, 19).' 



6 The Transition to a New 
Standard of Literacy: 
1960-1983 



The problem is not the inability to read .. .but the inability to read at 
a high tmough le\'el to function in an information-based society. 
We probably need literacy more now than we'\'e ever needed it be- 
fore. (qtd. in S. Taylor 1987, 29) 



In 1989, at the Charlottes\'ille Summit, when U.S. governors called for 
new standards of minimum literacy for all students, many commenta- 
tors interpreted this call for new standards as a finding that the schools 
had failed to teach the traditional and basic literacy (decoding/analytic 
literacy) to most students attending school. However, there are at least 
five sources of data showing that the socioeconomic groups which 
have been in school since 191b have had relatively stable reading rates 
and that more and more students who were formerly not in school, and 
who presumably could not read, have entered school between 1916 
and 1983 and joined the growing number of people who have achieved 
decodmg/analytic literacy. Let me repeat: During decoding/'analytic 
literacy, decoding or basic reading achievement increased throughout 
the general population attending school. There is a minority of the pop- 
ulation who need basic literacy desperately. But many of them have not 
been in school. 

First, numerous tests of decoding/ analytic literacy between 1940 and 
1970 reported more and more people achie\'ing literal comprehension in 
their reading (Farr, Fay, and Negley 1978). In 1982, the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, which administered the English Language Proficiency Sur- 
vey to 3,400 adults ages 20 and over, from a broad geographic and age 
distribution, reported that 87 percent of adult Americans scored abo\-e 
the functionally literate level (a score of twenty or more right answers 
on a twenty-six item review of information typically found on govern- 
ment forms and in descriptions of literacy standards based on literal 
comprehension) (U.S. Department of Education 1986). Between 19.37 
and 1971, the loua Tests of Educational Development, the SCAT, the 
tests of Science Research Associates, and the Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests all reported "general impro\’ement" in ri'ading comprehension 
(Stedman and Kaestle 1987, 19-20). In fact, the youngest cohort, those 
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ages Iti to 24, is "the most literate" on these tests, suggesting that recent 
students in school are more literate in decoding/ analytic literacy than 
were earlier ones (Stedman and Kaestle 1987, 35).' 

Similarly, the 1993 National Adult Literacy Survey (N ALS) reported 
that over 80 percent of young adults in the U.S. coulcl perform the basic 
decoding literacy tasks of making matches between the text and infor- 
mation given, preparing responses to information, locating the time 
and place of a meeting on a form, calculating gross-pay-to-date from a 
paycheck stub, and locating information on a graph (Kirsch et al. 1993, 
113-14, and see description of le\'els on 74-89). Finally, the Adult Per- 
formance Level survey, which in 1974 tested adults ages 18 and over on 
their basic skills in the five areas of occupational knowledge, consumer 
economics, communitv resources, health, government, and law, found 
that eighty percent of these adults were judged to be functionally liter- 
ate (APL 1977).- 

In addition, by the 1980s, most states were reporting above-average 
results on norm-referenced tests of decoding literacy in reading. Of 
course, these norm-referenced tests had defined "average" on the basis 
of sampling a\ erages derived ten years earlier when people were gen- 
erally reading at lower levels (Cannell 1987). The fact is "it takes a 
higher score now to hit the fiftieth percentile rank than it did in the 
previous decades" (Linn, Graue, and Sanders 1990; summarized in 
Berliner 1992). Berliner reports that the trends in SAT, MA>T, and CTBS 
all show composite achievement at an all-time high point (Berliner 
1992, 17). To eliminate the "Lake Wobegon Effect"— in which all states 
scored above average because of the increasing levels of decoding/ an- 
alytic literacy in the general population— many testing companies 
renormed their tests in the late 1980s. 

The recent redefinitions of reading are a second indicator of growing 
le\-els of literaev. In 1984, the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (N AEP) acknowledged for the first time that different types of 
reading had different cognitive requirements. NAEP had acknowl- 
edged before that reading information was different from reading a 
poem, but they treated both a literary reading and a nonliterary read- 
ing as generic. In 1984, NAEP decided to say that the different score 
levels for reading— rudimentary, basic, intermediate, adept, and ad- 
vanced — were qualitatively different acts and that basic reading was 
the old, decoding level, which is essentially bit-by-bit reading, and that 
adept reading is interpretative, which is close to die new standard 
which society now desires. 

The NAEP attempt to define reading lei'els in a functional manner, one 
year after A Notion nt RNk, was not a unique ewnt. In 1992, in a report 
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describing the literacy of those either getting unemployment insurance or 
entering a job-training program, the Educational Testing Ser\^ice (ETS) 
proposed five levels of prose literacy, five levels of d(x:ument literacy (bus 
schedules, charts), and five levels of quantitative literacy (Kirsch et al. 
1993). ETS reported that 21 percent of the adults sampled were at the low- 
est level in prose literacy, 23 percent were at the lowest level in document 
literacy, and 22 percent were at the lowest level of quantitative literacy. In 
other words, almost 80 percent of the nation's adults were above the low- 
est level in all three areas. In addition, ETS found a direct correlation be- 
tween education and literacy levels. 

A similar shift in definitions of literacy took place in the preschool 
policies of the National Association for the Education of Young Chil- 
dren (NAEYC), which, in 1985, was stressing bit-by-bit, sequential 
learning (first objects, then letters), but one year later was proposing a 
more complicated, integrated approach (pictures, stories, words, and 
writing): 

Children need years ot play experiences with real objects and 
events to enable them to understand the meaning of ^uch 

a fid sfer/Vs. ... 

Fk'fun’s and sferjcs i^hould he ii:>cd frequent I u to build upon chil- 
dren's real experiences . . . 4-\f ear-old^ nud nio^t 5's display u 

ynne/'/jy /nferesf /;/ the functioiuil of uritten lan^iui^e, ^uch 

meiviiu^i^ful rean/s (iiid tryin^^ to write their own umne ^. . . . 

(qtd. in McGill-Franzen 1^^3, 113; emphasis in original)' 

High school graduation rates are a third indicator of achievement of 
decoding/comprehension literacy. In 1869-1870, only 2 percent of the 
seventeen-year-olds received high school diplomas (National Center 
for Education Statistics 1993, 30), in 1944, 42.7 percent, and in 1970, 
nearly 77 percent (National Center for Education Statistics 1993, 55). 
The 30 percent not graduating by 1970 were, nevertheless, going to 
school longer. In 1910, 7b. 2 percent of the populaticm over twenty-five 
years of age had completed five years or more of schooling, but in 1980, 
96.7 percent had accomplished the same goal. Among those 25 to 29 
years of age, only 0.7 percent had fewer than five years of schooling bv 
1980, suggesting that almost everyone by 1980 was attending school 
throughout the elementary years. In 1890, only 3.5 percent of the na- 
tion's seventeen-year-olds were graduating from high school (Snvder 
1993, 55), By 1980, 68.7 percent of the total population of the U.S. had 
completed high school (Grant and Eiden 1982, 16). And bv 1990, 75 per- 
cent were graduating (Snyder 1993, 55). 

The results i^f SATs and intelligence tests are a fourth indicator of the 
achievement of decoding literacy. Berliner shows, for example, that on 
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VVechsler cind Stanford-Binet I.Q. tests, often given to top college stu- 
dents. a\'erage intelligence went up. not down, from 1932 to 1978 
(Berliner 1992. 7-A). He also shows that the number of students quali- 
fying for the Advanced Placement test increased from 90.000 in 1978 to 
324.000 in 1990 , and in addition, he further shows that the percentage 
taking the test tripled among Asians, doubled among African Ameri- 
cans. and quadrupled among Hispanics (Berliner 1992. 13). Finallv. 
Berliner shows that when students are matched by high school rank 
and gender. SAT scores have increased one-third of a standard devia- 
tion between 1975 and 1990 (Berliner 1992. 13-A). In summary, then, 
these four indicators suggest that the public schools in the U.S. have 
achieved the reading goals of decoding/analytic literacy for nearly all 
and have not sacrificed the college bound or anvone else to lower levels 
of achiex'ement. The problem, once again, is that now a new standard 
of literacy is needed. 

Let's return tc) the question of the wirious wavs in which literaev has 
been defined. Throughout the period of decoding/analytic literaev. 
there had been changes in the nation's definitions of functicinal and 
minimum literaev: three or more years of school was the definition of 
"functional literaev" of the Ci\ ilian Conservation Corps in the 1930s; 
fourth grade was the army's definition in the 1940s (Folger and Nam 
1967, 126); and sixth grade was the definition of the C.S. Bureau of the 
Census in 1932 (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1953. 6-10). By the 1970s. 
some researchers were suggesting that functional literacy was the 
twelfth grade (Carroll and Chall 1975. 8; Stedman and Kaestle 1987. 23). 

Bv 1985. several reports were claiming that students needed 
"higher-order thinking skills." not just years of schooling. But what are 
"higher-order thinking skills"? The National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress (in three assessments in 1981) reported that 72 percent 
of seven teen-yea r-c)lds could correctly answer literal comprehension 
items, but I hat these same students were not able to undertake "ex- 
planatory tasks and problem-solving strategies and critical thinking.'"’ 
aiming in the 1970s. five studies attempted to determine what 
thinking skills were required for modern life. The first study examined 
the ability of sixteen-vear-olds to read to understand and to fill out ap- 
plication forms (L. 1 1 arris 1970); the second examined the ability of six- 
teen-vear-olds to read three types of materials— telephone dialing and 
rate information, classified housing ads. and classified employment 
ads (L. I larris 1971); the third examined the ability of se\'enteen-vear- 
olds to read work passages, graphic materials (charts, maps, pictures), 
h^rms. and reference materials (Cladwa\’ and Wilson 1976); the fourth 
examined the ability of sixteen-vear-olds to read ads, legal documents. 
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instructions, and listings. And the fifth, the Adult Performance Level 
project (APL 1977), examined what was called ''functional compe- 
tence" in writing, computation, problem solving, and reading (Sted- 
man and Kaestle 1987, 28-29). 

These studies had two major results. First, they raised questions 
about the way functional literacy was being defined, questioning the 
validity of some tests in the workplace and schools which classified 
professionals as illiterate. After examining the data in which a few but 
not many professionals were classified as illiterates, Stedman and 
Kaestle concluded that "many people who do their jobs competently 
might not be able to negotiate airline schedules, Medicaid applications, 
or miles-per-gallon calculations" (Stedman and Kaestle 1987, 30). Al- 
though apparently agreeing that decoding/literal comprehension was 
no longer an adequate standard, these studies left unanswered ques- 
tions about how a new standard of literacy should be defined and what 
should be taught in K-12 schools. 

One way to examine the question was to study workplace needs and 
school programs. Everyone agrees that, in the U.S., the workplace does 
have an impact on schools (see Figure 8 and Table 2 in Chapter 3). In 
the 1980s, Lauren Resnick, John Seely Brown, Allan Collins, the Secre- 
tary of Labor's Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills (SCANS), 
and the American Society for Training and Development (ASTD) began 
a series of studies on the relationship between what is taught in school 
and what one needs to know in the contemporary workplace. Lauren 
Re snick, for one, found four critical differences between learning in 
school and learning in the contemporary workplace: (1) students in 
school work alone, and modern workers collaborate; (2) students in 
school cannot or do not use tools to get answers, but workers always 
use tools (computers, calculators) and various metacognitive shortcuts 
in their work; (3) students in schools solve problems which are orga- 
nized for them and which have one right answer, but workers solve 
problems which are not organized for them and which may have more 
than one "right" answer; and (4) students in school use letters and 
numbers almost exclusively to solve problems, but workers use a wide 
range of sign systems (L. Resnick 1987, 13-20). 

(Tollins, Brown, and Newman, examining similar differences, 
found that in those workplaces with apprenticeship programs, "cog- 
nitive and metacognitive strategies are more central than either low- 
level subskills or abstract conceptual and factual knowledge," the 
latter being more important in traditional schooling (Collins, Brown, 
and Newman 1989, 455-5b). In addition, John Seely Brown found 
that file clerks "constantly invent new work practices to cope with 
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the unforeseen contingencies of the moment/' and that "these 
'workarounds' enable an all-important flexibility that allows organi- 
zations to cope with the unexpected" (J. Brown 1991b). To teach these 
metacognitive strategies and workarounds^ Resnick, Collins, Brown, 
and Newman proposed that schools should use a model of learning 
called "cognitive apprenticeship," which views learning as an ap- 
prenticeship in a collaborative process of model fitting or negotia- 
tions, not as an individualized assimilation of decontextualized, 
separate, isolated skills— the latter being typical of learning during 
decoding/literal comprehension. 

In yet another study of which skills were needed in contemporary 
workplaces, the Secretary of Labor's Commission on Achieving Neces- 
sary Skills (SCANS 1992) identified five new competencies and founda- 
tion skills "to enable postmodern citizens to enjoy a productive, full, 
and satisfying life": 

(1) rc<ource < — workers schedule time, budget funds, arrange 
space, or assign staff; 

(2) interpcri^onal skilh — competent employees are skilled team 
members and teachers of new workers . . .negotiate with others 
to solve problems or reach decisions . . . work comfortably with 
colleagues from diverse backgrounds . . . responsibly challenge 
existing policies and procedures; 

(3) — ti.ev . . . interpret quantitative and qualitati\'e data . . . 
convert information from one form to another . . . are comfortable 
conveying information, orally and in writing; 

(4) si/sh’/MS — workers should understand their own work in the 
context of the work of those around them; and 

(3) workers are capable ofl selecting and using ap- 

propriate technology, visualizing operations using technology 
to monitor tasks (SCANS 19^1, 11-13), 

Finally, the American Society for Training and Development 
(ASTD), a nonprofit, professional association representing 50,000 prac- 
titioners and researchers in the field of human resource development, 
interviewed more than 400 experts to identify the skills needed in the 
workplace. This study identified sixteen subskills within the following 
seven skill groups: learning how to learn; basic competencies in read- 
ing, writing, and computation; communication skills; adaptability 
skills in problem solving; developmental skills in self-esteem and moti- 
vation; interpersonal skills; and leadership skills. 

Some studies focused on future trends in job needs, not present needs; 
the prediction was that the majority of U.S. workers would have to be- 
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come information workers. By the 1970s, almost 40 percent of U.S. work- 
ers were already in that category, and for many of them, this may have 
meant little more than inputting ("typing in") data. One study shows 30 
percent or more of the population in categories of clerical /sales, profes- 
sionals, and managers (S. Rose 1992, 20). The U.S. Department of Labor 
reports that in one pool of workers, "45 to 65 percent considerledl read- 
ing, writing, and math skills as very important" in their jobs (U.S. De- 
partment of Labor 1993, 94). But the category of information worker 
appears to be undergoing radical change as the convergence of informa- 
tion technologies like electronic mass media, print communications, and 
computing has created new kinds of jobs in the digitizing of information 
(Bailey 1988). These new jobs, dealing as they must with the blurred dis- 
tinctions among \'arious types of information like numbers, words, pic- 
tures, sounds, and e\’cn tastes and odors (Beniger 1986, 25), appear to 
require workers with not only new kinds of processing capabilities, but 
also new kinds of interpretation skills. 

The studies by SCAN'S, ASTD, Brown, Collins, Resnick, and Beniger 
are quite consistent with each other in their conclusions and with my 
own obser\*ations of the new skills required of workers in the new 
NUMMl plant in Fremont, California — where workers must learn how 
to work in teams, how to learn, how to problem solve, and how to use 
an increasing range of tools (see the re\iew of findings in Chapter 1). 
But how pervasive are these new skills in the workplace? Some ob- 
servers argue that the "higher-order skills" at NUMMl are so rare in 
the U.S. workplace that teaching them to students could flood the job 
market with cnerqualified workers. In fact, in one radio program, 
Louis 1 larris reported tiiat 75 percent of tiie 402 companies he sampled 
were not organized to use the new skills identified bv groups like 
SCANS. 

Braverman (1974) has been arguing a related point for some time, 
saying that traditional industrialization has, in fact, decreased the skill 
demands of most jobs, not increased them — that, in fact, contact with a 
machine does not necessarily require greater skill in a job, an assump- 
tion behind the Bureau of the Census statistics on job skills since the 
193()s (Brav erman 1974, 428-30). Brav-erman points to the u'ork of Iv’ar 
Berg, showing that educational "achievements" hav'e alreadv "ex- 
ceeded requirements in most job categories" (Braverman |974, 441; 
Berg 1971, 14-15). Levinand Rumberger ( 1983) make similar claims, re- 
pc^rting that more jobs arc* expected to be available in eating and drink- 
ing eslablishmc'nts than in high-tech industries. Stern (1983) adds that 
the total number nc*w c>penings tor ccimputer operators, program- 
mers, svstems analvsts, and computer mechanics combined is expected 
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to be less than the number new jobs for janitors. Glynda Hull has 
shown that workplaces are not using the higher-order thinking skills of 
most workers and, in fact, appear to be using new technology to de- 
skill jobs and exploit workers (Hull 1993, 31). 

But Braverman, Stern, Levin, Rumberger, Hull and others are de- 
scribing the present situation in most traditional factories, not what 
could be or should be (Marshall and Tucker 1992). Levin (1987) ar- 
gues, for example, that factories need to be reorganized to include 
more collaborative work. Ira Magazincr (1992) warns that U.S. facto- 
ries and service companies have been dumbing down their jobs for 
the last fifteen years to fit what he calls the underskilled graduates ot 
U.S. schools and that, as a result, 70 percent of the economic growth 
(GNP) we have experienced in the last fifteen years has come from 
selling U.S. companies to foreigners, not from productivity. Maga- 
ziner has argued that U.S. factories and companies must stop dumb- 
ing down jobs or else lose out in international competition. Similarly, 
Bailev warns that managers who want to use technology to de-skill 
jobs are pursuing a strategy which will not work in the postmodern 
production environment, which will exhibit an increased consumer 
demand for variety and an accelerated pace in both technological 
and market change (Bailey 1990, 44). Both Magaziner and Bailey are 
calling for the restructuring of the workplace. 

But, of course, restructuring has not as yet happened on a wide 
scale. E\'en literacy programs introduced into the \vorkplace are otten 
organized around decoding /analytic skills. Go wan describes a work- 
place literacy program that asked African American entry-level work- 
ers at a large, urban hospital to write and read about "Dust Mopping, 
Daily Vacuuming, Damp Mopping of Corridors and Open Areas" and 
so forth. These workers resisted this program, one saying "1 felt 1 al- 
ready knowed that" (Gowan 1990, 262). Even companies which at- 
tempt to reorganize often do not recognize that in the culture of the 
new translation/critical literacy, the workers must be part of the plan- 
ning and implementation process. Darrah describes the failure of the 
team concept at one company where this team inmn'ation was simply 
announced and mandated, creating the impression that the company 
did not believe in worker involvement in planning. Afterward the com- 
pany blamed the workers for the failure of the idea, claiming the work- 
(Ts lacked the necessary skills (Darrah 199(); see Hull 1993, 29-30). The 
dewlopn'ient of translation /criti<.ai literacy requires a context in which 
workers can influence the way work is clvn'ie. Glynda Hull warns, "We 
must ask... in what contexts and under what circumstances this literacy 
will be empowering" (Hull 1993, 44). 
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Within the English teaching coii'miunity, there are those who are 
skeptical about using th^ workplace to rationalize the teaching of En- 
glish. But there appears to be a close fit in our new information society 
between what scliools offer and what work, citizenship, and personal 
growth require (see Figure 8; see also Beniger 1986, 23). As noted ear- 
lier, in a recent Educational Testing Service/Office of Education survev 
of adult literacy in the U.S. (Kirsch et al. 1993), the more schooling the 
adults had, the higher their literacy rates were. Se\'enty-five to eighty 
percent of those performing at the lowest level of literacy had 0-8 years 
of schooling, and only 1 percent of these adults with 0-8 vears of 
schooling were in the top two le\'els of literacy on a five-level scale. 
Furthermore, those at the lowest level of literacy reported median 
weekly earnings of $230 to $245, compared with $350 for those in the 
middle level and $620 to $680 for those at the top level. In addition, 
those at the lowest level reported working only 18 to 19 weeks during 
the previous year, and those in the middle and top levels reported 
working 34 to 44 \veoks. Schools ha\'e some responsibility for helping 
young people to develop the skills thev need to get jobs in future work- 
places, and it is generally agreed that translation /critical literacy repre- 
sents that future. 

Of course, needs in the workplace are not the only reason for chang- 
ing our nation's standard of literacy from decoding/analytic literacy to 
a new translation/critical literacy. Changes in the complexity of citi- 
zenship in modern democracies are another reason — maybe a more 
important reason. In an essay written almost forty vears ago, R. P. 
Blacknuir charged that teaching decoding/analytic literacy was an in- 
adequate standard for the schools in a contemporary democracy, argu- 
ing that understanding the literal meanings of printed materials was 
not enough for citizens in an age with a plethora of print and visual 
media. He obser\'ed that as long as citizens belie\^e that "saying so 
makes it so," modern media could be used by despots to control popu- 
lations — even in a so-called democracy (Blacknuir 1955). To maintain a 
democracy in the modern world, citizens must, according to Blacknuir, 
be able to infer, to critique, to interpret, and to translate the intentions 
behind words. E\^mi those who take a much more skeptical view of 
school accomplishments and industrial needs ha\*e acknowledged that 
literacy standards for all students must change to meet the demands of 
modern citizenship: 

Even if the workplace is not truly demanding more reading abilitv, 
we shall nonetheless need mueli better reading skills across the en- 
tire population it we are to survive and improve as a democratic so- 
ciety in an increasingly complex age. (Stedman and Kaestle 1987, 42) 
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A third social need, maybe more important than the needs for either 
citizenship or the workplace, is the need for personal growth, particu- 
larly the possibility of individual empowerment through participation 
in culture and critique of that culture. Literacy is one way to provide 
for the students the mechanisms they need for their personal growth. 
One of the key problems for individuals who are considering their own 
place in the world is the way change penetrates all places, everywhere, 
and turns those places into homogenized offshoots of a worldwide in- 
dustry and technology, thereby threatening the efforts of individuals to 
understand their own identity in the world. This homogenization is in- 
creasing its speed of diffusion, from the 150-200 years required for the 
steam engine to spread throughout a population to just 15 years for the 
transistor (Schon 1971, 24). As a result, says Schon, ''a large Spanish city 
has less the character of a Spanish city than of a modern, industrial city 
anywhere'" (Schon 1971, 25). The issue of diversity, then, is partly an 
issue of preventing the total homogenization of our culture, of using 
literacy to protect cultural roots from total destruction. 

Another kev part of this new curriculum of personal growth is the 
development of a caretaking sensibility in which every student is asked 
to assume at least some mentoring responsibilities. That is, one's indi- 
vidualism and personal development depend upon the support of net- 
works of families and mentors, and at present, there are not enough 
available family members and mentors to go around. Daniel Patrick 
Movnihan has suggested that, without these "mentors" and a caretak- 
ing sensibility, our nation may be the first to forget how to care for its 
children, given the faift, among other things, that, more and more, both 
parents must work and more and more caretaking units have col- 
lapsed. The collapse of families, says Movnihan, threatens opportuni- 
ties for healthy personal growth. He reports that thirty years ago 1 in 
every 40 white children was born to an unmarried mother (Movnihan 
1994, 1 3), but today that figure is 1 in every 5. In some communities, the 
figure is 2 out of 3. Teaching young people how to care for younger 
children and seniors could help meet a number of social needs, includ- 
ing the need to expand opportunities for literacy. By asking students to 
assume new roles for public service in the community and in schools, 
schools could help expand the social capital available for the support of 
voung people's personal growth. In summary, translation/critical liter- 
acy, like other literacy movements, is intended to help solve a range of 
human problems (see Figure 8). 

For many students, translation/critical literacy will not help them 
in their lives without an accompanying improvement in equity and 
equal opportunity. Basic problems of equal opportunity threaten the 
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opportunity of large numbers of children to get jobs and to participate 
in civic events. Ethnic minorities still lag beliind the general popula- 
tion averages in academic achievement, even though some improve- 
ments have been made. The difference in white and black school 
enrollment rates for those five to nineteen years of age narrowed from 
23 points in 1900 to 7 points in 1940; by 1991, the enrollment rate for 
five- to nineteen-year-olds was 93 percent for blacks, whites, males, 
and females, with little difference among the groups (National Center* 
for Education Statistics 1993, 6-7). Finally, between 1971 and 1984, the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) achievement 
gap between black and white students was reduced- In 1971, about 
onc-third of the black students at age nine lacked even rudimentary 
skills. By 1988, this figure had been reduced 16 percent (Applebee, 
Langer, and Mu II is 1987, 23). In 1975, only 7.99 percent of black stu- 
dents and 13 percent of Hispanic students, age seventeen, were at the 
adept level in reading. By 1988, 16 percent of black students and 20 
percent of Hispanic students, age seventeen, were at the adept level 
(Applebee, Langer, and Mullis 1987, 24). Berliner reports similar gains 
on the SAT (Berliner 1992, 13a). 

Despite these gains, adequate levels of equity have not been achieved 
in the U.S. VVe need a new approach- In the 1960s, the Bnncn v, Topeka de- 
cision of 1954 was used to argue a legal theory of equity based on access 
t(> schools, but access to schools often proved to be a deceptive and dis- 
appointing path to equity. People of color were admitted to all schools, 
but many of them often found that the schools they attended were 
funded at levels far below the levels at other schools. In the 1970s, Cali- 
fornia's Serrano i\ Priest suit (Serrano, the plaintiff; Priest, the state trea- 
surer) defined equity as equal public dollars, a tolerable public-dollar 
gap between one school and another. This theory, too, often proved to 
be a deceptive and disappointing path to equity because public dollars 
were "equalized" at a lower level — everyone became equally poor in 
the public schools — and additional private funds were put into "main- 
streani" schools through local foundations and the priv^ate contribu- 
tions of parents. All of this created new forms of financial inequality, 
even though the dollar gap of public dollars going into different schools 
was reduced to a legally acceptable level. 

Today, in the 1990s, a new legal theory of equity is beginning to 
emerge — one based on learning opportunity. This adequacy theory of 
equity is not a pipe dream- This theory says that prooi of an equal edu- 
cational opportunity in schools should be the evidence that the student 
has had the literacy experiences in school necessary to enter the world 
as a functioning citizen, thinker, and worker. Notice that this theory of 
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equity dc )s not argue either the dollar gap or access. An Alabama state 
court ruled in 1993 that the K-12 school system in Alabama is unconsti- 
tutional because it does not provide "students with an opportunity to 
attain sufficient skills to compete with students throughout the world" 
and does not provide "sufficient understanding of the arts to enable 
each student to appreciate his or her cultural heritage and the cultural 
heritage of others" {Alalwua Coulitkvi for Eqnih/, lnc\, et ai mid Alabmua 
Dii^abilitics Advocacy Profiram, ct aL i\ Jim Fohom, Governor and Pres/- 
deut of the State Board of Ediiaitiou; Decision: June 9, 1993, by Eugene W. 
Reese, Circuit Judge). As Manno observes: "Helen Hershkoff callfedl 
the decision 'a landmark because it recognizes that children have a 
right not only to an equitable education but also to an adequate educa- 
tion'" (Manno 1993, A-14). Notice that this right to adequacy means a 
right to a curriculum content that helps students become functional 
workers and citizens. 

What e\'idence would be needed to prepare a court challenge based 
on a learning opportunity or adequacy theory of equity? The first type 
of i'\'idence would be the kinds of tasks assigned in an English class, 
and this type of evidence might require, first, a collection device in the 
classroom — say, a portfolio — and second, a description of standards or 
curriculum targets considered to be adequate — something to show that 
writing persuasion, for example, is a necessary experience for all stu- 
dents who hope to have an equal opportunity. The standards project of 
the National Council of Teachers of English and the International Read- 
ing Association, funded in part by the MacArthur Foundation and as- 
sisted bv the College Board, is one such effort to describe that content. 
This book is intended to be a research review of some of the possible 
foundatitms for a different kind of content in the K-12 curriculum in 
English and the English language arts. 

In summary, past literaev practices have served difterent natic>nal 
goals, different markets, different contracts, different tools, and so 
forth. It is clear that the K-12 teachers of the United States are being 
asked to aim for a new standard of literacy for all students and that this 
new standard*, like others from the past, results from a convergence of 
new insights into texts, new models of learning, and new national 
nevds — in this case, the new demands of cemtempomry economic 
problems and the workplace, the new demands of pluralism and diver- 
sitv in our democracy, and the new demands for new supports U>r per- 
sonal growth. What are some of the features of this new standard of 
literaev? rhat is the siihjiH t of Ihe chapU^rs which fc>llow 
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Notes 



1 . 'if one takes age into account, more of the tests show gains than declines, 
whereas many others show approximately equal performance rates... Our edu- 
cated guess is that schoolchildren of the same age and socioeconomic status 
have been performing at similar levels throughout the twentieth century" 
(Stedman and Kaestle 1987, 18). This statement does not, of course, cover those 
who are not in school. 

2. In The Literacy Hoax: The Decliue of Readiu^, VVr/ffMy, ami Learning iu the 
Public Schooh and What Wc Cau Do about It, Paul Copperman (1978) claimed that 
people were declining in their reading ability. Two groups of researchers have 
identified key flaws in Copperman's thesis. First, the variation in number of 
years in school, reported by Fisher (1978, 9), may account for the variations in 
scores in Copperman's data, not the educational program at a particular time 
(see Kaestle, et al., 1991, 11). Fisher concluded that, in fact, present-dav eigh- 
teen-yea r-olds were doing better than the number of years in school would 
typically predict, thus suggesting that programs have not declined in recent 
years. In addition, Stedman and Kaestle found that Copperman's argument 
was not supported by the results of functional literacy tests which Copperman 
failed to cite < Stedman and Kaestle 1987, 34-35). In fact, Kaestle et al. point to 
results on the Survival Literacy Study and the Reading Difficulty Index to 
show that "Copperman's argument was also contradicted by the results of the 
other functional-literacy tests" (Kaestle etal., 1991, 111). 

3. NAEYC recommended in 1986 that children be introduced to stories, not 
kept away from them. This is similar to the shift from 1971 to 1979 by the High 
Scope Curriculum — from saying "reading and writing ...are not attempted" to 
saying that "[the preschool teachers should respond) to interest in letters, 
sounds, and words ... and whenewr there is an opportunity, encourag[e| chil- 
dren to look at books and 'read'" (qtd. in McGill-Franzen 1993, 113). 

4. NAEP elaborated on these results, saying that students seem satisfied 
u ith their initial interpretations of what they have read and seem genuinely 
puzzled at requests to explain or defend their points of view. As a result, re- 
sponses to assessment items requiring explanations of criteria, analysis of text, 
or defense of a judgment or point of view were, in general, disappointing. Few 
students could provide more than superficial responses to such tasks, and even 
the "better" responses showed little evidence of well-developed problem-solv- 
ing strategies or critical-thinking skills. The net result is that most school-age 
children have acquired basic skills by age nine, and over 70 percent have at- 
tained literal and inferential comprehension bv age seventeen (NAEP 1984, 29). 





7 The Event-Based Features of 
Translation /Critical Literacy 



lT]he critics of the god Thoth, the inventor of writing, . . . did not 
realize that the written word is far more powerful than simply a re- 
minder: it recreates the past in the present, and gives us, not the 
familiar remembered thing, but the glittering intensity of the 
summed up hallucination. (Frye 1982, 227) 

In this chapter, as we shift from the history of literacy policy to a de- 
scription of contemporary literacy policy in the U.S., several points 
need to be restated. 

1. Changes in literacy practices are alwai/s accompanied by changes in 
zoimt data from the loorld need to he visible, stable, transportable, and combin- 
ahle (see Latour 1987, on science in action). The visible, combined data 
become for us a text which triggers memory, as in recitation literacy; or 
a text which becomes an analyzable object, as in decoding/ analytic lit- 
eracy; or a text which becomes a revisable hallucination, as in our new 
translation/critical literacy. These texts enable us to construct neces- 
sary pictures of events in the world. 

2. In this book, "literacy," as a term, does not represent a distinction between 
print and nonprint practices; rather, it is a term referring to a set of sanctioned 
communication practices with assigned political authority and social status 
gizon to selected sign systeins — for example, oral and written reports, visual 
marks and gestures, fingers and tokens (for counting), pictorial and al- 
phabetic texts. A form of literacy always includes many social practices. 

3. In the first six chapters, this book examines the historxj of pjuhlic-policy 
literacy in the U.S. Public-policy literacy is reflected in the curriculum and as- 
sessment policies of schools, the required entry tests of various institutions 
and jobs, and the policy statements of government spokespersons. In t!ie U.S., 
the literacy of public policy is always dominant across the country, if 
not in particular locations, and it always shapes the subject matter of 
schools in uniejue ways. 

4. Nezv litcraey practices are always added to a adture's ra}igc, old literacy 
practices rarely or never disappoarhig. In addition, every literacy practice has 
a rich intercultural history. One can, for example, trace many features of 
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decoding/analytic literacy to Luther and Descartes and from them to 
the Middle East (Arabic numbers and an alphabetic system), Asia (the 
graphite pencil), and elsewhere. 

5. Most people kuoiC lioiv to use more tiuw one fonu of literacy in appropri- 
ate circumstances, and most pjcoplc have at one time or another resisted a form 
of literacy. Resistance to a form of literacy is one way to protect local and 
family practices from intervention and possible elimination by other 
literacies* 

6. A form of literacy is oftmi closely linked to teaching methods, to occupa- 
tional practices, and to citizenship practices. One's way of teaching, one's 
way of working, and one's way of engaging in citizenship convey an 
attitude and habit of mind toward texts typical of a particular form of 
literacy Therefore, methods of teaching and occupational practices are 
always a reflection of a form of literacy, and debates about teaching 
methods are often debates about which occupational practices and, 
thus, which form of literacy should dominate in schools, 

7. Each form of literacy has its own versuni ofcmitext. Recitation literacy 
in schools had what Bernstein calls "the cover of the sacred" (Bern- 
stein 1990, 86), but decoding/analytic literacy in schools initiated "a 
truly secular form born of the context of cost efficiency" (Bernstein 
1990, 86). For recitation literacy, the oral performance always "contex- 
tualized" print. For decoding/analytic literacy, the text was separated 
from oral performance, turning the reader and writer into a silent indi- 
vidual located in a private study. The definition of reading and writing 
as private and silent is a startling contrast to reading in ancient Israel, 
where reading was a public, coIIecti\'e, oral activity located in two pri- 
mary contexts — in the synagogue or the House of Study and in the 
court. "In contrast," says Boyarin, "there are two pr vileged social sites 
for the practice of reading in Europe in Late Antiquity, the Middle 
Ages, and the Early Modern period: the study and the bedroom" (Bo- 
yarin 1993, 19). The shift from the public and oral to the private and 
silent was obser\'ed by Saint Augustine, who believed that one got 
meaning from written texts by hearing those texts performed and in- 
terpreted within a community but who watched with amazement as 
the groat Catholic bishop Ambrose read in silence: "when he was read- 
ing, he drew his eyes along over the leaves, and his heart searched into 
the sense, but his voice and tongue were still" (St. /\//y//sf/;/c 's Confes- 
sions h 2721 

8. A form of literacy is usually associated with issues of nationhood. En- 
glish language study during recitation literacy was largely the study of 
English grammar as an imitation of Latin and Greek models in the liter- 
ature of Great Britain, but language researchers during the early days 
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of decoding/analytic literacy shifted their attention to English as it was 
actually spoken in the United States. Fries prepared a taxonomy of En- 
glish sentence types based on letters he collected (Fries 1940; Marck- 
wardt and Walcott 1938; Pooley 1946), and in the process, introduced 
notions about levels of usage in U.S. English. 

After almost seventy-five years of decoding/analytic literacy's domi- 
nance over literacy practices in the U.S., we are now observing the 
emergence of translation/critical literacy as the literacy of public policy. 
Translation/critical literacy's emerging dominance is the result, among 
other things, of new kinds of occupations, new relationships to the state, 
and a new market-oriented pedagogy — each of which has reconceptual- 
ized knowledge in the subject of English as embodied, distributed, ne- 
gotiated, situated, and designed (see Figure 25 in Chapter 15). 

In the world of this new literacy, various codes within event-based 
discourse have become ways to contribute to culture, to establish per- 
sonal identity, to exert power and influence, and to get employment. In 
decoding/analytic literacy, one knows something by analyzing the au- 
tonomous parts of generic language — from phoneme to word to sen- 
tence — and in the new literacy, one knows something by using and 
observing language in situated ev'ents. The event -based curriculum 
echoes in some ways the experience curriculum of sixty years ago, in 
which the curriculum was "a body of guided experiences paralleling 
present and future out-of-school experiences" (Hatfield 1935, 9).’ But 
there are se\*eral kev differences. One difference is the fact that "out-of- 
school experiences" have changed dramatically. Workplace experiences 
are not so prefabricated and predictable, and citizenship experiences are 
more often encounters with multiple differences of perspective (gender, 
class, race, ethnicitv). A second key difference is that employee develop- 
ment, training, and explicit study have been added to the participatory 
experiences of work sites and citizenship. Thus, in contemporary "real- 
world" work, w'e find that people have institutionalized both learning- 
by-doing and learning-by-drawing-back-from-the-world for explicit 
instruction and practice. The world has become too complicated for an 
exclusive commitment either to learning-by-participation or to learning- 
by-explicit-study. 

What are the elements of event-based discourse in English studies? 
Event-based discourse has 

1. a self who plays the role of writciispcakcr encountering the ques- 
tion, "Who has the right to speak or write?"; 

2. tools which distribute problems and about which one asks, "I low 
does this tool shape my thinking? Who gets access to tools?"; 
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3. an event-based languni^e and text model about which one asks, 
"What code do I use to represent my thoughts? What are the parts 
of language?"; 

4. an audience/render about whom one asks, "What are the interper- 
sonal relationships in the language? Who has the right to read or 
to listen?"; 

5. a set of cognitive processes about which one asks, "What strategies 
are important?"; 

6. a set of ideas or concepts about which one asks, "What are the rela- 
tionships between texts and concepts? What topics are allowed or 
not allowed?"; and 

7. a perfonnance (book, speech, action) of consumption (reading or 
listening) or production (writing or speaking) about which one 
asks, "What is the purpose? How is this performance described in 
the classroom and in distant centers of calculation?"(See Figure 
23, pp. 28(>-873 

The writer/reader is actiw4y engaged with a set of tools — some of 
them external hardware and software and others internal metacogni- 
tive strategies and dialogic innerspeech — in three kinds of negotia- 
tions: (1) cultural/social negotiations, involving collaborative or 
resistant interpersonal constructions between self as writer or reader 
and various communities of audiences and authors; (2) cognitive nego- 
tiations, including computational processing of language for specific 
skills like spelling, and modular or representational processing of lan- 
guage for skills like phonemic and syntactic awareness; and O) con- 
ceptual negotiations, involving text-to-text relationships in an area of 
knowledge. In all of these negotiations, the student fluctuates between 
believing (translation) and disbelieving (critical) (see Elbow 1986), be- 
tween appreciation (translation) and criticism (critical), between par- 
ticipation and observation. 

Performance requires that classrooms, workplaces, and citizenship 
projects take place in a tool-based environment, making distributed 
knowledge possible — having a publication center for production of par- 
ticipant work (graphics, printing, binding) and having a plan h^r distri- 
bution of student work (including displays throughout the school). 

This emphasis on performance and participation shcuild not obscure 
the fact that event-based discourse requires both writing and editing, 
both reading and revising, both participation in discourse events and 
time-out pericxls for explicit study of texts and language. Sometimes 
schools and workplaces are not able to provide participation in dis- 
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course events for students and employees who have not learned some 
information, processing skills, or social interactions. In order to partici- 
pate, students, for example, often need explicit practice in the sounds 
of language, technical conventions, figures of speech, sentence combin- 
ing, or unraveling a plot on a time line. Lave and Wenger (1991) found 
that butchers, mid wives, and many others cannot learn onli/ through 
participation and involvement in a "real-world" event in postmodern 
workplaces. These workers, too, must have time set aside for drill and 
practice. 

Students, then, must experience in schools what Jean Lave has called 
situated, legitimate, peripheral participation, in which students alter- 
nate between participation and observation, use of language and study 
of its forms. Lave has described how these two learning activities — 
participation and observation — combine "the two characteristics of iu- 
visibilitif and visibiliti/: in\'isibility in the form of unproblematic 
interpretation and integration into activity, and visibility in the form of 
extended access to information" — in other words, the observation and 
practice of visible parts of practice (Lave and Wenger 1991, 103). 

There is a contemporary tension between parents who want more drills 
and practice in specific skills in English, something closer to decod- 
ing/analytic literacy, and parents who want more participation in liter- 
acy events, something closer to translation/critical literacy. Those 
parents whose lives and jobs are organized around the traditional pre- 
fabricated jobs of decoding/analytic literacy and those parents whose 
lives and jobs are organized around the new problem-solving and in- 
formation-processing jobs of translation/critical literacy are often not 
in agreement about what the schools should do. Today, when the fed- 
eral government is offering incentives to many businesses to introduce 
translation /critical literacy into the workplace, parents caught in the 
middle of this transition fear that their children may be denied what 
students need for work and citizenship. Lisa Delpit (1986) has sug- 
gested that the absence of explicit teaching and practice may hurt the 
disadvantaged but may not hurt the students of the upper middle 
class, whose parents can provide explicit teaching at home or hire tu- 
tors and outside teaching help. In addition, some publishers who have 
invested heavily in materials for decoding/analytic literacy, which em- 
phasizes explicit study, have inflamed parental fears by charging that 
some programs for the new literacy — for example, whole language — 
have failed to include a balance of participation and obserwition in 
their programs. 
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This public debate makes clear that we need a concept that links 
event-based discourse, including its fluctuation between participation 
and observation, and the beliefs and attitudes of different groups — dif- 
ferent ages, genders, economic classes, occupations. Halliday, Hasan, 
and Bernstein, according to Lemke, collaborated "to forge this missing 
link" between school and community, in what Bernstein called "code, 
or later, semantic coding orientation" (Lemke 1995, 27; see Bernstein 
1971). The codes of different occupations, for example, help explain 
how the events in discourse represent different social relations, differ- 
ent cognitive strategies, and different ideas. Tannen (1990) has pointed 
to gender differences in the code of event-based discourse, Smitherman 
(1977) has pointed to racial and ethnic differences, and Bernstein has 
pointed to differences in the different occupational classes. 

Each of these codes and their impact on English teaching are examined 
in this book. But special emphasis is given to workplace and citizenship 
codes. Why? Translation /critical literacy represents a market-oriented 
pedagogy, a distinct break from the n;oral and religious traditions of 
recitation literacy and from the traditions of universal knowledge in de- 
coding/analytic literacy.' Unlike decoding/ analytic literacy, a market-ori- 
ented knowledge opens our schools to our communities: 

Historically, urban schools ha\'e been located in the centers of en- 
trepreneurial activity but largely insulated from such activity. One 
of the consequences of breaking the boundary between the world 
of school and the world of enterprise could be that urban working- 
class pupils, black and white, will have opportunities to demon- 
strate entrepreneurial intelligence and achievement that has found 
no legitimate place in the schooling of the past. Thus the principle 
of market exchange and of enterprise does have a potential for 
breaking the culture of academic failure long associated with 
urban working-class schools. (Grace 1995, 224) 

It seems clear that different occupational groups now use different 
codes which are based on different assumptions about literacy. Some 
production workers have adopted the beliefs, attitudes, and code of 
translation /critical literacy, others have retained the code of decod- 
ing/analytic literacy, and a very few still retain the code of signature 
literacy. Some managers have adopted the managerial code of transla- 
tion/critical literacy, while other managers have retained the manage- 
rial code of decoding /analytic literacy. In summary, a new social class 
of information workers, professional service workers, lawyers, and 
scholars have also adopted the code of Iranslation/critical literacy 

The point is that if schools do not introduce the students to the codes 
and literacies of power, then schools will become part of the process of 
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socially transmitted inequality. Bernstein has suggested that, in schools, 
the discourse of pedagogy has a code which helps students learn the 
discourses of power or else prevents them from learning those dis- 
courses. What are the primary features of pedagogical codes? Codes, 
says Bernstein, vary in classificutiou and framing. Classification codes 
build weak or strong boundaries between school and home, teachers 
and students, school knowledge and everyday knowledge. Framing es- 
tablishes strong or weak control on the part of the teacher or school 
(Bernstein, 1971). Bernstein (1975) argues that weak classification and 
framing — what he calls in\'isible pedagogy — were institutionalized in 
British infant schools to serve the interests of a new middle class who 
were employed in the professional serving of persons, an occupation re- 
quiring flexibility and openness (Bernstein 1975, 122-23, 136). These 
professionals socialized their children into this invisible pedagogy at 
home, but the children of traditional production workers had no such 
socialization and were left without what they needed — a visible peda- 
gogy of explicit instruction in the new flexibility, with strong classifica- 
tion and framing. 

Notice the similarity in the \'isible-invisible distinctions of Bernstein 
and Lave. Both are saying, I think, that participation alone creates an in- 
visible pedagogy and that explicit instruction creates a \isible pedagogy 
(see Cazden 1995). Both are also saying that participation and explicit 
teaching are present in successful educational settings. In addition to his 
findings about the importance of the visible pedagogy of explicit teach- 
ing, Bernstein has reported that "|i|t would appear that the invisible ped- 
agogy carries a beneficial potential for wc)rking-class children" (Bernstein 
1975, 127). The basic challenge for teachers in translation /critical literacy 
is, according to Cazden, "how to achieve flexible competencies from ex- 
plicit teaching" (Cazden 1993, 162). The answer, I claim, is to be found in 
the workplace where translation/critical literacy is used. There we find a 
tluctuation between flexible participation and explicit leaching. Many 
novice workers may now and then need the explicit teaching of drills 
from recitation or decoding/ analytic literaev in order to understand the 
parts of participation in translation/critical literacy. I have had students 
for whcmi "Write an essay on a controversial topic of your choice from 
your reading" is too vague, too invisible. These students need to be I old, 
"Write 500 words on whv Oakland High is the most beautiful place in 
the world." This is a visible topic they can resist with a proposal of their 
own (and thev do!), revealing their own opinions, their envn topics. To 
teach tlie new literacy, teachers need a multiliteracy awareness of the dif- 
ferent codes needed by students lo learn the new codes of power in 
translation/criticai lileracv. 
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Let me review once again why translation /critical literacy has be- 
come essential in the workplace. Xerox’^^^ for example, faced a big 
problem in the 1980s when increasing numbers of customers were 
complaining that the new Xerox”^^^ copiers were "unreliable." The old 
Xerox^*^ copiers had been simpler machines, and the instruction man- 
ual, often chained to the machine, had provided a specific solution for 
anything that might go wrong. The first models of the new Xerox”^^^ 
copiers used the same "idiot proof" approach to instructions as the old 
machines, but the new copiers had many new functions, faster speeds, 
and new complexities which the old generic manual seemed unable to 
anticipate. The result: many dissatisfied customers. Xerox”^^ decided 
that the new Xerox"^^^ machine had become too complicated for the 
generic, prepackaged directions of the old machine and decided to try 
a new approach: 

Instead of trying to eliminate "'trouble," we acknowledged that it 
was inevitable. So the copier's design should help users manage 
trouble — just as people manage and recover from misunderstand- 
ings during a conversation. This means keeping the machine as 
transparent as possible. ...(]. Brown 1991a, 107) 

Xerox^^* dropped its prepackaged manual with generic solutions for 
predetermined troubles and shifted to several small screens with dia- 
grams showing the operations of the machines at any moment and 
with short messages indicating many possible problems. This redesign, 
which cost less than $20 in parts, changed the user of the machine from 
one who follows the directions for targeted problems at every step to 
one who translates visual screens into possible solutions and then tries 
out (and criticizes) a solution or two. 

This small change in the Xerox^^* machine is typical of what hap- 
pened in factories throughout the world as assembly lines became tech- 
nologically more complicated and ceased to have a fixed, prepackaged, 
technological solution for all production problems. Einar Thorsrud of 
Norway, P. G. Herbst of Norway, Fred Emery of Australia, Kenneth 
Benne of the U.S., and Ronald Lippett of the U.S. have all reported that 
the solutions to problems in reorganized, modern factories require, first, 
flexibility in the way a problem is understood or coded; second, on-line, 
situated decision making; third, collaboration, criticism, and negotia- 
tion; and fourth, the engagement, commitment, and personal enthusi- 
asm of workers who must be involved in the negotiation, translation, 
and criticism of production-line problems at every step (Wirth 1987, 64). 

The NUMMI plant in Fremont, California, GM's Saturn plant, the 
Harmon Auto Mirror Company, and many other workplaces in the 
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U.S. have all reorganized their production systems to achieve these 
four features. These companies reduced the number of separate job cat- 
egories in their factories, thereby increasing the need for worker flexi- 
bility and situated solutions; increased the information, strategies, and 
ideas workers should know, and, at the same time, increased on-line 
decision making and control; increased the involvement of workers in 
planning, thereby increasing engagement across boundaries of author- 
ity and craft; and developed new teams on the plant floor, thereby giv- 
ing workers new collaborative responsibilities. In other words, in our 
most advanced factories, the fixed, generic solution appears to have 
been replaced by the processes of a new event-based, idea-driven form 
of literacy. Of course, these changes have not happened everywhere or 
possibly even in most places (Hull 1993)— but they have happened in 
many places, and, most observers predict, they must happen, in time 
in virtually all places.^ 

Changes in a form of literacy, which is what happened in the reorga- 
nization at NUMMl, require changes in many parts of a culture, from 
the processes of the Xerox^^ machine to the processes of factories and 
civic forums, not just changes in ways of reading and writing. The 
changes in the practices of NUMMl workers are a particularly interest- 
ing example of a radical literacy change. It is essential to remember that 
the NUMMl reorganization took place with the old workers, not the 
new ones— with, in other words, the workers whom many had blamed 
for the failures of the old plant and who were, according to some, too il- 
literate to work in the new plant. The education of these workers in 
new ways of problem solving was, to the surprise of some, a relatively 
easy process because the new NUMMl culture valued and encouraged 
these ways of thinking in the workplace. In addition, the change was 
relatively easy because the union (United Automobile Workers) at the 
NUMMl plant helped oversee the hiring process, planned the design of 
the plant, and organized the orientation of the workers. Without the in- 
volvement of the workers in the processes of planning and implemen- 
tation, most plant reorganization efforts are doomed to failure (see Hull 
1993,38). 

The need for a new form of literacy is not just a workplace issue. It is 
also a citizenship need. Before the 1960s, U.S. public schools generally 
accepted the notion that U.S. society w'as homogenous and universally 
normative. Ethnic identities, for example, were considered "recessive, 
readily explained by the immigrant experience, but essentially transi- 
tional," on their way toward nationalization as cultural differences be- 
came assimilated into the "melting pot"— into a generic Universal 
model of "Western man" (Moynihan 1993, 27). That kind of assimilation 
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or nationalization no longer works. Why? First, our family 

myth of two parents has been shattered by a recognition that 20 percent 
or more of our contemporary families are headed by a single parent. 
Second, our nation's gender myth of male and female roles has given 
wav to a recognition that gender roles and marriage and bonding ar- 
rangements can vary a great deal. Finally, as a result of decentralized 
media including the collapse of centralized media control by three 
major television networks, our nation's ethnic myth of homogeneity has 
been shattered by the growing visibility of our nation's ethnic diversity 
on television news, on radio talk shows, in do-it-yourself publications, 

and SO forth. ^ 

Tire evidence of this diversity is everywhere. Thirty percent of the stu- 
dents in U.S. schools today are classified as non-European people of color. 
Over 90 percent of the K-12 students in Detroit, Washington, D.C., and 
Baltimore are African Americans. Soon, the majority of K-12 students in 
California and Texas will be people of color. The percentage ot students 
coming from homes with a non-English language as the first language is 
estimated to be above 20 percent in U.S. schools, and most of these sEi- 
dents speak an Asian or Hispanic language. Roughly 31.1 percent of chi - 
dren under age eighteen are from a racial minority group; 15 percent ot 
the students in U.S. schools are African Americans, 11 percent are His- 
panic Americans, and approximately 5 percent are Asian Americans. By 
2010, it is estimated that 38.2 percent will be minority. Roughly, 16 percent 
of U.S. students will be African American, 19 percent Hispanic, 7 percent 
Asian, and 1.5 percent Native American (Hodgkinson 1992, 5, 17). 

There is a growing recognition that this diversity is here to stay, or 
example, in 1978, the U.S., for the first time, recognized that defendants 
who did not understand oral English had a right in criminal and civi 
actions to "interpretation services" (dejongh 1992, 11). This right to in- 
terpretation was denied under the previous assumptions of immediate 
assimilation. In another example, young people who formerly accepte 
the Ellis Island myth of assimilation and universality have started to de- 
fine themselves in terms of their cultural roots. For example, "African 
American" is now the label of choice for 55 percent of young blacks .1 
vears of age and under, for 37 percent of those 31-40 years of age, and 
for 29 percent of those 40 and over (Smitherman 1993). In other words, 
the vocabularv shift from "Negro" to "Black" in the 1960s has now been 
replaced bv the shift from "Black" to "African American, ' a label em- 
phasizing specific cultural roots in Africa and the United States. 

These differences, of course, do not necessarily produce a function- 
ing nation-witness the fragmentation and civil war of Yugoslavia in 
1993. The fundamental dilemma facing contemporary citizens in our 
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culture of recognized differences is how do we sustain a commitment 
to a common set of democratic values, to a common set of U.S. tradi- 
tions, and at the same time sustain a respect for pluralism and diver- 
sity — how do we establish "linkages'" between one view and another 
and make it possible in our English classes "for people inhabiting dif- 
ferent worlds to have a genuine, and reciprocal, impact on one an- 
other" (Geertz 1983, 161). "And for that," says Geertz "the first step is 
surely to accept the depth of the differences; the second, to understand 
what these differences are; and the third, to construct some sort of vo- 
cabulary in which they can be publicly formulated" (Geertz 1983, 161). 

English classes have a major responsibility for helping to create a 
public discourse which, while acknowledging different perspectives, 
constructs a shared, intercultural understanding across boundaries. In 
other words, our now translation/ critical literacy must emphasize both 
translations — speaking across boundaries — and critiques — recogniz- 
ing the strength of differences within and across tho:;e boundaries. In 
the reading of literature, for example, texts need to be paired with other 
texts from the same period, bridging across different materials, and 
paired with contemporary texts, bridging across time. 

In summary, then, contemporary students need to situate their prob- 
lems within the complexities of postmodern identification (gender, 
being one), within the new' Xerox machines, wnthin reorganized facto- 
ries, and within increasing civic trends toward democracies with a vari- 
ety of voices represented. Now', let's review^ how' research in learning 
and language has taken us in the same direction as industrial reform. 
Lashley (1931), as early as 1948, warned that behaviorism's isolatiou of 
parts simplified the complexity and apparent disorganization of think- 
ing processes. In other w'ords, it organized complexity for us, but it ig- 
nored those larger patterns in the mind which seemed to add 
complexity but which dictated the forms of language, music, and athlet- 
ics in actual performances and thinking in contexts. By the 1980s, most 
English language researchers w'ere beginning to assemble a literacy or- 
ganized around event-based discourse, culminating in a series of re- 
search studies focusing on social construction (Bruner 1978), cognitive 
construction (Emig 1971 ), and idea or text construction (Prawat 1991 ). 

First, let's examine the social negotiations between the self/vvriter 
and audiences/readers (see Figure 23 in Chapter 15). Bruner, in the 
late 1970s, rejecting Chomsky's innate language acquisition device as 
being "simply false," called for an understanding of the social con- 
^tnuiion of know'ledge as a w'ay to understand language learning 
(Bruner 1978, 44). Social construction in language learning has been 
described as an initiation into communities of learners (Atwell 1987) 
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and into discourse/disciplinary communities (Bizzell 1992; Bartholo- 
mae 1985); as a shift from isolated language beh<wiors to "whole lan- 
guage" (K, Goodman, Bird, and Goodman 1991); as a shift from 
isolatiou of parts to integration of pmrts (iran-Nejad, McKeachie, and 
Berliner 1990, 515); as a process of scaffolding for novices (Collins, 
Brown, and Newman 1989; Langer, 1992); and as participation in cul- 
tural conversations (Applebee 1994), in literacy events (Heath 1986a, 
1986b, and 1986c), in communicative events (G, Graff 1992), and in 
acts of resistance (Giroux 1983). 

Many scholars have observed that social construction seems to initi- 
ate or socialize students into discourse communities without regard for 
the individual inclinations of the students. Bizzell, like others, says that 
the possibilities of resistance can be maintained even while students en- 
gage in social construction in schooling (J. Harris 1989; Bizzell 1992), 
and even while these same students experience communal pressures. 
She insists that human resistance to a community and other larger cul- 
tural frames is one key source for new ways of thinking about problems: 

As long as human beings are masses of contradictions, then, the 
power of a discourse community, no matter how culturally domi- 
nant, can never be total. Someone will always be ready to exercise 
what David Bartholomae has called a "rhetoric of combination" 

(1985), bringing opposition into jarring contact that generates a 
new idea. (Bizzell 1992, 235) 

Any process of social construction within event-based discourse is 
certain to have an impact on the fashioning of self. Writing and reading 
arc, after all, acts of self-definition. Gregg Sarris remembers that while 
sitting in the UCLA library, reading a transcription of Kashaya legends 
for the first time, he began "to realize that it wasn't necessarily the case 
that 'university people weren t Indian and what was Indian wasn't in 
books.'" He realized that through his participation in literacy events, 
'"he was himself becoming 'a university person who is Indian'" (qtd. in 
Boyarin 1993, 7). A sense of self creates, of course, the possibilities of 
empowerment. It also creates, among other things, the possibilities of 
alienation. 

Second, research in decoding/analytic literacy tended to examine 
language as a product or object, but by the 1960s, studies in cognitive 
processing had begun to explore either computational skills or repre- 
sentational "playing around." It is extremely important to distinguish 
in cognitive processing between computational processing, which 
functions like a computer (linear, binary), and representational pro- 
cessing, which functions like playing around in an area. Computational 
rules produce the specific skills of spellings, sound-letter correspon- 
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dences, and syntactic transformations, and representational processing 
produces awareness about an area (Bereiter 1995). 

Of the five hundred studies prior to 1963 that are cited in George 
Hillocks's Research in Wriftett Conipositiott (1986), only two even indi- 
rectly studied the information-processing strategies used by students 
in writing. By the end of the 1970s, however, more and more process- 
ing studies were being undertaken, including three particularly influ- 
ential ones: Emig's (1971) interview study of the writing processes of 
eight sixteen- and seventeen-year-old students who were interviewed 
about their writing processes after school; Donald Graves's (1973) 
study of the writing processes of seven- year- olds and eight-year-olds 
observed writing in class; and Flower and Hayes's (1980) study of the 
writing processes suggested by student talk-alouds while students 
were writing. 

Other studies like these produced such strategies as Miller's 
chunking strategy for remembering (G. Miller 1967), Bruner's plan- 
ning and guessing strategies (Bruner, Goodnow, and Austin 1956), 
and various executive controls for monitoring, checking, and guiding 
actions (Flower and Hayes 1981). It is important to remember that 
these cognitive strategies nelp students solve such important prob- 
lems of information processing as the "bottleneck" (Broadbent 1958), 
the limits of "mental power," the limits of "processing space," the 
limits of "attention span," and the limits of the "executive-processing 
span" (Case 1985). 



Near the end of decoding/analytic literacy, most research on the English 
sentence used a computational model of information processing, extend- 
ing Chomsky's theorv of transformational grammar into classroom prac- 
tices. Chomsky, rejecting structural grammar — which Searle called verbal 
botanv (1972, 16) — had proposed a transformational model of syntax 
(Chomsky 1957) which attempted to recapitulate the history of the sen- 
tence from kernels to surface structure.^ This idea inspired a number of 
studies of how sentences arc generated and combined, including Kellogg 
Hunt's (1965) study of syntactic combinations in the early grades and 
John Mellon's (1969) and Frank O'Hare's (1975) studies of sentence-com- 
bining exercises in secondary schools. Extending the findings of these 
studies, Francis Christensen (1967) and William Strong (1973) developed 
an extensive classroom composition program using syntax as a founda- 
tion for studying the mlationships among sentences, paragraphs, and 
larger units of discourse. John Mellon's transformational sentenco-ccmi- 
bining acti\’ities could be said to teach computational or specific skills 
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can sing 


Canary 


is yellow 




has wings 


Bird 


can tly 
has feathers 




has skin 


Animal 


can move around 
eats 

breathes 



Fig. 9. Schemata for processing, speed (from fast at the top to slow at the bot- 
tom). (Adapted from: Collins and Quillian 1969, 241. Used by permission of 
the Academic Press.) 



(Mellon 1969), and Strong (1973), Christensen (1967), and Joseph Williams 
(1989) could be said to teach representational skills. 

Sign shifting is a critical part of representational processing. A. M. 
Collins and M. R. Quillian (1969) suggested over twenty years ago — 
and it has since been confirmed (R. Anderson and Pearson 1984) — that 
the direct information one experiences e\^ery day is more readily avail- 
able in memory than abstract information covering the same experi- 
ences. They proposed the schemata in Figure 9 which tells us that 
making decisions about whether information is true or false will take 
longer for the information that is lower on the scale. What is quite in- 
teresting about this scale is that the information at the top tends to 
come from actual, hands-on experiences with canaries, the middle 
tends to come from looking at pictures, and the bottom comes from 
verbal classifications of many types of animals. In other words, this 
scale is an example c/f how sign shifting can be used to process infor- 
mation faster (see Chapter 10). The ability to shift from the verbal de- 
scription to the hands-on experience helps one to remember and use 
information. 

The learning of general awareness skills, which is not well under- 
stood, has been confirmed in many areas of human learning. Esther 
Thelen, a developmental psychologist, has suggested that children do 
not learn walking and reaching by adding up or building up one part 
of an action at a time — what one would expect ol a specific skill in a 
computational approach — but by being introduced to a broad range of 
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models or representations of walking and reaching, then by trying out 
and exploring a few models, and finally by being immersed in a se- 
lected model. This skill of general awareness appears to be encouraged 
by a criss-crossing or immersion approach to learning (Prawat 1991). In 
other words, the child learns the general skill of walking or reaching 
awareness and then selects. The child's way of walking or reaching 
eventually combines common core characteristics from the selected 
model or representation and some of the child's individual inclinations 
(Thelen 1990), as the child works from the model to the parts. 

In neurology, Rosenfield has argued that memory has a similar de- 
pendence on models — that, in fact, past events are reconstructed as a 
whole story or set of meanings and are not stored in the brain as a fixed 
record or trace of small parts which add up to a story automatically, 
one part added to another part and these parts then added to another 
part (Rosenfield 1988, 192-93). The act of remembering is the act of ex- 
ploring various wholes and working from a possible whole to the 
parts, from the parts to a possible whole. One finding seems to be that 
practicing of parts makes more sense when models of whole perfor- 
mances are everywhere apparent, and participation is everywhere 
available. 

Although social construction and cognitive processes have received 
considerable emphasis in our thinking about event-based discourse, 
ideas have been often ignored (Bereiter 1994). Neisser (1976) noted 
that what we ask about information-processing systems is how they 
process information we have, not how they develop the new ideas of 
an interpretive framework. As Bereiter observed about cognitive-pro- 
cessing theories, "It seems to be generally agreed that there is no ade- 
quate cognitive theory of learning — that is, no adequate theory to 
explain how new organizations of concepts and ho\ new and more 
complex cognitive procedures are acquired" (Bereiter 1983, 201). One 
way to interpret this comment by Bereiter is that too many cognitive- 
processing theories have tried to psychologize everything and, in the 
process, ignored the use of conceptual knowledge to construct new 
ideas. Discourse events must have two kinds of ideas — first, textual 
ideas with a clear, functional purpose ("I am after Justice," "1 am hun- 
gry") and, second, literary ideas which can themselves become tools 
for thinking and accomplishing purposes (Prawat 1993). Frank Smith 
has called the first kind of idea the "'Can / have ntiothcr dou^lniut?" the- 
ory of language learning (F. Smith 1988, 7). The second kind of idea in- 
cludes, in Hnglish, truth, irony, plot, and ambiguity — the distinctive 
ideas of an area of study. This second kind of idea is often called disci- 
plinary knowledge. 
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In summary, then, translation /critical literacy is organized around a 
language model of event-based discourse in which readers and writers 
fluctuate between participation and observation and in which various 
language codes link events to beliefs and attitudes in society (see Figure 
25, pp. 286-87). These codes and the perspectives they represent are a 
central part of the subject of English in translation /critical literacy. This 
model of language contrasts sharply with that of decoding/analytic lit- 
eracy, in w'hich language was organized as a generic hierarchy of parts 
from phoneme to word to sentence to paragraph and to larger forms of 
language. Event-based discourse examines the same parts and ^oles 
but within the changing relationships of self, tool, sign systems;^peech 
events, mode, stance, and style. 

In translation/critical literacy, all ways of saying have silences and 
exuberances; each language is saying something that another language 
'Tends to pass over in silence." Jose Ortega y Gasset says that he was 
"left stupefied" by the claim of Meillet that "[e]very language ex- 
presses whatever is necessary for the society of which it is the organ" 
(Ortega y Gasset 1963, 246). The fact is that society may need to say 
something for which it has only silences. One way to find different 
ways of saying something, a different combination of silences and exu- 
berances, is shifting signs, speech events, modes, and stance — matters 
which will be discussed in the following chapters. 

Let me illustrate how event-based discourse might look in schools, 
beginning with examples from an elementary school lesson on heat 
and a high school lesson surveying a community (Figure 10). In the 
elementary classroom of Deb O'Brien, students began the study of heat 
one spring day by describing in their journals the sources of heat: 

Heat came from the sun, they wrote. And from our bodies. But 
when Owen spoke about the heat in sweaters, everyone else 
agreed. Sweaters were very hot. Hats, too. Even rugs got “wicked 
hot." (B. Watson and Konicek 1990, 681) 

O'Brien suggested that by putting thermometers inside these things, 
the students could find out whether heat comes from sweaters, hats, 
and rugs: 

Christian, Neil, Katie and otliers placed thermometers inside sweat- 
ers, hats, and rolled up rug. When the temperature inside refused to 
rise after minutes, Christian suggested that they leave the ther- 
mometers overnight. After all, he said, when the doctor takes your 
temperaturt*, you have to leave the thermometer in your mouth a 
long time. Folding the sweaters and hats secuivly, the children pre- 
dicted three-digit temperatures the next day 

When they ran to their experiments first thing the next morn- 
ing, the children were baffled. They had been wrong. . . . 
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The children refused to give up. "We just didn’t lenve them in 
there long enough/’ Christian said. "Cold air got in there some- 
how," said Katie. And so the testing went on. (B. Watson and Kon- 
icek 1990, 681) 

Notice that these children are constantly translating from one over- 
all structure, theory, or model to another. For example, remembering 
attics and cars, some of them said that closed spaces were hot: 

How could you test that? O'Brien wondered. Neil decided to seal 
the hat, with a themiometer inside, in a plastic bag. Katie chose to 
plug the ends of the rug with hats. Others placed sweaters in clos- 
ets or decks. ...(B. Watson and Konicek 1990, 682) 

The teaching here is significantly different from recitation/report and 
decoding/analytic approaches in two ways. First, it does not treat infor- 
mation as primarily a memorized selection (recitation) or as a list of 
parts (decoding/literal comprehension) or as a list of sequential strate- 
gies (information processing). Deb O'Brien could have had students re- 
cite a selection about the dynamics of heat or complete ditto sheets on 
the parts of a thermometer or follow a prefabricated checklist of strate- 
gies and processes. Of course, information can be presented in this way 
when it helps students make the transition from one form of literacy to 
another and when it helps clarify essential information. But in O Brien s 
classroom, students are primarily negotiating and translating several 
variables at once, continuing their negotiations for some time, making 
translations from one model to another, and dreaming up unexpected 
reasons for w'hich they are rew'arded, e\'en reasons that may prove 
somehow wrong. The purpose of the event is clear; the focus on ideas is 
primary; the social interactions are built-in; cognitive processing is evi- 
dent, including an intersection between home and school theories about 
heat; and there are numerous opportunities for performance. 

Another example of a translation lesson involves students in interac- 
tions with their local community, in a lesson 1 used at Oakland High 
School in Oakland, California. In this event-based discourse, students 
conducted surveys on their ow'ii topics while traveling on BART trains 
running back and forth between Richmond and Fremont, California 
(Dandridge et al. 1979). The students selected their own topics, con- 
structed at least ten questions which probed the topic, and crafted a 
few background questions on the respondents— age, sex, ethnicity, and 
so forth. The students piloted the surveys on each other before taking 
them into the world . 

The survey has all the elements of event-based discourse. First, idcns. 
St)me students surveyed family issues: Who were the favored children 
in the family? Others surveyed opinions on matters like parenting, skin 
color, dating, and drugs, and still others probed contemporary contro- 
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versies like nonsmoking areas and gangs. Second, social construction. 
Almost all of the BART customers, most of them adults, wanted to bo 
interviewed— in fact, they seemed to feel they had an obligation to ne- 
gotiate their opinions with these young people. As they interacted with 
these adults, all of the students gained confidence in their abilities to 
engage in social construction. Self-fashioning could almost be observed 
as they learned to assert their authority as data gatherers and to play 
the role of learners. The students were often leading the adults through 
the survey and the issues, and, at other times, adults were leading the 
students through the survey and the issues. Finally, some students 
acted as mentors and expert guides for novice interviewers. These 
novices would stand and watch an expert student at work before at- 
tempting an interview themselves. Third, cognitwe processin;^. The in- 
terviewing, drafting, editing, and redrafting engaged the students in 
challenging cognitive processes. Fourth, performance . The end result of 
the project was a published survey, complete with charts and data, 
which was distributed through the classroom library. 

Neither teachers nor schools — or for that matter, any social scien- 
tist — can avoid classifying and evaluating responses based on some 
theory of development. Forms of literacy are always expressed in terms 
of individual development in schools. What is the theory of develop- 
ment underlying translation/critical literacy? For decoding/analytic 
literacy, development w^as a linear process moving through predeter- 
mined stages of development at particular ages. Children were either 
on-target, behind, or ahead of their predicted developmental goals. For 
translation/critical literacy, development represents emerging ''zones 
of possibility" rather than a predetermined, linear process (Engestrom 
1993, 69). These "zones of possibility" change as the student moves 
from egocentric to public audiences in social construction; from undif- 
ferentiated ideas and forms to differentiated and integrated forms and 
ideas; from social dependence and scaffolding to independence and se- 
lected collaboration; from conscious steps to automatic, tacit, and self- 
reflective strategies. In translation /critical literacy, these combinations 
produce portraits of development quite different from those portraits 
from stage, linear theories. In the new translation /critical literacy, stu- 
dents are being asked to learn five things about knowledge in event- 
based discourse: 

1. knowledge must be embodied because the self has to be an active 
reader and writer, not a passive receive >t information; 

2. knowledge must be distributed because the technology of hard- 
ware, software, metaeognitive strategies, and networks has proved 
essential for postmodern problem solving; 
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3. knowledge must be negotiated through social construction, cog- 
nitive processing, and concept construction; 

4. knowledge is situated in speech events, signs, mode, stance, and 
style, and each situation shapes knowledge in particular ways; 
and 

5. knowledge, in order to be knowledge, must have a design or 
structure which distinguishes it from information and which con- 
nects it to the codes of social formations. 

There are those who insist that groups like NCTE should never put 
forward a specific literacy policy for adoption as public policy. These 
educators believe that all literacies should have equal footing in schools. 
The free self— free to choose any curriculum and any school— is the goal 
of these educators. Bernstein has warned us to beware of choice propos- 
als in public schools: "[T]he explicit commitment to greater choice by 
parents and pupils is not a celebration of participatory democracy but a 
thin cover for the old stratification of schools and curricula" (Bernstein 
1990, 87). In other words, choice carried too far does not improve 
agency for students. Instead, it disempowers students, leaving them un- 
informed about the discourses of power. 

One final comment about Donald Graves's lament that bad things 
seem to happen to good ideas. During a major transition between two 
forms of literacy, each form of literacy, the old and the new, attempts to 
reshape new ideas in its own image. Process approaches to writing, for 
example, got reshaped by a decoding/analytic literacy into segmented 
steps in which mapping and drawing became prefabricated sequences 
in the writing process. In the framework of decoding/analytic literacy, 
the recursive nature of writing got lost, the child's construction of the 
topic was ignored, and the opportunities for resistance and individual 
expression were eliminated. These issues of purpose and intention are 
not lost, however, when process approaches are placed within a frame- 
work of event-based discourse, the basic framework or unit of analvsis 
in translation/critical literacy. One possible way to stop bad things 
from happening to good ideas is to place those ideas, from the very be- 
ginning, within an appropriate cwerall framework for literacy and for 
English. Now let's turn to some of the structural principles of traiisla- 
f ion/critical lihran/, beginning in the next chapter with self-fashioning. 



Notes 

I. IxfHrieme Curiicuhnn in Lnghsh was prepared by the C'lirrieuliim 
C ommission of the National C'oimcil of Teachers of English in the earlv l<^30s 
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(Hatfield 1935). Applebee has suggested that one reason the experience cur- 
riculum failed to take hold in the schools was that it lacked a clear set of struc- 
tural principles. 1 am arguing that event-based discourse has a set of structural 
principles. 

2. This issue of whether workplaces will use "higher-order skills" was 
raised by Kenneth Goodman at the 1993 NCRE (National Conference on Re- 
search on English) meeting in Pittsburgh. After Lauren Resnick's speech de- 
scribing the use of higher-order skills in the workplace, Goodman asked, 
"Where do ^e find numerous jobs of this type? If so, why are so few of these 
jobs available and why are so many low-skill jobs available?" (K. Goodman 
1993). In fact, low-skill factories ignore the high skills workers have. Darrah 
says one skill recognized by the workers and ignored by the supervisors in one 
traditional plant was the skill of learning to explain decisions in such a way as 
to "establish their plausibility should they later be challenged" (Darrah 1990; 
qtd. in Hull 1993, 35). 

3. Chomsky argued that structural grammar put the sentences "John is easy 
to please" and "John is eager to please" in the same classification (subject-link- 
ing verb-modifier) based on surface structure, but, said Chomsky, the two sen- 
tences were entirely different kinds of sentences, one in which John is the 
recei\*er of the action in its kernel structure and the other in which he is the 
agent. 





8 Embodied Knowledge: 
Self-Fashioning and Agency 



Binet's daughters exemplified individual differences in mental and 
personal styles, Watson's children were proper behavioral prod- 
ucts, Piaget's infants were active constructionists, and Skinner's 
daughter dwelt happilv in the baby box. Thus, children of behav- 
ioral scientists are not only their fathers' biological progeny but 
their cultural inventions. (Borstelmann 1983, 34) ^ 



The American historian Elting Morison tells the story of Sims, a young 
naval officer who attempted to introduce into the Navy a new technol- 
ogy of continuous-aim firing, which all tests proved could sink more 
ships without increasing costs. But the Navy resisted, not because the 
technology was not better — it was — but because the new technology 
would have radically changed the roles and status built into the Navy's 
specialized, highly trained gunnery team, which was organized 
around the old technology of a heavy set of gears. In the new technol- 
ogy, any new recruit could quickly learn to operate the gun. Eventually, 
a direct order from President Theodore Roosevelt forced the Navy to 
change, and with this change came the elimination of the old firing 
team with its patterns of status, authority, and self-identity (see Mori- 
son 1 966, 27-38; Schon 1 971 , 31 -32) . 

Similar changes of status, authority, and self-identity accompany 
changes in literacy. A form of literacy is alum/s a form of self-fashioning. 
The first question to be asked about a form of literacy, in fact, is "who, 
among the totality of speaking individuals, is accorded the right to use 
this sort of language (lan<fa^c)? Who is qualified to do so? Who derives 
from it his own special quality, his prestige ..." (Foucault 1972, 50). 
Luria, believing that the collective activity of the communist revolution 
would change identity and literacy lev^els, tried to probe these changes 
by asking his Uzbekistan subjects, "What sort of person are you?" and 
"What are your shortcomings?" He got responses like "1 have only one 
dress and two robes, and those are all of my shortcomings" and "How 
can 1 talk about my character? Ask others; they can tell you about me. 1 
myself can't say anything" (Luria 1976, 148- 50 ). These responses repre- 
sent an interesting range of attitudes. The first respondent is fashioning 
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the ''self" as equivalent to the material objects she owns ("How many 
dresses do 1 own?"), and the second is denying the possibility of public 
reflection about the self ("How can I talk about my character?"). These 
respondents are fashioning their selves in terms consistent with some 
forms of literacy, but not in terms consistent wHh the "higher forms of 
literacy" which Luria was looking for. 

The important relationship between a form of literacy and a form of 
self-fashioning has been suggested by many researchers. When the 
Wolof child in Patricia Greenfield's experiments was asked whether two 
beakers in a typical Piagetian conservation experiment had the same 
amount of water or different amounts and why, the child replied, "It's 
not the same [because] you [the adult researcher] poured it" (P. Green- 
field and Bmner 1973, 374). Jerome Bamer, who had studied popula- 
tions like the Wolof children, recognized that this child's explanation of 
difference was one that "we had not seen before among American chil- 
dren, although Piaget reports one example in a Swiss four-vear-old" (P. 
Greenfield and Bruner 1973, 374). Bruner concluded that this child was 
attributing to the adult researcher some magical powers "made possible 
by realism in which animate and inanimate phenomena occupy a single 
plane of reality" (P. Greenfield and Bruner 1973, 374). 

This kind of reasoning, Brnner argued, is rarely found among 
schooled children, who learn the key distinctie*^ between human pro- 
cesses and physical phenomena, who learn in school to recognize their 
own ability to act and to sort out problems. For example, among Sene- 
galese children who had been to school, either in the bush or in the city 
not one instance of such reasoning was found. Greenfield and Bruner 
predicted that if the role of the Wolof child were changed by having the 
Wolof child pour the water instead of the researcher, the child's answer 
would change because the child would know that the researcher did 
not change the physical substances. Bruner was riglit: 

And so it turned out to be. The experiment was done again; ever\ - 
thing remained basically the same with one exception; this time the 

child did all the pouring himself 

Among the younger children, two-thirds of the group who 
transferred tlie water themselves achie\’ed conser\’atiiMi, in am- 
trast to only one-quarter ot the children who had only watched the 
experimenter pour. Among the older children, the contrast was 
equally dramatic; eight in ten of those who did the pcuiring them- 
seKes, as compared with slightly less than half ot the otlu*rs, 
achieved conserx ation. (P. Greenfield and Bruner 1^73, 373) 

Price- Williams has argued that Cireenlield and Bruner's results do 
not reflect a schooled versus unschooled difference, but thev do reflect 
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a difference among cultures in the definition of self. Price-Williams re- 
ported that his Tiv children, instead of using the passive-self definition 
of Greenfield's Wolof children, almost always reacted with an authori- 
tative definition of self: 

These subjects would spontaneously actually perform the opera- 
tion themselves. ...Furthermore, they would reverse the sequence 
of operations (Price- Williams 1961, 302) 

Because of a cultural difference in self-definition, so the argument goes, 
the Tiv children in Nigeria in general, schooled and unschooled, had all 
reached conservation by age eight. Of course, children from other cul- 
tures may only learn to fashion an authoritative self in school, and in 
some cultures, children may never do so. The essential point is one that 
Ruth Benedict made fifty years ago: 

The vast proportion of all individuals who are born into any soci- 
ety always and whatever the idiosyncracies of its institutions, as- 
sume, as we have seen, the behavior dictated by that society. 
(Benedict 1946, 235) 

Because the self is deeply influenced by cultural practices — because 
some cultural situations teach children to take risks and to define them- 
selves as authorities and others do not — there ought to be many hints in 
anthropological and historical studies of shifting theories of the self 
within the same culture, between cultures, from one historical period to 
another (Harre 1984, 29). In fact, many different social constructions of 
the different selves of babies, children, adolescents, adults, students, se- 
nior citizens, and others have begun to emerge in historical and anthro- 
pological studies. Heath reports, for example, that some communities 
(Roadville) use stories to reaffirm the commitment of individuals to 
community, while other communities (Trackton) use stories to "set out 
the individual merits of each member of the group" (Heath 1983, 185). 
In addition, some communities (Roadville) allow only stories which are 
factual and have little exaggeration, and other communities (Trackton) 
encourage exaggeration and fiction, often developed around a "real 
event" (Heath 1983, 187-88). The latter obviously encourages the imagi- 
native self and the former does not. These cultural differences can have 
profound effects upon the individual's capacity to imagine a different 
self and to create the fiction of a different self which can be fashioned 
and tried out. 

Some cultures ha\’o taken great pains to deny the possibility of a 
particular self altogether. Although Saint Augustine acknowledged 
that man had an "inner turn" and a will to control inclinations toward 
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sin (C. Taylor 1989, 131-35; Mauss 1985, 1-25), he thought a person was 
not capable of changing the world or of fashioning a new self. In fact, 
Augustine issued the medieval dictum to avoid self-fashioning: 
"Hands off yourself. ...Try to build up yourself, and you build a ruin" 
(Greenblatt 1980, 2). 

Until Sir Thomas More, according to Stephen Greenblatt, the self in 
England was a fixed entity held in place by family and tradition, but after 
Sir Thomas More, the sixteenth century's new secularism (1550-1700) cre- 
ated a more flexible approach to self-fashioning. Rene Descartes, for one, 
opens his first meditation with the ultimate commitment to self-fashion- 
ing: "1 will therefore make a serious and unimpeded effort to destroy gen- 
erally all my former opinions" (Lafleur 1951, 15). How was this to be 
done? Descartes proposed that the individual self could control individ- 
ual introspection through rules of reason, through various instruments 
for measuring influences numerically, and through various procedures 
for organizing problems. Although Descartes's notion of the self led to the 
Enlightenment's richer conceptions of freedom, responsibility, and self- 
mastery, Descartes's self also led to atomistic thinking, a separation of the 
self from history and culture, an exploitation of nature, an emphasis on 
individuality, and a redefinition of the self as the sole owner of intellectual 
property.^ 

Different selves can also be found in the different forms of literacy 
within the U.S. Signature literacy constructed the student self as a pas- 
sive, silent mental muscle sitting at a desk bolted to the floor, engaging in 
mental exercises like copying, while waiting for the teacher to provide 
the advice of a moral policeperson. Recitation literacy, on the other hand, 
constructed the student self as an "empty vessel" into which the teacher, 
sitting on raised platfonns and playing the role of information authority, 
poured knowledge. The wax tablet brain of this recitation self absorbed 
lectures and recitations and then poumd out this "knowledge" in recita- 
tions which were organized around the nuances of elocution and "good 
character." Finally, decoding /analytic literacy constructed the student 
self as a factory worker who needed to have his/her schoolwork man- 
aged, segmented, and organized around prefabricated assembly lines of 
intellectual work. 

Each of those approaches to literacy produced particular responses 
from students. In decoding/analytic literacy, when students were asked 
to summarize information, they hesitated to depart from the wording of 
the text and relied upon verbatim or "copying" skills (A. Brown and 
Day 1983). Many elementary students, according to Annemarie Sullivan 
I’alincsar, were "fairly strong decoders but had little comprehension or 
recall of what thev had read" (Palincsar 1994). Some decoding/literal 
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comprehension students in high school, when interviewed, typically 
thought that learning was a conduit from which the passive learner, a 
container, received information or strategies from an activ^e teacher for 
later silent, word-for-word, strategy-by-strategy reproduction (Reddy 
1979; Iran-Nejad 1990). These students were typically described as ex- 
hibiting widespread docility (Sizer 1984, 34), and as showing a "general 
picture of considerable passivity" in literacy ev^ents (Goodlad 1984, 113). 

Translation/critical literacy, on the other hand, requires an active, 
meaning-making self. Knowledge in this new literacy is embodied in 
the actions and lives of students. Let's start with the risk taking of the 
first grader who, reading aloud from a text in which Jcimny was sent to 
a home for orplhW$, first pronounces the word "or-puns" and, later, 
after reading that Johnny had no parents, pronounces the word "or- 
funs." Literacy in the case of this first grader who shifts from "or-puns" 
to "orfuns" is a form of courage, of risking mistakes, of a willingness to 
risk a guess, to propose a hypothesis or guesstimate, and to try another 
hypothesis c^r guesstimate if necessarv^ One of the purposes of English 
and English language arts in the new translation/critical literacy is to 
teach students tc^ dev'elop confident selvx's with the courage to engage 
with difficulty 

Sheridan Blau (1981) has argued that one way to learn to risk mis- 
takes is to learn to continue the stniggle, to be selves, for example, with 
the courage to read difficult literature in our English classes: 

Who among those of us who admire Faulkner felt able to read his 
demanding prose in the first dav's or first 20 or 30 pages of our nc- 
i|uaintance with him? If we have come to rend him with interest 
and delight, it is because, in spite of the difficulties we once experi- 
enced, we continued in our struggle to understand him until his 
old-fashioned language, his unfamiliar cadences, and his convo- 
luted sv ntax became as familiar to us as the voice of a trusted, if 
somewhat eccentric, old friend, (103-4) 

Blau argues that the courage to ted era te ambiguitv and to confront 
difficultv distinguishes the expert from the novice in literary readings: 

C')llen, the difference between a student and a literarv critic is that 
what the student encounters as a reading problem and see^ as evi- 
dence of his own insufficienev is, for tlie critic, an occasion for an 
essay on a ['•roblem in reaeling a particular text. It is our willingness 
to confront such problenis and our courage in working them out — 
not our defenses against haviiig them— that define and exempli Iv 
our literaev and represent the modeot disciplined attention whicii 
we are respons?bk‘ tor passing on to our stiulents. ( 103-4) 

1 low are students to Iciirn these forms of courage and self-fashion- 
ing? First, within the classrcnnu of translation/crilical literaev, teachers 
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need to model the roles and operations of thinkers and learners for 
those students who are new participants in academic studies. Mike 
Rose describes how one of his teachers helped him learn how to cope 
with difficulty by modeling a person thinking aloud, struggling with 
difficulty, reasoning like Hegel: 

As he laid out his history of ideas, Mr. Johnson would consider 
aloud the particular philosophical issue involved, so we didn't, 
for example, simply get an outline of what Hegel believed, but 
we watched and listened as Don Johnson reasoned like Hegel 
and then raised his own questions about the Hegelian scheme. 

He was a working philosopher, and he w'as thinking out loud in 
front of us. . . . 

The Metaplysical Fouiuiations of Modcni Scic}ice was very tough 
going. It assumed not only a familiarity with Western thought but, 
as well, a sophistication in reading a theoretically rich argument. It 
was, in other words, the kind of book you encounter with in- 
creased frequency as you move through college. It combined the 
history of mathematics and science with philosophical investiga- 
tion, and when 1 tried to read it, Vd end up rescanning the same 
sentences over and over, not understanding them, and, finally, 
slamming the book down on the desk — swearing at this golden 
boy Johnson and angry with myself. . . . 

VVe worked with The Metaphysical Fouudatkms of Modcni Sciem e 
for some time, and 1 made my way slowly through it. Mr. Johnson 
was helping me develop an ability to read difficult texts — I was 
learning how to reread critically, how to tease out definitions and 
basic arguments. And 1 was also gaining confidence that if 1 stayed 
with the material long enough and kept asking questions, 1 would 
get it. That assurance proved to be more valuable than any particu- 
lar body of knowledge 1 learned that year. (M. Rose 1989, 49-31) 

In this kind of teaching, the English teacher is showing how knowl- 
edge is embodied — how a literate seif behaves, talks to oneself, ques- 
tions difficulties, admits difficulties. Many years ago, Gordon Pradi 
suggested that teachers should model first-time reading in front of the 
class by reading and discussing a poem which the teacher had not read 
before, and recently Paul Rabinowit/ has suggested that English class- 
rooms must become places where both teachers and students are fre- 
quently reading something together for the first time. This willingness 
to risk first-time readings together in English classes helps model a self 
with a willingness to risk, with a tolerance for ambiguity and uncer- 
tainty — both requirements for living in our postmodern world. 

Sometimes students come to class with cultural assumptions that 
stand in the way of their efforts to develop a new model of the self. 
These students remind one of the Malay linguist, who, after struggling 
to translate Emerson into Malay, finally concludes, "The problem is 
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that only God could talk like that" (Becker 1992). In Malay, "talking like 
God" is hubris, and honorable selves do not attempt to talk like God. 
Copying Emerson's sentences may, in fact, be a kind of hostile act to- 
ward the sacred. Of course, in the U.S., learning to talk like Emerson is 
one way to learn to influence others and to fashion the self as an au- 
thority — c^f course, learning to influence others and fashioning the self 
as an authority are acceptable social intentions in the culture of the 
U.S. — and, indeed, it is one of the aims of translation/critical literacy. 
But without a different model of self and a different worldview, one 
cannot expect the Malay to feel comfortable talking like Emerson. 

Celie has a similar problem. The young Celie in Alice Walker's The 
Color Purple, hanging on to life, dares not use the first person in her let- 
ters to God. She is incapable of any direct personal involvement in a 
conversation with God because God's authority is overpowering to her 
and because she lacks the confidence in herself and her personal rela- 
tionship with God to use "I" in her "conversations" with God. How are 
students like Celie or the Malay linguist to learn to explore other mod- 
els of self in English or English language arts classrooms? 

One of the key ways to explore other models of the self is participation 
in regularly scheduled cultural couvcrsnlkms (Applebee 1994) in English 
classes, conversations which explore common issues and individual 
choices in literature and public discourse. The first key strategy in these 
cultural conversations in class (written reviews, discussions, projects) is 
an adequate selection of culturally and historically conscious literature 
which enables the class to focus on issues of gender, ethnicity, race, and 
so forth from an insider's point of view at different times and places. 
Sims (1982) has noted that many literature books labeled multicultural 
do not ha\'e an insider's perspecti\'e and, thus, do not introduce students 
to the typical historical, cross-cultural experience in the U.S. The second 
key strategy in these historical, cultural conversations is Peter Elbow's 
"believing and doubting game," which essentially assumes that learning 
to do anything is, first of all, a task of pretending to do it: One learns to 
read by first pretending to read, one learns to understand by first pre 
tending to understand, and one learns the point of view of others by 
playing the game of believing other points of view and/or doubting 
one's own. Elbow gives several practical suggestions for how this game 
works: "a fi\X'-minute rule" in which no criticism of an idea is permitted 
and people request "Tell us more"; role-playing the position of another 
person, carrying the idea into other areas; and taking a position of n.'sis- 
tance to one's own idea, arguing, for example, against a text (me likes. 
Elbow de\*eloped the belie\’ing and doubting game from an insight he 
had about cultural con wrsat ions in the English class: 
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When a reader is telling what she sees in a text or what happened 
to her in reading, the writer and the other readers must not just 
shut up; they must actively try as hard as they can to believe her — 
to see and experience the text as she does. This may be our only 
hope of seeing something faint that is actually there which she is 
particularly good at seeing but the rest of us are ill suited to see. 

(Elbow 1986, 259) 

While playing the believing and doubting game, we practice, says 
Rorty, "redescription" in which we develop a willingness to translate 
"our vocabulary of moral deliberation in order to accommodate new 
beliefs" and "to expand our sense of 'us' as far as we can" (Rorty 1989, 
196).'^ Stanley Fish argues that conversion to new beliefs is likely to be 
somewhat accidental self-interest and is not likely to be the result of 
cultural conversations or translation exercises — what Fish calls "empa- 
thy exercises" based on "a special em pathetic muscle" (Fish 1994, 217). 
But the practical effect of these positions, in my view, is the same be- 
cause Fish, like Rorty or Elbow, believes that we must keep the conver- 
sation going, even among those with different vocabularies, and, of 
course, one can discover things about one's self-interest by atfaupfing 
to describe another's point of view. Through the contl uious practice of 
these redescriptions or translations, students can learn the possibilities 
of fashioning other selves and of constructing what George Steiner 
calls "alternities of being" (Steiner 1975, 473). 

One of the requirements of these cultural conversations is that 
democratic principles must be followed. Democratic principles are not 
up for amendment. Students will not be allowed to cut off the hands of 
those with whom they disagree; they will not be allowed lo prohibit 
women from speaking no matter how respected such practices might 
be in another culture; and they will not be allowed to attack another 
person with personal name-calling, despite the fact that some groups 
honor this practice. This goal in English of establishing a cultural con- 
versation based on democratic principles has become, for many, one of 
the central goals of English and English language arts, an effort to pre- 
pare citizens for engagement in productive public discourse (see 
Faiglev 1992, 71>-74). 

Another requirement of these cultural conversations in English is that 
choices should not be forced and consensus should not be overstated. Stu- 
dents at various times in schcx)ling are in a subconscious search for "mu- 
tuality" which connects them to others and which holds off the crisis of 
making choices frcmi many selves and alignments (Hrikson 1968). Joseph 
Harris argues that we [oo often project in our cultural ccMuersations a 
view of our classrooms as monohthic learning communities. Instead, he 
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says, "one is always !>iniultaneoiisly part of several discourses, several com- 
munities, and always already committed to a number of conflicting beliefs 
and practices" (J. Harris 1989, 19). 

One of the purposes of the believing and doubting game is to prac- 
tice balancing individuality and commonality, our "objectivity" and 
our "subjectivity." Our postmodern view of self borrows from 
Descartes the notion that "a characteristic feature of human social life 
is our ability to view ourselves and our practices as objects in the 
world, and from different perspectives" (Hammersley and Atkinson 
1983, 234); but at the same time, our postmodern view of self borrows 
from Montaigne the view that we are subjective, embedded in our 
own contingent circumstances of history and social relations. The 
challenge is to balance, not deny, both individual insight and collec- 
tive consciousness, to satisfy, not deny, some of the claims for our indi- 
vidual, "minimal self" (Lasch 1984), and some of the claims of our 
collective self "caught in dailyness, in consumerism, in survivalism" 
(Greene 1986, 235). This balance of our individuality and commonality 
is one of our most serious modern challenges to self-fashioning — "to 
define ourseK^es by locating ourselves among different others" 
(Geertz 1983, 234), to learn the arts of the contact zone (Pratt 1991), to 
search for mutuality amidst the threatening uncertainty of many 
selves (Erikson 1968, 219). 

Let me illustrate this tension between believing and disbelieving 
and between indiv^idual needs and social needs with a lesson on 
Bronte's Wiitlicriii^ Heights, in which we begin with Bronte's efforts to 
fashion a self to tell her story. Bronte has several self-fashioning prob- 
lems to face, one being the fact that she was a Victorian woman who 
was discouraged from talking about passion in public. To get the public 
\ oice she needs, Bronte puts between herself and the reader first the 
culturally "acceptable" male, Lockwood, who tells the story to the 
reader, and second the culturally "safe" nurse Nelly Dean, who tells 
much of the story in a moralizing, hush-hush, nurse-like manner to 
Lockwood and to the public reader who listens in. Bronte essentially 
uses Lockwood and Nelly Dean as spokespersons to tell her story to 
the public because Nelly and Lockwood provide "safe" and "accept- 
able" public selves, allowing Bronte to put forvvard otherwise ques- 
tionable material. 

This technique i^f using the conversational \'ie\vs of Lockwood and 
Nelly Dean, says Mark Schorer, leads Bronte to discover something 
about her story and herself. She disem’ers, savs Schorer, the limits of 
Cathy I's and Hoathcliff's unconventional point of view (Schorer 1964, 
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14-13). At the point of that discovery, halfway through the novel, 
Bronte drops Heathcliff, who disappears into the background, and 
drops Cathy 1, who dies. Bronte then turns the story toward Hareton 
and Cathy 11. In Mark Schorer's reading of Wi{tlieri}i;^ Heights, Bronte 
had to translate her visions of passion into the conventional language 
of Lockwood and Nelly, and in doing so, Bronte discovered the limits 
of her vision of passion. In other words, technique became discovery. 

Now, a quite different translation is also possible. In this other trans- 
lation, Bronte is forced by sexism within the culture to adopt Lock- 
wood as the spokesperson and to abandon the novel she wanted to 
write (and should have written) about the passion of Heathcliff and 
Cathy 1. This gender translation of Bronte's predicament changes sub- 
stantially the meaning of Wutlicriiig hleights and suggests that instead 
of Schorer's triumph of reason, one could find in Bronte's pages the de- 
feat of feminist feeling and intuition. Yet another translation of V\iiitlicr- 
ing Heights could adopt the point of view of the marginal figures in the 
novel, examining the silences C4 people of dark color or old people and 
translating the no\'el into the perspecti\'e of a person of dark color or a 
person oi age.'* 

Plaving the believing and doubting game about such matters will 
take some students into alternatives they feel they must resist. In Stonfi 
in the Mountnins, Moffett (1988) suggests that nguosis, a kind of "block* 
ing of consciousness" (236) is a malady so strong in some people that 
its preconceptions can "ox^'^rride almost any amount of contrary infor- 
mation given in the text" (171-72). Moffett acknowledges ihciingfiosis is 
widespread — e\^ervone resists knowledge at some time — but he be- 
lie\ es that agnosis, when it becomes a way of life, "cutis] life off at its 
verv roots" (182). 

Moffett's position has been challenged by Bogdan, who argues that 
in the poetics of need, people may block the ccMisciousness of others to 
maintain their fragile identity: "when identity is fragile," we s(nne- 
times maintain our identitv bv "maintaining an enemy" (Moffett 1988; 
qtd. in Bogdan 1990, 131). Bogdan suggests that there is in the class- 
room a tension between social needs fen* social pluralism and indi\'id- 
ual needs for individual marginality: 

A narrowiT range of identification is more consonant with tlie pt?- 
etics of need, and a wider range is mori‘ consonant witli tlie pt>etics 
ot pluralism. Tlie literature curriculum needs to accommodate 
biUh, so that literarv literacy signifies the feeling of coming to 
know llie truth about oiu'self aiul the world (engagement) and gel- 
ting dista lice on that feeling (delai hment). (Bogeian 19U(k 143) 
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One way to accommodate those individual needs for separation and 
special identity is to provide a network of clubs both in and out of school. 
These clubs, safe houses, discussion groups, and meeting places inside 
and outside of school can protect some of the concerns of individuals 
with special needs (see Pratt 1991; McLaughlin, Irby, and Langman 1994). 
Outside of schools, these safe houses have in the past taken the form of 
women's reading and writing groups (the Tenderloin Women's Writing 
Workshop, the Saturday Morning Club of Boston), male self-improve- 
ment groups (the New York Garrison Society), and numerous other 
groups engaged in self- fashioning projects. However, after-school activi- 
ties (chess clubs. Latino Student Alliance) have actually almost disap- 
peared in many schools, as schools ceased to be safe for after-school 
meetings or lost essential funding, and as programs like NCTE's experi- 
ence curriculum (Hatfield 1935) lost support in the schools. But self-fash- 
ioning in the new translation/critical literacy requires both the cultural 
conversations in the classroom, using the believing and doubting game, 
and a rich array of schcK)l clubs organized around particular interests. 
During decoding/analytic literacy, English as an autonomous subject, 
separate from culture and history, could ignore club programs as irrele- 
vant to the core responsibility of schools. In translation/critical literacy, 
that position is no longer possible. English teachers have a professional 
responsibility to encourage a rich array of clubs and activities inside and 
outside of school. This could mean, as David Berliner (1994) has pro- 
posed, that Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) funds 
should be spent on these club activities outside of school. 

Translation/critical literacy also caiis new roles for students in 
schools. Our present roles for the young grew out of past literacy peri- 
ods — what Mead calls a postfigurative culture — in which change was 
so slow that "grandparents, holding newborn grandchildren in their 
arms, [could not] conceive of any other future for the children than 
their own past lives" (Mead 1970, 1). In this situation, the old were 
guides to the young. By the middle of decoding/analytic literacy, par- 
ents began to feel that children had to learn from peers, not elders — 
what Mead calls a co-figurative relationship (Mead 1970, 59-60). But by 
the end of the decoding/ literal comprehension period, parents were 
beginning to feel "their children's age-mates [were] moving in ways 
that [were] unsafe for their own children to emulate" (Mead 1970, 91), 
a nd , a s a resu 1 1 , sa y s M ead , 

We must, in fact, teach ourselves how to alter adult behavior so 
that we can give up postfigurative upbringing, with its U)lerated 
con figurative components, and discover pretigurative ways of 
teaching and learning. . . . We must create new models for adults 
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who can teach their children not what to learn, but how to learn 
and not what they should be committed to, but the value of com- 
mitment. (Mead 1970, 92) 

In this new' prefigurative relationship, students -must be taught to be 
leaders, teachers, and guides, including learning the commitments 
these roles require. 

One of the courses which students must teach *~o other students is 
how to go to school. Other countries appear to spend considerable 
time teaching students how to go to school, stressing both individual 
needs (food, learning needs, choices of classes, recreation, school ma- 
terials, social life) and collective needs (group demands, acceptable 
behavior in class and in hallways, diminishing ethnic tensions, civic 
responsibilities in the school and community). Teachers in Asia, ac- 
cording to Stevenson, teach students explicitly "minor details of be- 
havior that often are left to chance in our owm culture" (Stevenson and 
Stigler 1992, 91). These details of behavior include how to organize 
desks, how' to take notes, how to collect the necessary articles for pen- 
cil boxes in first grade, how to show the steps in one's answer, how to 
interact in class, and so forth. Notice that each of these routines starts 
with the assumption that a self can be fashioned for the classroom. 
With training, older students could teach this kind of material to 
younger students. 

Another teaching role for students is the role of guide for adults. 
Students should have some experience working in an adult environ- 
ment outside of school where they would be required to answ'er ques- 
tions and offer guidance to adults — an information booth at a hospital 
is one example. This experience should be a school requirement. In 
schools, students can play administrative roles (reporting attendance, 
reading bulletins), counseling roles (chairing safe house meetings), as- 
sistant roles at faculty meetings, and teaching assistant roles in courses, 
in grade-level or department work, and, of course, in the reading and 
writing in the classroom where identity negotiations are J:aking place 
(Brooke 1991). Finally, of course, the young can play critical leadership 
roles in a rich array of clubs. 

It is important to remember that this new teaching responsibility is 
not only necessary for self-fashioning in school, but for effectiveness in 
the workplace. When one looks at the NUMMl plant, one is struck by 
the fact that in restructured wa^rkplaces, teaching has become one of 
tht' basic skills, primarily because there are only a handful of basic jobs, 
and w'orkers must move around to meet the production needs of the 
plant. In this new plant, everyone needs to know how' to teach some- 
thing to others. 
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In addition to teaching and leadership roles, another important self- 
fashioning activity for students is the writing of several kinds of per- 
sonal narrative, Harre observes that '"knowledge of one's own history 
as one's own is a condition for the sense of personal identity" and "an 
important part of self-knowledge" (Harre 1984, 265), One essential 
narrative is the personal literacy biography. By examining the literacy 
boundary between home and school, these personal literacy histories 
help explain family understandings of literacy events — the father who 
recounts his own problems learning to read, the mother who remem- 
bers reading as memorization, the sister who remembers how a bad 
grade made her feel. These personal literacy histories invite students 
to reflect about, to protest, to put forward the literacy tensions be- 
tween home and school. In his autobiography of his own literacy, 
Keith Gilyard says, "I know that I, had 1 been asked in, say, 1%4, could 
have told someone something about this clash between cultures, this 
problem of being Black and attempting to cope with the instruction of- 
fered in a school controlled bv those of another background" (Gilvard 
1991, 10). 

In her book on multicultural education, Helen Fox tells the fascinat- 
ing story of Shu Ying's conflicts o\'er what literacy means: 

In my own class in academic argument, Shu Ying, a neu' student 
horn Taiwan, has approached me with a similar reo; '' that I 
allow him to miss the first hour of e\’ery class and giv im an 
extra ha If -hour of one-to-one conference time e\’ery week to make 
up for it. Clearly this is a proposal for which he needs to make a 
convincing case. But how does he design his argument? He does 
not simply tell mo his reasons in a straightforward wav, polite but 
assertive, to the point so as not to waste mv time. Instead, he 
silently shows me his schedule, waiting for me to notice that his 
Chinese class conflicts with the first hour of mv course. He does 
not advance crucial information, but waits until I ask for it — that 
all other sections of the writing course are closed and that he needs 
my course this term in order to get into the intellectual meat he has 
been waiting for, the classes in philosophv and history that he 
could take in his sophomore year. He does not mention these facts 
or his own personal wants and needs partly out of deference to mv 
status as his instructor and pa»“tlv oui of simple politeness, which 
requires that he not insult my intelligence by telling me directlv 
what I could figure (Hit for myself. 

Besides these strategies of polite omission, Shu Ying has been 
doing me ‘^choolbcn’ fa\'ors, erasing mv blackboaal after class, ask- 
ing mv advice a lx Hit other courses he is taking, working to estab- 
lish a relationship that would leave me feeling obligated to bend 
the rules for him. His strategies for arguing his point, effective in 
his own society— -and who kmnvs, maybe effect i\'e with me, too — 
are f<ir from a model k>r the (irst assignment in the political science 
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class; they are not the moves that in the U.S. context would "natu- 
rally structure" an argument. In fact, what seems natural to Shu 
Ying is strangely reminiscent of what he has been doing on some of 
his papers — leaving out some of the obvious, or seemingly obvi- 
ous, points that he needs to make a convincing case. And this, of 
course, is the reason he needs to take my class, even though in 
many respects his English writing skills are superior to those of 
many of m.y U.S. "mainstream" students. (Fox 1994, 12-13) 

These cross-cultural conflicts over issues of literacy are not limited 
to composing and persuasion techniques. Recently, a father called 
NCTE and complained that his son, who was born in India and who 
was educated in elementary school in India, had recently gotten a bad 
grade in an Ohio English class that was studying parts of speech. It 
seems that the teacher was asking students to sort various nouns into 
three buckets — one for person, one for place, and one for thing. The In- 
dian student had to decide what to do with horse, and he knew from his 
religion and his experiences in India that horse could not be a thiug or a 
place. Therefore, he called it a perso)i. WHAM! He got a bad grade. In 
the Ohio English class, horse was a tlwiif. The story had a happy ending, 

I might add, because Dennis Baron did a commentary on the issue on 
American Public Radio, and the principal of the school in Ohio used 
Professor Baron's commentary as the framework for a schoolvvide as- 
sembly on cultural diversity. 

The writing of personal literacy histories is, according to Louise Z. 
Smith, editor of Colh\^e Eui^lish, emerging as a new area of literacy 
scholarship: 

College articles by Cheryl Glenn of The Book of Mr/rycr./ 

Kempe and bv Janet Eld red and Peter Morten sen on literary narra- 
tives in G. B. Shaw's Ppi^walioa are the first that I know of to treat 
canonically literarv representations of the au[uisition of literacy ... 

This seems to me to be a particularly rich field of inquiry, not only 
because it offers us new ways to read Kempe. Chancer, Shaw, and 
Toni Morrison, but also because it offers students opportunities tc^ 
write about their own acquisition of literacy, broadly defined. ...(L. 

Smith 1993,79) 

Another important self- fashioning project for English classes is the 
personal life history focusing on the beliefs and experiences of the stu- 
dent. These autobiographies written in English classes should be placed 
within the context of one's family biography, including the voices of 
others in the family, voices of friends and co-workers from the work- 
place, and x’oices from the community, creating the self as "ensembled 
individualism" (Heath N90, 301). In this assignment, students must be 
taught how tt) interview others and how to weax'e these voices together 
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into a coherent personal storv’. Bruner's description, of one family auto- 
biography is a very' instructive example (Bruner 1990, 125-36), and the 
autobiographical project of Bartholomae and Petrosky is another 
(Barthoiomae and Petrosky 1986). If possible, students should leave be- 
hind at the school at least one product (drawing, writing) which is cata- 
logued in the school library, complete with library number. 

The student portfolio, in which the student displays what he or she 
knows and is able to do, is yet another valuable self-fashioning project 
in English and English language arts. For the past two years, I hav^e 
been working with several hundred teachers nationwide who are at- 
tempting to develop an alternative assessment model for English and 
English language arts which is organized around classroom portfolioj>.^ 
For the student, this project becomes equivalent to a publication pro- 
ject, one in which the portfolio displays the student's overall picture of 
.growth, including the reading of a range of books and materials, the 
writing of a range of pieces, and so forth. To make clear what the indi- 
vidual pieces contribute to the overall picture, the student must pre- 
pare an index of the materials, an introductory letter explaining the 
contents, some pieces reflecting on strengths and weaknesses, and cap- 
tions attached to each piece that explain what the selection shows. 
After reviewing numerous portfolios from different kinds of classes as 
well as the teachers comments on these portfolios, I have become con- 
vinced that the portfolio may become a new genre in English classes to 
display translation/critical literacy skills and, at the same time, may 
become one of our primary instruments for examining student self- 
fashioning in the classroom (see Yancey 1992; Graves and Sunstein 
1992; and Murphy and Smith 1990). 

Self- fashioning requires the growth of self-consciousness and an in- 
creasing awareness of the differentiation of roles one can play. In one 
sense, this awareness of self, growing out of an increasing differentia- 
tion of roles, parallels an increasing awareness of subject matter, grow- 
ing out of an increasing segmentation of English into literature, public 
discourse, modes, speech events, and so forth. The integrated literaev 
experiences of elementary schools later become the segmented and in- 
terdisciplinary experiences of secondary school English. These subject- 
matter developments aim for effectiveness in work and citizenship, but 
self-fashioning aims for habits of mind and heart — for commitments to 
truth, to justice, to tolerance. Thus, in self-fashioning, we ^ind the ten- 
sion between the differentiated and the integrated self, just as in our 
language models we found a tension between teaching practices fo- 
cused on literacy events and a bodv of knowledge focused on modes, 
speech events, and so forth. 
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One last comment: First, the assumption that students can write co- 
herently about themselves often suggests that the self and its family 
history have a delivered, unified coherent shape when, in fact, English 
mav be the place where students attempt to invent a coherent story for 
what is otherwise unclear and uncertain (see Faigley 1992, 126-29). Sec- 
ond, in an age focused on the historical and the collective, the notion of 
self-fashioning and agency may seem remarkably out of place. A clos- 
ing comment by Stephen Greenblatt seems appropriate. At the conclu- 
sion of his book, Rcmissauce he says, "I want to bear 

witness at the close to my overwhelming need to sustain the illusion 
that I am the principal maker of my own identity" (Greenblatt 1980, 
257). This is undoubtedly the view of our students. Schools should be 
reorgani^ed to teach self-fashioning as a habit of mind, and this should 
make them better students and more confident individuals. 

In summary, the self-fashioning features of the new curriculum for 
translation/critical literacy include (a) an after-school program of 
clubs, teams, e\’ents, jobs in the community, funded through ESEA; (b) 
an orientation at the school, describing the commitments and school 
habits necessary to attend class; (c) the preparation of students for as- 
signment to administrative, teaching, and tutoring responsibilities; (d) 
modeling by teachers of new learning and uncertainty; (e) the writing 
of an autobiography by students; (f) the writing of a family literacy his- 
tory by students; and (g) the development of a portfolio assessment 
svstem in the classroom. 



Notes 

1. This relationship bi^tu eon a learning theory and the fashioning of self is 
also evident in the way research approaches in experimental psychology have 
fasihoned the rat. At Berkeley in the 1^50s and l^bOs, there were stories around 
Tolman Hall about Hull rats, Tolman rats, and Strawberry Canyon rats. Clark 
Hull used a T-maze whidi tended to privilege rats who got on down the road. 
Tolinan's t>pen-strip mazes favored rats who looked around and checked 
things out. Bruner savs that Tolman and his students favored open-strip mazes 
in a rich visual environment rather than the closed-in alley mazes favored by 
Hull at Yale: "The Californians wanted their animals to haw access to a wider 
range of cues, especially spatial ones outside the maze. Tolinan's theory, not 
surprisingly, ended up likening learning to the construction of a map, a 'cogni- 
tive map' that represented the world of possible 'means-end relations. Hull s 
ended with a theory that treated the cumulative effects of reinforcement in 
'strengthening' responses to stimuli" (Bruner 10.^), And no one liked 

Strawberry Can von rats, who were wild but who were believed to be smarter 
than either Tolman rats or Hull rats: "Animals growing up 'in the wild' in the 
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Berkeley Hills outside Dr. Diamond's laboratory lend to have larger and he-'-.v- 
ier cortexes than do those raised in the cages" (Healy 1990, 72). Research assis- 
tants liked professors who got rid of rats who tried to bite the *esearch 
assistants who oversaw the mazes. Thus, Strawberry Canyon rats v ere not fa- 
vored by RAs; well-behaved rats were, by definition, better learners. Celeste 
Myers, my primary informant here, ran rats for Professors Mark Rosenswerg 
and David Kresch in the LSB building at Berkeley. 

2. The world's first- copyright law was passed in England in 1710. 

3. Both Elbow's belie\'ing and doubting game and Rorty's redescription 
have their roots, of course, in Aristotle's procedures for scholastic disputation. 

4. Zohreh Sullivan provides another example of an interesting rereading of 
Conrad's Heart c)f Darkties'^. Here, again, a cultural or gender translation gives 
us different descriptions of Conrad's story (Sullivan 1991). 

3. This work is part of the New Standards Project, a voluntary collaboration 
among two dozen states. 
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9 Distributed Knowledge: 

The Technology of 
Translation /Critical Literacy 



Instead of focusing exclusively on the technology of a writing sys- 
tem and its reputed consequences . . . we approach literacy as a set 
of socially organized practices which make use of a symbol system 
and a technology for producing and disseminating it. (Scribner 
and Cole 198 L 236) 



We are, says Nancv Cole (1990), facing at this moment in our history a 
tension or transition from one conception of educational achievement to 
another. This book argues that this historical moment is a transition from 
decoding/analytic literacy to translation/critical literacy. During decod- 
ing/analvtic literacy, cognition was defined as a hierarchy of isolated, 
universal skills which are acquired through school drills, exercises, and 
sequenced assignments. In translation /critical literacy, cognition is de- 
fined as a skill which is acquired and shaped by participation in socially 
organized practices.^ These practices are organized around particular 
goal-directed contexts (producing a class newspaper, conducting a com- 
munity survey), with specific domains of knowledge (English, history, 
mathematics), including technologies (computers, writing groups) and 
roles for participants (types of audiences, speakers, readers, and so 
forth). The domains of knowledge include style (ideas and themes), 
stance (literary or nonliterary), sign systems (actions, visuals, and lan- 
guage), and the roles for participants, including self-fashioning, speech 
events, modes, and style. Technologies are the subject of this chapter. 

During decoding /analytic literacy, the schools proposed to teach nil 
students in different tracks — one for vocational goals, one for college 
entrance, and one for the interests of the general student. The Smith- 
Hughes Act (1917) established separate vocational classes in sec- 
ondary schools, the College Board created a system of tests for the 
college bound, and maclune-scored tests separated the general stu- 
dents into remedials and those at or above grade-level norms. The 
tracking system of decoding/analytic literacy kept more students in 
school, but it separated and isolated many parts of the curriculum. 
I he tracking system of decoding/analytic literacy, for example, often 
placed technology exclusively in the vocational track. Students in 
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business English, for instance, tended to have all the typewriters, 
adding machines, dictating machines, and copying machines while 
college prep and general English students tended to have only pencils 
and paper. The technologies of translation /critical literacy, which are 
discussed in this chapter, are intended for all students. 

Schools during decoding/analytic literacy defined intelligence as the 
manipulation of symbols and strategies within the individual mind, 
and within this definition of literacy, schools developed a set of cultural 
practices to monitor individualized work. For example, in schools, 
group work was discouraged, group skills were not "counted" in ac- 
countability reports, cheating "rules" specifically prohibited the use of 
particular tools like calculators and spell checkers to solve problems in 
class, and "talking to others" was prohibited in all assessment situations 
that measured intelligence and achievement. Translation/critical liter- 
acy modifies all of these practices, granting special emphasis to the im- 
portance of students becoming literate in all the various manifestations 
of "technology," from group work to using computers, from thinking 
strategies to writing-to-learn. 

We begin our biological existence, of course, with a set of biological 
tools — eyes, ears, limbs — and with an innate representation of our 
world through given sign systems. We extend our eyes, ears, and limbs 
with tools we hardly notice — hardware tools like pliers and saws, cog- 
nitive strategies like prewriting and chunking, software tools like 
posters and calendars, and networking tools like people who help us. 
Our primary hardware tools are now things like computers and fax 
machines, and our software tools are things like Gantt charts, calen- 
dars, datebooks, Post-Its*^’, and numerous other paper supports for 
planning and self-management. Our cognitive strategies are used for, 
among other things, remembering (such as chunking) or for seeing 
(such as squinting) or for simplifying and predicting. In addition, our 
new networking tools of other people facilitated by e-mail and other 
computer networks also help us to see, to remember, and to solve prob- 
lems. We internalize these exchanges with these other people, and this 
internalized "talk" becomes a way to take with us those internalized 
voices for remembering and solving problems. 

The key difference between early decoding/analytic literacy and the 
newly evolving translation/critical literacy is that decoding/analytic 
literacy stressed the importance of working alone without the help of ei- 
ther other people or various tools, and the new translation/critical liter- 
acy stresses the importance of collaborative work with people and tools. 
This change in attitude toward collaborative work took place in two 
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steps. First, during the last twenty years of decoding/analytic literacy 
(1963-1983), when information processing and the computer model of 
mind began to dominate, collaborative work became important as a 
scaffold and support for students learning new material Both Bruner 
(1976) and Langer (1989) called this reliance on others ''scaffolding/' 
Scaffolding first takes place during what Vygotsky (1978) called proxi- 
mal development, shortened to Zo-Ped by Griffin and Cole (1984), in 
which the student is grappling with new ideas at the frontier of his or 
her learning and needs to lean on tools and other people to get help in 
internalizing those new ideas. When ideas are adequately internalized, 
the student can work alone, adding numbers mentally, for example, that 
were formerly totaled with a calculator or with finger counting, or writ- 
ing out the words formerly prompted by external questions from help- 
ful mentors. Notice that in this view, th(? student works with others 
when acquiring a new skill and works alone when the skill is acquired, 
and the writer or reader has matured. Translation /critical literacy intro- 
duces a modified model of the mature reader and writer in which that 
mature reader and writer sometimes collaborates, sometimes works 
alone (see Table 3). 

The expert reader or writer can and often does work alone, but he or 
she also often needs to work in a collaborative setting in order to solve 
particular kinds of problems. These problems are at the frontier of soci- 
ety's cognitive efforts and are often interdisciplinary — problems like a cri- 
sis in environmental protection, where needs to protect the environment 
must be balanced against needs to produce goods and services, or prob- 
lems like a crisis in ethnic diversity, where needs to protect the diversity of 
the population must be balanced against the needs for common commit- 
ments, joint efforts, and standardized ways for sharing information. 

To secure the necessary collaborations for solving these special kinds 
of problems, the expert reader and writer will need to have a repertoire 
of hardware tools, software tools, external/internal mentors, and cog- 
nitive strategies. One of the new responsibilities of schooling is to teach 
students how to acquire and organize a network of tools and then how 
to distribute problems to those tools (Perkins 1990). Ann Brown (1990) 
proposes a jigsaw assignment in which different members of a group 
have different parts of a problem. The networks of tools used in the 
classroom must reach beyond its four walls. Editing groups and other 
forms of collaborative learning in the classroom can contribute to a 
model of the autonomous classroom, separate from the world-at-large.^ 
Through mentors and activities outside of school and through com- 
puter networks, classroom interactions should expand to interactions 
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Table 3. Novices and experts. 



The Novice The Transitional The Expert 

Reader /Writer Reader /Writer Reader /Writer 



External lists which 
help 

External adults 
who help 
External peers 
who help 
External talking to 
others and to self 

[.earner has proximal 
development 
(scaffolds for help) 



Available computers 
to use 

Talking to oneself 
aloud 

Writing notes to 
oneself 

External adults with 
clues 

Worker does 
collaborative/ 
distributive work 



Internalized lists 
Internalized voices 
Internalized strategies 



Wc)rker works, 
individually and 
collaborativelv 



with different views in local communities, in regions, in national net- 
works, and in international settings. 

Teachers who fill their classrooms full of technology must consider 
the ideological impact of these tools. Think about the clock for a 
minute. It seems that the clock began in the twelfth century to help 
Benedictine monks keep track of the seven periods of devotion during 
the dav (Postman 1993, 14), but by the fourteenth century, Lewis Mum- 
ford reports, the clock had an impact on whole cultures: 'The mechani- 
cal clock made possible the idea of regular production, regular working 
hours and a standardized product" in industrial factories (Mumford 
1934; qtd. in Postman 1993, 15). By 1916, the idea of the clock had made 
possible the standardized measurement of time, the standardized as- 
sembly line in standardized management, and finally the concept of 
segmented processes in decoding/analytic literacy. The clock, then, 
had a major ideological impact on people's lives. 

1 he computer will have a similar impact. Many city newspapers now 
distribute their newspapers free on computer networks, and many of 
these newspapers encourage readers to write to them on computers. One 
result is that letters to the editor can now appear the day after a story ap- 
pears, making them more timely and a pari of the ongoing civic discus- 
sion about an event or problem. These computer newspapers also change 
reading habits. It appears that people browse a great deal with printed 
newspapers but substantially less with computer newspapers. What im- 
pact does this technology have on our reading? Are these technologies 
reducing the amount of time we allocate for rellection while reading? 
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It has long been the standard view that ideas beget tools. For exam- 
ple, Maxwell's law of electromagnetism is said to have been used by 
unknown toolmakers and engineers to produce oscilloscopes. But 
Anna J. Harrison, former president of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, has suggested that this single direction of in- 
fluence — from science to tools — should be challenged: 

It is true that science dri\'cs engineering and technological innova- 
tion, but it is equally true that both engineering and technology 
drive science. The three processes, science, engineering, and tech- 
nological innovation, are svnergistic. Each is dependent on the 
other two; each supports the other two. (Harrison 1984, 940) 

There is a growing body of research showing that Maxwell's "dis- 
covery" could be told the other way around — that is, a tool helped 
generate the line of inquiry leading to Maxwell's discovery, just as 
clocks helped generate the ideology of the assembly line. If ideas come 
first, then Galileo's mental "invention" of ideas should be given more 
importance than the telescope, which was simply used to implement 
Galileo's ideas. If the tool is given more importance, then John 
Lippeeshey, a Dutch spectacle maker, should be honored as the first 
important initiator of what became Galileo's thoughts. The issue here 
is critical in schools because if tools are treated as though they were a 
secondary matter — a possible concern after one has ideas — then ideas 
do not require tools, and tools are not purchased by the school. 

It is now clear that tools themselves expand our cognition (Enge- 
strom 1987). They mav teach us a problem-solving pattern or connect 
us by telephone or computer network to people who can help us 
solve problems, or they may reshape our ideas or teach us cognitive 
strategies which become the mental residue left over from the use of 
hardware tools (Salomon, Perkins, and Globerson 1991; Bereiter and 
Scardamalia 1987; Salomon, Globerson, and Guterman 1990). For ex- 
ample, a computer outlining program may be teaching one how to 
use outlining for improving the organization of an essay. In sum- 
mary, then, every student must have available a full range of tools in 
order to have the opportunity to be able to generate a full range of 
thoughts and to have a com^ ’ete opportunity to show what he or she 
can do. 

Many people still believe that tools lead to the dumbing down ot in- 
tellectual tasks, but various studies show that, although tools may de- 
skill or dumb down a particular activity, tools do not necessarily 
de-skill or dumb down the entire intellectual system surrounding a 
pn^blem. Lauren Resnick has described how new tools change the 
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social distribution of skills but do not necessarily change the total 
intellectual requirements of the system: 

With each of these changes in technc^logy compasses in effect became 
"'smarter/' and the user needed successively less skill. But the total 
system lost no intelligence or knowledge. Instead, some skill and 
knou'ledge passed out of the hands of compass users and into the 
hands of compass designers and their pmducts. (L. Resnick 1987, 14) 

For example, Puluwat sailors needed to be able to read the stars, the 
waves, and the winds in order to be navigators, and because they inter- 
nalized maps of the heavens and of the winds, they were able to ''start 
with any island in the known ocean and rattle off the stars both going 
and returning" (Gladwin 1970, 131). Says Hutchins, "The Micronesian 
navigator's toolbox is in his mind" as he stands in the boat and watches 
the stars pass overhead or the colors of the sea pass by the sides of the 
boat (Hutchins 1983, 223). But, says Hutchins, the modern navigator of 
translation/critical literacy is in a different position: "When a navigator 
takes a compass bearing on a landmark from the bridge of a boat, he is 
over the sea surface looking down on the position of his craft in a repre- 
sentation of the real local space" (Hutchins 1983, 207). For this last nav- 
igator, the skills of navigation were redistributed when maps, the 
compass, and the gyroscope were in\'ented, taking some skills from the 
sailor-navigators and distributing those skills to new tools and other 
people (L. Resnick 1987, 14). At the same time, this redistribution cre- 
ated new skills for reading the new instruments, the new maps, and the 
new wavs the weather was reported. 

Thus, new tools almost always create the need for new skills in the 
svstem surrounding a problem. Sailors who started without maps had 
to learn to recode information about wind and stars as geometric calcu- 
lations in order to match the codes of maps with latitude and longi- 
tude, and later, sailors with a magnetic compass had to recode compass 
readings to compensate for degrees of \^ariation between magnetic 
north and true north on the simple compass (Dunlap and Shufeldt 
1969). Still later, when the magnetic compasses made this computation 
automatically, navigators had t(') haw the necessary new skills to read 
this new magnetic ccmipass and to calculate the direction of sighting (L. 
Resnick 1987). And e\’en later, the gyrocontpass provided both the 
ccm'iputation and the direction of sighting, but new skills were required 
to read the gyrocompass. 

Many schools have limited the use of tools because they have 
feared the dumbing dtnvn c^t the tasks the schools teach; for example, 
the spell checker is believed to undermine the teaching of spelling. 
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and the calculator is believed to undermine the teaching of arithmetic. 
What schools have not noticed is that new skills are needed — are, in 
fact, authorized in school — when machines like spell checkers and cab 
culators help carry out old tasks. Schools have also failed to notice that 
some knowledge cannot be known without some tools. The decision 
to have or not to have a wide range of tools is not a casual matter. 
Schools, then, need to purchase a wide range of tools, to distribute 
some of the basic skills of decoding/analytic literacy to hardware and 
other tools, and to have students organize their cognitive abilities into 
a mental toolbox of various strategies for complex problem solving. 

What are the tools, hardware and software, that people use? To ex- 
amine the range of tools that people use, I asked 253 teachers how they 
used various tools in their Ii\^es. They reported the use of clocks, tele- 
phones, faxes, computers, calculators, stoves, refrigerators, ther- 
mostats, pumps, cars, hoes, hammers, pliers, shovels, and the usual 
collection of hardware tools. They also reported using an interesting 
array of software tools like calendars and lists. Many of these software 
tools come from our postmodern stationery stores: schedule books, 
time savers, memo pads, office flow charts, reference guides, books on 
time-management systems, and of course, Post-Its — the essence of 
modern devices for the regulation of self and others. Who would ha\'e 
imagined that postees could become a million dollar business? These 
changes in our local stationery store are (mly a small indication of the 
revolution that has taken place in our software tools for cognitive prob- 
lem solving and remembering. 

One teacher reported tacking on the inside of the front door of her 
house a note listing everything she needed the next day for school. This 
note and its regular location became a tool for enhancing her memory. 
An elementary teacher described how she gave the children handker- 
chiefs to hold out into the air when they danced on the playground so 
that they would have an image of their bodies moving through space. 
The handkerchief, thus, became a tool for imaging the movement of 
one's body and, thus, helped amplify for the students the body pat- 
terns they were trying to imitate. Another teacher reported im'enting a 
"thumbs-up, thumbs-down" language to communicate to her students 
when to pay attention ("thumbs up") and when to quiet down 
("thumbs down"). A mother teacher reported putting a clothespin in her 
shoe U> remind herself t>f what she needed for school when she put on 
her shoe the next morning. Another used a rubber band around the 
wrist to remember a particular task. 

Many teachers reported using the refrigerator door in the kitchen as 
the central information display of family mess<iges and reminders. In 
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fact, most teachers with families identified the refrigerator door as an 
institutionalized communication center for the entire family. Each of 
the tools above — the handkerchief, the clothespin, the rubber band, the 
refrigerator door — is an example of an cveri/dai/ software or hardw'are 
tool used as a cultural amplifier of memory and/or as a postmodern 
device for the regulation of self. Students need to hear how people use 
everyday tools to organize their lives, and yet not one teacher reported 
asking students to review the various tools used around the home to 
regulate family life and to help people look smart. 

To get a review of the third tool, cognitive strategies, I asked these 
253 teachers (who also did the beaker test in Chapter 10) to try to mem- 
orize fourteen random letters and then to report what internal strate- 
gies (no pencils allowed) they used to memorize these letters. 
Forty-two used such cognitive strategies as visualizing a page on 
which the letters appeared or visualizing a room in which things begin- 
ning with the letters were located. Eighty-one used action devices — for 
example, simply repeating the letters over and over (three did not par- 
ticipate). But 127 others turned the letters into words, sentences, or sto- 
ries and recalled the letters by recalling the words, sentences, or stories 
with which the letters were connected or chunked (as first letters or 
whatever). In other words, the most common cognitive tool for over- 
coming the limits of memory is the chunking of a small thing into a 
larger network of meaning coded in letters and numbers. The first 
thing to notice about these recalls is that they are coded in three basic 
sign systems — action, visuals, and words. 

Teachers, however, did report teaching writing strategies like visual 
mapping written notes, and dividing a writing task into parts (M. 
Myers and Gray 1983, 19-33); reading strategies, such as questioning, 
skipping, guessing, and chunking; and math strategies, such as work- 
ing backwards, simplifying problems through metaphor, charting 
problems, and visualizing problems in images (California State Depart- 
ment of Education 1985, 31). When I asked teachers whether or not 
they explicitly taught students how to use chunking for memorization, 
not one of these teachers remembered explicitly teaching students the 
cognitive tools of chunking through the sign systems of repetition (ac- 
tion), visualization, or words. 

In addition, only one of the teachers reported teaching students vari- 
ous methods for displaying problems visually, particularly three types 
of logic diagrams — Venn, Marquand, and Ramus. Venn diagrams, tor 
example, were invented in 1880 by John Venn, an English logician and 
lecturer in the moral sciences at Cambridge, in order to show relation- 
ships in a svllogism. The rectangular graph was invented in 1881 by 
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Allan Marquand, then at Johns Hopkins, to show relationships of sev- 
eral variables at one moment (M. Gardner 1982). Long before Venn and 
Marquand, Ramus, in 1546, introduced the dichotomized table in 
which each term had its opposite and generated two other contrasting 
terms at a lower level in the hierarchy (Ong 1983, 200)^ (see Figure 11). 
The Ramus chart for generating contrasting terms was thought bv 
many at the time to be essential for serious thinking. Recently, Johnson 
and Thomas have proposed that concept mapping is an essential fea- 
ture of technology education for today's workplace (S. Johnson and 
Thomas (in progress]). 

Two other strategies are also worthy of emphasis. The first is the use 
of metonymy, simile, metaphor, and analogy to map our experiences 
onto language (G. Lakoff 1987, xiv), and the second is the use of verbal- 
ization, nominalization, and modification to translate information be- 
tween actions and objects and between foreground and background. 
Each of these strategies, like the hardware tools described earlier, has 
become a conv'entionalized cultural to».)l for discovering and express- 
ing nuances of meaning. More on these strategies later. 

In addition to the use of hardware tools like computers, software 
tools like Post-Its* and cognitive strategies like figures of speech, 
most pei^ple also use external networks of "mentors," experts, and col- 
laborators to help them solve problems and look smart. Although 
many of the teachers acknowledged that the phrase "I was network- 
ing" felt strange and alien to them, they also acknowledged the grow- 
ing necessity of this social practice in their evervdav li\’es. Several 
teachers reported the consistent practice of calling friends to get help 
with problem situations. Learning the social and intellectual skills to 
work in a team on a problem and learning to develop a network of oth- 
ers who can be a resource to help cMie solve problems — these have be- 
come, as SCANS ( 1991 ) and other studies have indicated, a key part of 
postmodern literacy. The teachers interx’iewed recognized that mentor- 
ing and collaboration must be established in the classroom, but manv 
ot these teachers also recognized parental and administrative concerns 
about what all of this means in terms of traditional cheating and indi- 
x’idual work. One persistent question from teachers was how diK's col- 
laborative work get graded? 

Another key tool in our postmodern tool kit for translation literacy is 
internal talk, and this tool grows out of networking and collaborating 
with others. When 1 asked the 253 teachers to explain how thev regulated 
themselves, one teacher described "talking herself out of bed," and an- 
other described "talking herself through her dav." These expressions 
suggest the power of internalized discourse as a tool for self-regulation. 
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Fig. 11. Three diagrams. 

problem analysis, and self-discovery. Internal talk, which, like other 
tools, is a social construction, has to be explicitly taught or suggested. 
This became clear to me in my teaching at Oakland High School when I 
found that not all students use internal talk for problem solving and that 
many students were not ev'^en aware that it existed. The individual stu- 
dent's situation may be very similar to that of Saint Augustine's, in my 
earlier anecdote, when, for the first time, he saw his teacher apparently 
reading something without moving his lips (Steiner 1975, 2). Saint Au- 
gustine was astonished, given the fact that always before "readers" had 
moved their lips and that the printed page was often thought of as a 
"talking" page. Saint Augustine speculated about whether Saint Am- 
brose was merely "preserving his voice" or "recruiting" his mind, con- 
cluding that Saint Ambrose's heart "searched out the sense" while "his 
voice and tongue were at rest" {Confessions 1956, 86). This was a new way 
of being literate. 

Piaget confronted a problem similar to Saint Augustine's while he 
was studying children who, at particular stages of development, 
stopped talking aloud to thernselves. He speculated that children 
started with egocentric speech — that is, they talked aloud to them- 
j^oives— and later they stopped all talk to themselves as they becan^e 
less egocentric and began talking instead to peers and even adults. 
Vygotsky, on the other hand, argued that this external, egocentric talk 
did not stop, as Piaget had suggested, but instead became internal- 
ized as internal "voices" for self-regulation, for the internalized talk- 
ing of oneself through problems and even for talking oneself through 
memory retrieval or through the reconstruction of events. In the zone 
of proximal development, the talk of the other people and even talk- 
ing aloud to oneself supports or scaffolds the learning of children 
with questions, suggestions, and other conversational exchanges. 
When children are able to internalize these conversations, they have 
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made an advance in their development. But they need to know, as Pi- 
aget and Augustine at first did not, that internalized talk is a recog- 
nized cultural tool. 

Even after one learns something by storing it in memory, one may 
still need the external or internal voices to retrieve or reconstruct the 
memory. For example, in early memory problems, a child often goes 
through extended dialogues with mentors and supportive others in a 
collaborative effort to construct memory (the following is a paraphrase 
of Wertsch 1986): 

Motlier-to-child: "Where did you lose your glo\'es?" 

Child: "I don't know." 

Mother: "Did you take them to school?" 

Child: (Shrugs) 

Mother: "Did you have them on the bus?" 

Child: "Yes." 

Mother: "Did you ha\^e them when you entered class?" 

Child: "No." 

Mother: "Did you have them when you got off the bus?" 

Child: "Yes," 

Mother: "Did you 

Child: "Oh, I remember, I left them on the bench at the bus stop," 

Vygotskv argues that these social and external voices become inter- 
nalized as psychological and internal voices. Years later, when the child 
is an adult, the child replicates this exchange in order to remember 
where he or she parked the car, left a fountain pen, dropped a coat; 
"Did you park near the entrance? Did you walk upstairs to get out of 

the parking lot? Did you " In this approach, memory is an internal 

language exchange which recategorizes and translates events, a 
retelling which "stumbles" across the coat, the pen, the car. 

In advanced Western countries, talking to oneself is valued only as 
long as one does not mo\'e the lips. Moving one's lips while talking to 
oneself is considered a form of senility or mental retardation or "unedu- 
cated" behavior in the United States. The fact that people look smart in 
the West by hiding the fact that they are talking to themselves appears 
to be unknown to many young people who, of course, rarely see people 
moving their lips. In my survey, 1 asked the 233 teachers whether or not 
they explicitly taught students how to use "talking to themseh'cs" for 
self-H'gulation and problem soK'ing. Two said they had done so, and 
these teachers taught internal "talk" in tmnt of the class by demonstrat- 
ing it, bv "talking aloud to themselves" as they solved a problem. 1 am 
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recommending that all teachers share similar uses of internalized voices 
with their students. Make internalized talk visible. 

The importance of learning to talk to oneself is one of the reasons 
that students should assume some of the teaching roles in schools. Ap- 
parently, while teaching, students learn one of the most effective tools 
for solving problems, the ''self-explanation effect" (Van Lehn, Jones, 
and Chi 1992). Webb (1989) and Van Lehn (Van Lehn, Jones, and Chi 
1992), for example, report that published studies on small peer groups 
indicate "that giving explanations almost always improves learning, 
whereas receiving explanations is seldom correlated with increased 
learning" (Van Lehn, Jones, and Chi 1992, 54). Several researchers have 
reported studies showing that successful students are those who stud- 
ied problems by explaining problems to themselves (see in Van Lehn, 
Jones, and Chi 1992, 2). Assigning students to work on puijects in 
teams is one way to encourage students to learn how to explain things 
to others and to themselves. 

These new patterns of distributed intelligence present new chal- 
lenges for the classroom teacher. One challenge is collaborati\'e writ- 
ing. Ede and Lunsford (1990) report that their collaborative writing 
project re\'ealed to them many of the problems that collaborati\’e writ- 
ers face. For one thing, the single writer writing one piece is the favored 
model. For the classroom teacher, of course, the first problem is how to 
grade the work. Do both writers get the same grade? The question itself 
reveals the competitive framework in which school writing takes place. 
The challenge to the teacher is to design some opportunities for collab- 
orative writing. This kind of assignment helps develop the habits of 
mind necessarv f('>r distributive work. 

The new literacy, then, requires that students learn to use a wide 
range of tools, including hardware like computers, software like lists, 
cognitive tools like figures of speech and predicting, networks of peo- 
ple, and internal talk. Thus, one looks smart in the contemporary world 
by having a distributed network of tools that helps in solving prob- 
lems — what some have called "distributed intelligence." The creation 
of one's own customized, distributed svstem is one of the first require- 
ments of a thinking person in this postmodern age so that we are never 
without necessarv tools if we need them. Schools can help teach this 
distributed habit of mind bv assigning students, first, to editing groups 
for writing assignments; second, to teaching and tutoring roles; third, 
to study groups fcir exam preparation; and fourth, hi project groups for 
project assignments. In addition, each student should be assigned to 
prepare a personal directory of community and personal resources tor 
problem solving (pi*ople, libraries, computer networks), and each year 
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students should update this directory. In addition, in English, students 
should be explicitly taught the use of particular tools (knowing how to 
use the computer network, knowing how to use the library and re- 
search resources) and how to develop their own tool kits and w'ork sta- 
tions. Without an awareness of tools, without the experience of using 
them, and without the practice of developing one's own distributive 
system, students will not have what they need to participate in the new 
translation/critical literacy. 



Notes 

1. A very interesting confirmation of this assumption that literacy is shaped 
by the practices of culture is the study or student achie\’ement in reading anci 
writing by the International Association for the Study of Educational Achieve- 
ment (Purves 1973; Purves and Takala 1982). Purves reports that in responses 
to literature, students in Belgium and Italy emphasized the form (structure) 
and impersonal aspects ot texts, whereas students in Chile, England, and Iran 
emphasized the content and personal aspects of text. In a study of writing sam- 
ples from fourteen countries, students from Israel and Australia tended to em- 
phasize their personal thoughts and feelings, and students from Nigeria and 
Finland tended not to mention their thoughts and feelings. Purves concludes, 
“From these results one should infer that a part of literacy training in a society 
is learning to be a member of an interpretive community that helps bind that 
society together" (Purves 1987, 219). In reading, Purves comments that U.5. 
students are weak in expository reading but “seem to join the symbolic- 
moralitic interpretive community that has characterized U.S. readers since the 
landing of the Pilgrims" (Purves 1984, 106). Some of these same differences in 
attitude can be seen in Sarah Freedman's (1994) contrast between English in- 
struction in the U.S. and Britain. 

2. Lisa Ede and Andrea Lunsford (1990, 91) have suggested that collabora- 
tive writing is marginalized in a societv stressing the autonomous self as au- 
thor. 

3. Johnson and Thomas propose three types of concept maps: hierarchical, 
web, and chain (Johnson and Thomas [in progress)). Notice that this proposal 
comes from a vocational education study, not a study of English or a cognitive 
experiment. Johnson comes from the Department of Vocational and Technical 
Education, Universitv of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, and Thomas is from 
Hie Division of Home Economics at the same university. My point is that En- 
glish teachers could benefit from a broader view of literacy, one that pays atten- 
tion to what people do in the workplace. 
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10 Negotiated and Situated 
Knowledge: Translating 
among Sign Systems 



To ask whether the geometry of Euclid is true and that of 
LobatcheH'ski is false, is as absurd as to ask whether the metric sys- 
tem is true and that of the yard, foot, and inch, is false. Transported 
to another wodd we might undoubtedly have a different geome- 
try. ... (A. Miller 1987, 23) 



The different forms and social uses of literacy described in the first five 
chapters of this book were often a Translation from one set of sign sys- 
tems to another: face-to-face orality gave special status to oral and 
kinesthetic signs (like handshakes and nods); signature literacy privi- 
leged visual images; and decoding/analytic literacy gave special em- 
phasis to silent alphabetic and numerical signs. Sign shifting always 
produces new wavs of knowing: Helen Keller's shift from actions to 
words to express her desires ("Water!") (see Keller 1954); Uncle Toby's 
shift from maps to models to describe his battlefield experiences in 
Sterne's Tmtnwi Sfimnuir Ihe shift of stories from ballads to drama to at- 
tain status; and Professor Bijker's shift from pictures to models to save 
Rotterdam — each shift generated new knowledge by translating from 
one sign system to another (see Latour 1987). 

And each shift served a social purpose. Ballads, which "had an infe- 
rior status" in pop culture, gained a new intellectual respectability 
when thev were translated into dramatic "tragedies of private life" (R. 
Cohen 1984), and Lillo and John Hughes helped this intellectual re- 
spectability along bv calling these dramas "an extension of Aristotle's 
notion of tragedy" (R. Cohen 1984). Professor Bijker's translation of 
maps and pictures of the Rotterdam Harbor into an autom^xl, scaled- 
down, 3D model in his garage enabled Bijker to tell the Port Authority 
c>f Rotterdam, with a high degree of reliability, the kind of dam which 
could control flt)oding (Latour 1987, 231). A similar approach was used 
bv Watson and Crick to translate X-rays into a proposed Tinkertov*'’ 
model of DNA, a i-mniel which wt>n them the Nt>bel pri/e. 

Within the lives of individuals, these different sign systems U41ow a 
developmental pattern, according to Piaget. He argued that all chil- 
dren go through four universal, developmental stages, beginning with 
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sensory-motor knowing and action signs (0-2) and then crossing the 
great divide into letters and numbers (Case 1991). Using his stage the- 
ory of ideas and development, Piaget was able to predict with much 
success what children should know and be able to do at different ages. 
But in follow-up research, more and more subjects did not perform as 
predicted, and the basic assumption that Piaget's epistemology was 
genetic, beyond cultural influence, began to be challenged. 

First, some children appeared to understand some concepts too 
early, and some adults understood too late. Conservation of number, 
for example, was found at ages 5-6, when the children's only logic at 
that age, according to Piagetian theorists, was supposedly one-way 
functions (Case 1985, 236). Second, teachers began to be able to "teach" 
students to do better in Piagetian problems like conservation (Gelman 
and Gallistel 1978), an improbable overcoming of genetics. Third, some 
children began to demonstrate an understanding of a concept in some 
tasks but not in others, and, in fact, the correlations of performance 
from task to task in individual students were often "low or insignifi- 
cant" (Case 1991, 6). Finally, some cultures seemed to have different se- 
quences of development (Gudschinsky 1979). 

To solve problems like these, Piaget introduced the notion of lic- 
cnln^Cr which helped rationalize some of the slippage between what 
was predicted by Piagetian theory and what actually happened. But 
the notion of licaifn^c failed as an explanation of the inconsistencies in 
Piaget's data because dccahii^c became not the exception, as originally 
intended, but "the rule in studies of cognitive development" (H. Gard- 
ner 1983, 21). As a result, neo-Piagetian revisionists like Ri^bbie Case ar- 
gued that any given concept can have several different levels of 
meaning or understanding, each distinctive, and that "any given tvpe 
of concept or ability — including conservation and deceleration — can 
be acquired at almost anv age. What varies with age is the le\'el of un- 
derstanding," not the concept itself (Case 1985, 240). 

Notice that in Case's revision of Piaget, coiiccpl and level of under- 
>fmidin^ are no longer the same thing, and, in addition, s/y// si/^sfc/z/s and 
lexrh of inider^tandin^ are more closelv related. Thus, sitting on a chair 
and visualizing a chair are different leveh of luider^lnndi}}^ the unchang- 
ing eojieepl chair, and these different leveh of under^hmdiii^, sitting and 
\‘isuali/.ing, are, of course, two different sfcj// si/sfc/ns for talking about a 
loneepL Fach <i^n M/sfr/H is, of course, distinctive in the sense that cMch 
si/s/c;;/ is silent about some matters related to the eoneept and exu- 
berant about others. 

Although earlv studic's bv hivdcMic Bartlett ( 1932) showed that mul- 
tisign encoding is an efficient wav to remember, Bruner was the first to 
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propose that Piaget's stages of development — sensorimotor, represen- 
tational (preoperational and operational), and formal — could be recon- 
ceived as different sign systems or forms of representation — enactive 
(actions), iconic (visuals), and symbolic (letters and numbers). Bruner 
suggested that each sign system emerged at different times during the 
first two years of life as tools to solve problems — at 6, 12, and 18 
months (Bruner et al. 1966, Chapters 1 and 2) — but these notions of 
sign systems as universal stages of development were not supported 
by subsequent research. For example, Gudschinsky (1979) reported 
that European children, ages 6-12, recognized geometric forms first, 
words next, nonsense syllables third, and pictures of familiar objects 
last. These children seem to follow a sequence almost the opposite of 
Piaget's stages. Although Bruner's predictions about stages of sign sys- 
tem development were not confirmed by later experiments, his general 
view of the importance of sign systems as mediators of knowledge was 
confirmed in a number of studies (Case 1991; H. Gardner 1983). 
Bruner's view, in fact, inspired new interpretations of Vygotsky's work 
in which domains of knowledge became culture's way of organizing 
sign svstems for use. 

Throughout the early twentieth century, humans were assumed to 
receive sensory information unmediated from the en\Mronment and, 
thus, in general, to respond in a similar fashion to events coded in quite 
different sign systems (Engestrom 1987, 74). Later, during decoding 
and analytic literacy, the alphabet and numbers became privileged as 
ti>e complete way to know something, and other sign systems, like ac- 
tion and visual perception, became simply incomplete ways for know- 
ing what the alphabet and numbers have already told us. 

At the same time, in animal studies, sign systems were "^ot consid- 
ered an important variable, but in the 1970s evidence began to accumu- 
late which showed that both classical and operant conditioning could 
no longer assume that sign systems made no difference in the relation- 
ship between animals and their environment: 

Rats could not associate visual and auditory cues with food that 
made them ill, e\'cn though they could associate olfactory cues 
with such food.... 

The same kind t>f pattern was disawered in experiments in op- 
erant conditioning. Rats readily learn to press a bar for food, but 
thev cannot learn ti> press a bar in i>rder to a\ oid an electric shi>ck. 

(). Gould and Marler P)cS7, 73) 

C^ne interpretation of the evidence abox'e was that sign systems 
shape our experience of the environment in quite different ways and 
are, thus, different wavs of knowing. One critical kind of evidence for 
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significant differences of knowing among the different sign systems is 
the fact that students have many difficulties shifting from one sign sys- 
tem to another. For example, experiments show that test ''performance 
is highest when the symbolic form of the problem as given corresponds 
to the symbolic forms of the response required" (Shavelson, Carey, and 
Webb 1990, 695).^ In other words, if visual problems require visual re- 
sponses and if language problems require language responses, perfor- 
mance will be higher than when sign systems do not correspond. 
Switch the sign systems — visual to language, and language to visual — 
and performance is lower. 

Another line of evidence which suggests that sign systems are sig- 
nificantly different wavs of knowing is the growing body of evidence 
that there are distinct mental frameworks for sign systems within the 
neocortex. As All port says, "Overwhelming evidence has accumulated 
for the existence of specialized neurones, responding selectively to par- 
ticular (often quite abstract) invariant properties of the sensory input," 
such as touch, sight, sound, and so forth (Allport 1980, 28). Howard 
Gardner, Jerry Fodor, and Michael Ga/zaniga, using evidence from 
transfer studies, argue that each sign system has a frame of mind which 
operates according to its own rules and exhibits its ou'n prcKesses 
(Fodor 1983; Gazzaniga 19(^7; H. Gardner 1983). Gardner, in fact, has 
proposed that there are distinct multiple intelligences — spatial, linguis- 
tic, musical, mathematical, and social (H. Gardner 1983, 283) — and 
jackendoff ( 1994 ) has proposed innate, separate, universal grammars 
fc^r music, language, and visuals. 

This independence tT sign systems within the brain has been con- 
firmed in a number of studies showing that "simultaneous use of exter- 
nal information through multiple sensory channels" learning in 
diverse local sites and sub-systems of the nervous svstem "is the rule" 
(Iran-Nejad 1990, 384) and that these svstems are "not necessarily con- 
\*ersant internally" (Ledoux et al. 1977; qtd. in 11. Gardner 1983, 283). In 
C Gardner's studies of adult brain damage and child prodigies, gifted- 
ness or damage in one part of the mind appeared to ha\ e little or no ef- 
fect on another part (H. CJardner 1983, 30-51). Finally, of course, \ve 
return to Robbie Case, who started as a Fiagetian ctnnmilted to uni\’er- 
sal, cognitive processes and who lately has concluded that a theory 
about how children represent problems in sign svstems at different 
ages mav be t>f more importance than a tht'ory about procedural a>m- 
plexitv within a sign system (Case 199 |, 97 ). This does nc>t mean that 
there are not general tognili\ e processes. 

rhe tact is that people can achieve a level ot understanding in one 
sign system and not anothci and can know a basic concept in ditlerenl 
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sign systems simultaneously. Let me illustrate this point with an exper- 
iment 1 conducted with 253 teachers in eight different situations across 
the country. First, I ga\^e the 253 teachers a problem adapted from De 
Bono (1968^ 79--80) and Case (1975, 78): 

[The problem as described to participants in the experiment:] Two 
beakers have different pure substances in each. The one on the left 
has pure leine, and the one on the right has pure loater. A table- 
spoon of pure wine is put into the beaker on the right (pure water) 
and stirred. Then a tabL spoon of this mixture of wine and water 
from the beaker on the right is put into the beaker on the left, what 
remains of the pure wine. The question is: which beaker, the one that 
began as pure wine or the one that began as pure water, has more 
impurity (mixture of the other substance) in it, or do the two 
beakers have an equal amount of impurity? Remember there are 
no tricks. All conditions are true by definition. 

In the first step of this experiment, I presented the same problem in 
three different translations to over 200 teachers. In tht first presenta- 
tion, 1 labeled the beakers as Blox (wine) and Obiiib (water); in the sec- 
ond presentation, I labeled the beakers as Beaker A (for wine) and Beaker 
B (for water); and in yet another presentation, I labeled the beakers 
Wine and Water. The sequence of the terms was scrambled so that each 
set (Wine/Waten Blox/Obnib or A/B) was presented in first position to 
approximately one-third of the subjects, who numbered 81, 87, and 85 
in the three groups. The subjects were asked to rank which terms made 
the problem easy to understand. 

Three-fourths of the teachers (198) reported that the labels Beaker A 
and Beaker B made the problem easier for them than the other two la- 
bels — Wine/Water or Blox/Olmib. The reason teachers gave for this pref- 
erence is that the labels A and B enabled them to separate the problem 
from immediate, everyday narrative contexts in which Wine and Water 
and things like Blax and Obnib were associated with food, thirst, and 
other data from everyday life. These everyday associations interfered 
with understanding the problem. 

Howe\XT, 37 of the teachers liked Blox and Obnib better than Wine 
and or A and B because most of these subjects thought Blox and 

Obnib made the problem sound like science fiction or fantasy or some 
either unusual or exciting event. However, this change made the prob- 
lem threatening or difficult for many of the 198 teachers because some 
of them thought that Blox and Obnib were liquids which they were ex- 
pected to know but which they did not know. Eighteen others did not 
like either change, deciding to stick with WinelWater. In summary, 
most of the teachers (three-fourths or 198) found that labeling Wine 
and as letters {A and 8) made the problem more understandable 

or more translatable because most people find that an alphabetic or an 
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algebraic coding Oi problems helps them escape immediate e\'ents and 
enables them to analyze events as a mathematical or decontextualized 
problem to be solved. 

In the second step of the experiment (maybe at this point you should 
reread the problem), 1 asked the subjects (233) to give me their answers 
to the question "Which beaker, .4 or B. has the most impurity?" Re- 
member; we first mixed some of A in P (B is on the right) and then 
mixed some of the combinations in B into A. The question was then 
asked another way: "In other w'ords, we have mixed the pure ingn di- 
ents of the ciriginal two beakers, and now' w'e w'ant to know w'hich 
beaker got more of the other ingredient mixed in, creating some un- 
equal proportion of impurity in the two beakers or creating impurities 
of equal proportion in Beakers A and B." Sixty-eight said that the 
beaker on the left (A, Wine, Blox) had more impurih/, 116 said that the 
beaker on ihe right (B, Water, Olmib) had more impurih/, and 37 said that 
the two beakers had the same amount of impurih/. Thirty-tw'o did not an- 
sw'er. 1 w'ill examine these 32 later. (You should know' that 1 experi- 
mented with this large number in order to get a class [32] who would 
not participate.) At no time in any of the trials did this overall pattern 
of responses change. Most people thought Beaker B had more impuri- 
ties. The correct answer is, of course, the same. Thus, 37 were correct, 
and 184 were wrong. 

1 then asked selected subjects in the group (those who raised their 
hands) to explain their answer to me in writing and then orally. Se- 
lected subjects from the 116 who selected the beaker on the right (B, 
Water, Olmib) explained that the beaker on the right received a pure ta- 
blespoon of the other substance and that the beaker on the left (.A, Wi)ie, 
Blox) recei\'ed a mixture of both beakers, not a pure tablespoon of one 
substance. Therefore, according to these selected subjects from the 116, 
the beaker on the right had more impurity or mixture of the other sub- 
stance. These selected subjects organized the problem as a contrast be- 
tween two sec]uential events and concluded that the beaker on the right 
had more iinpuritv because it had recei\’ed a pure dose and the left 
beaker had not. These subjects described the experiment as if it were an 
experience in which thev swallowed doses of different liquids at two 
different times, and their body know'ledge told them that the first swal- 
K)w had pure A/Wine/I'lox. These selected subjects are, of course, cor- 
rect in their contrast betw'een the two events as long as one assumes 
that these tw(.> ex'ents are separate blocks of experience, as if one were 
contrasting two separate places, two separate recipes, or two separate 
bodilv experiences. 

1 lowever, the problem ri'quires a solution in which the events are se- 
quential and interact. What is returned in e\ ent-2 must be subtracted 
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from event- 1 . Thirty-one of the 37 who got the right answer (>iwic) ex- 
plained how they captured this interaction and solved the problem 
with algebraic letters and numbers — in other words, with what Piaget 
called formal opera tiems, with what Patricia Greenfield calls schooled 
behavior (P. Greenfield and I3runer b^73, 375), or with what David 
Olson calls "rules of logic for deriving implications" (Olson 1^)77, 277). 
As I will show later, these subjects used mathematics to escape their 
\'iew ot the problem as a chronc>logical narratix'e with two fixed, sepa- 
rate e\ents. 

In the third stage of this experiment, three different .ways to solve 
the beaker problem were presented to the teachers (216) who gave one 
of the wrong answers to the problem. These teachers were asked to in- 
dicate which solution helped them understand whv the correct answer 
was >(Wic. In the first solution, which coded the problem as an action 
simulation, 16 teachers were gi\ en two pairs of cups with an equal 
amount of BBs (25) in each, one set of 25 BBs colored red and the other 
set of 25 BBs colored green. This action solution was onlv given to 16 of 
the 184 teachers because the experimental conditions (16 cups, 16 sets 
ot BBs) were too complicated for most of the situations in which the 
problem was presented. The remaining teachers had the action solu- 
[\on described to them. 

rhe 1 6 teachers worked together in pairs as the\' moved a specific 
number of red or green BBs from one beaker to another (see Pigure 1 2). 
They found that they alwavs ended up with equal proportions of red 
and green BBs in the two beakers as long as thev moved the same 
number of BBs each time. Thirteen of the 16 reported learning wh\’ the 
answer was <iwic bv this action manipulation of the BBs. The remain- 
ing 3 simply said, "1 don't get it." (,3f the 200 teachers who were simplv 
t(4d about the action solution, onlv 8 teachers out of these 200 teachers 
reported that this action solution, when described to them, revealed to 
them whv beakers A and B liad the ^iwic amount of impurity. Action 
solutions seem to be an efft‘cti\ e \\a\' of knov\ ing as long as people 
participate in the action and are allowed to interact witli others. Sim- 
ply imagining an action is not as elfecti\ e as actually doing it. No sur- 
prisi* henv 

In the seconil solution, coding the problem as \ isual ^igns (C(4or and 
shape), the two beakcTs were presented as sections colored paper, 
and the solution was presented as three visual steps (see l igure 13). In 
the first step, flu* red -papered Beaker A had a lahlespc^on sevtion cut 
out of it, and this red -papered tablespoon section was placed over the 
green-papered Beaker B. The second step placed a tabk'spoon with a 
combination ol red and green paper over Beaker A, which had thc‘ 
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Fig. 12. First solution. 
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. 14. Tlnrd Solution. 
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First step: Which terms make the problem understandable? 

Step: Wine/ Water: 18 Blox/Obnib: 37 A/B; 198 

Which beaker has more purity or is the same? 
Left bcdkcr Ri^Iif haikcr 





Can’t 


1. Wine 


1 . Water 


Same 


No. who 




Answer 


2. Blox 

3. A 


2. Obnib 

3. B 


(Totals) 


learned 
by solution 


2nd step 


32 


68 


116 


37 


37 


3rd step 


(action 

solutii>n) 


41 


32 


102 


38 


^^21 (action) 


4th step 


(visual 

solution) 


41 


26 


74 


1 12 


34 (visual) 


3th step 


(symbol 

solution) 


41 


3 


3 


204 


92 (symbol) 



the 21 learning; by an action solution, 13 actuallv did the acdon si>lution 
willi BB's and 8 onlv luMrd the si>lution described. 



Fig. 15. Results summarv: Responses in the beaker experiment. 



green section cut out ol it. The third step conipared the si/e of red 
paper in the Beaker B tablespoon to the size of green paper in the 
Beaker A tablespoon. The result was the same. Fift\'-four teachers 
found that this visual solution explained to them whv the' amount of 
impurity was the same (see Figure 13). 

In the third solution, which used only letters and numbers, the 
amounts in Beaker A and Beaker B were recoded as lOOx (a\) and lOOv 
(B). Then, five units (or 3x) were remo\'ed from Beaker A (lOOx was re- 
duced to 93x) and moved to Beaker B (lOOv became lOOv + 3x). In step 
two. Beaker B, which now was lOOy + 3x, had five units removed — in 
this instance 3y and 2x, although anv combination equaling 3 will 
work. Thus, Beaker B was reduced from lOOv + 3x to 97 v + 3x. In step 
three, the 3y and 2x from Beaker B are added to Beaker A, which had 
9^x left. Thus Beaker A now has 97x and 3v. Ni>lice that now there are 
I no units in each of the two beakers, and that the proportiims of x and v 
arc‘ the same (see Figure 14): 
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Beaker A: 97\ + 3y 
Beaker B: 97 y + 3x 

Ninety-two teachers reported they understood the answer after exam- 
ining the solution above with numbers and letters. 

Although a few (21) teachers understood the solution by encoding 
the problem in a simulated action sign system of BBs and paper cups, 
and although many teachers (54) understood the solution when the 
problem was encoded in a visual sign system of drawings and colors, 
the largest number of teachers (92) understood the solution when the 
problem was recoded as a sign system of letters and numbers. Thus, 
letters and numbers, again, seem to be an efficient way for most people 
to code events for solving problems of logic and proportion (see Figure 
15). But the 92 who finally understood had had the experience of trying 
the problem in other sign systems. Half of the 92 saici that the trials in 
the other sign systems helped because shifting sign systems kept the 
problem from being repetitious. 

It is important to examine for a moment the additional 41 teachers 
who could not understand the correct answer even after the action, vi- 
sual, and letter-number solutions were presented. Some of these 41 
teachers appear to have been like the 32 teachers who were not able to 
do the problem when it was presented as a Wi}ic/ Water contrast in step 
two. Remember, these 32 explicitly complained that the problem was 
impossible, pointing to potential problems in their everyday narrati\'e 
experiences: 

"Was it red or white wine? I think the water content is higher in 
white/' 

"Some t>f the water will drip off the teaspoon and make the actual 
amounts unequal." 

"Water evaporates, 1 think more than wine. They can't be equal." 

"A person can't measure t>ut amounts exactly alike by just putting 
in a spoon." 

"The wine was pure, and the other was not. Sti that beaker got 
more mixture." 

"Alcoiioi can ne\ er be pure, and wine is alcoht>l." 

'Abu realh' shouldn't mix water and wine.” 

"The water is no longer water, and the wine is no longer u’ine." 

Some of the 41 presented similar explanations of their problems. 
These responses and others like them show that some o\ the 4 1 teachers 
in step five and ivu^sl of the 32 teachers in step two found it impc'issible 
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to treat the problem as a paradigmatic problem in which the beginning 
conditions were true by definition — in other words, they could not or 
did not, in Donaldson's terms, treat the problem as a purely linguistic 
formula (Donaldson 1979). Some even insisted on treating the problem 
as a Ciy}Jvcr:>ntional event emphasizing social relations ("I thought you 
were playing some kind of joke"). 

Twenty-one of the 32 teachers who did not do the second problem for 
the reasons listed abov^e stayed on the sidelines throughout the other 
steps of the problem. The other 20 did the problems, missed the point, 
and offered an explanation. Most of these teachers did not, in other 
words, find an adequate way to code the problem. For them, the problem 
was unanswerable or, possibly, av^Mdable. I say "avoidable" because 
many people, teachers and students alike, often use strategies like these 
to avoid doing a problem. The "fear" of being wrong in these situations 
creates an incentive to find explanations fo’ not doing the problem. One 
surefire way to avoid a problem is to discredit the problem for everyone. 
Some teachers were obviously "afraid" to enter the problem and needed 
whatever rationale they could develop to discredit and avoid the prob- 
lem. Notice that I have added for this last group quite a different expla- 
nation for the various problems these teachers had with the problem. I 
am suggesting that these teachers had such an uncertain fashioning of 
themseKx'S as school learners that they literally could not release them- 
sel\Ts or give themselves over to belie\'ing in the problem as a wil liable 
experiment. They feared the impact of failure on their sense of self. 

The beaker experiment illustrates why Piaget needed a theory dc- 
uiln^c. In fact, the experiment itself is similar to Piaget's conservation 
problem with one small, fat glass and one tall, thin glass. The teachers 
who got the answers wrong were ob\iously beyond the Piagetian age 
at which the conservation concept develops, and yet in this problem 
many of them could nc^t conserve. FTirthermore, many people could 
conserve or understand the problem in one sign system, sav the visual, 
but not in another. Thus, one might argue that various forms of the con- 
cept conservation can be learned in different sign systems at many dif- 
ferent ages, the conclusion Bruner reached nearly thirty years earlier. 

Twenty- four of the 92 teachers who understood the problem after 
it was presented as a letters and numbers solution reported they still 
did not believe the answer to be true "in real life." That is, these 24 
understood the symbtilic solution of numbers and letters, even 
agreed that it was correct, many reporting a "shock of recognition" 
when the svmbolic solution was being worked out on the chalkboard. 
But in their more everyday world of experiencing substances like 
Wine and Wafer, these 24 teachers reported that B "still seemed to feel 
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like the right answer." Several teachers reported similar results with 
other kinds of problems. For example, one reported knowing the code 
for the aerodynamics of flying jets, but this person still could not be- 
lieve that such hea\’v objects could actually be held up by air 
molecules passing over the wing. This tension between "knowing the 
answer" and "feeling otherwise" is an interesting example of people 
caught between sign systems of letters and numbers and the sign sy*>- 
toms of action and embodied experience. 

Sometimes sign-svstem problems are related to problems oi transla- 
tion from one mode to another — say from the narrative to the paradig- 
matic (see also Chapter 12). Some teachers reported "knowing" the 
right answer in a letter or numerical code but needing the action or vi- 
sual codes to help them "believe" the answer of letters and numbers. In 
other w'ords, the narrati\*e experience of hands on manipulation in ac- 
tion solutions not onlv helps some people understand mathematical 
solutions to problems but also helps other people to believe the 
paradigmatic, mathematical answer they get with letters and numbers. 
In fact, from this series of experiments, 1 got the impression that many 
of those who calculated the solution with letters and numbers went 
back to visuals and the hands-on BHs to see whether they could con- 
firm or "believe" the answer in another sign system. This is like count- 
ing on vour fingers to make certain vtnir addition on paper is correct. 
The point is that ye'/Z/ny a r/yZ/Z iW^icee may luU be the same as knoivuis^ 
the ri^hl iui<urr (in the sense of "believing"). Thus, Anore/ny has two 
meanings as a result of translating from one sign system to another. 
One mav need to knoir an answer (experience the answer) in two mean- 
ings or two ^ign svstems in order to kiioic it completely. 

The sign svstem least understood, almost never used in schools, and 
vet criticallv important for understanding, is the Ixk1v knowledge ol the 
action sign svstem of direct experience. I lands-on action knowledge and 
other bodilv wavs of coding experience were given little status in decod- 
ing, analvtic lileracv and its cognitive theories organized arexmd comput- 
erized models ot information processing. However, VI ark Johnson (b)S/), 
\eisser (bZ7o), Drevtus (i^revfus el al. and Prawat (bWl) are 

among those* nvanv researchers who are arguing that abstract kiunvl- 
edge -lor instance, a sign svstem like number and letters --"is rooted in 
llhe] phvsical experience" e^f aclieMis and visuals U’raw<il bZUl , o). in other 
weM'ds, to solve the problems eT translalion/Trilical literacy, we need ti^ 
give new status to action, 'Ixxlv kiunvledgeand visual sign svste*ms. 

In ouo iiis well-known experiments, 1 uria tested llie abihlv ol un 
schooled tarim*rs to solve the tollowing problem: "In the tai north all 
bears are while; .\o\ ava /.am\ la is in the tar north. What lolor are the 
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bears there?" The farmers generally answered that they did not know. 
One commented, "We always speak only of what we see; we don't talk 
about what we haven't seen" (Luria 1976, 109). Luria concluded that 
these farmers could not think "logically" (114-15). Scribner and Cole 
(1981) replicated this experiment with other participants, got similar 
results, and then interviewed their participants, asking them the reason 
for their answers. Scribner and Cole found that instead of thinking il- 
logically, these participants simply insisted on testing the assertion in a 
different sign system — in the act of actually going north and looking at 
the color of the bears. In other words, they did not wish to answer the 
question within the decontextualized linguistic sign system of the syl- 
logism without testing the idea in the action system of direct experi- 
ence. Scribner and Cole note that these farmers had not been to school 
where syllogistic thinking within a decontextualized linguistic sign 
system was taught as the norm. These farmers, then, were not guilty of 
being stupid; they were simply guilty of not using and not "under- 
standing" the sign systems valued in schools. 

In another example of the importance of body knowledge, students 
who did well on textbook problems in physics coujid x\ot apply the laws 
and formulas learned in school in the hands-on, action sign system of 
actual physical events (L. Resnick 1983, 477). These students were 
gi\'en the following problem (this is my paraphrase of the problem 
found in McCIoskey and Kargon 1988, 31): 

You swing the yo-yo around your head and then let it go. Draw the 

trajectory of the yi>-yo, putting an X at the point where you let go. 

Their responses are shown in Figure 16. These students knew from 
their physics textbooks that objects continue in a given direction until 
they are acted upon by a force, but, as their drawings of an actual phv's- 
ical event show, the students did not "know" how the numerical-letter 
knowledge i')f the text looked in hands-on, body-knowledge contexts 
like the yo-yo problem. The correct diagrams were those like (B) in Fig- 
ure 16. Where did the incorrect diagrams come from? What "logic" did 
the students use to produce the incorrect "picture"? One pi')ssibilitv is 
that the students imagined themselves turning and turning like the yo- 
yo. In this kind of experience, one cannot stop one's body from turning 
right away — thus, the cur\'e rather than the straight line in the right an- 
swer. In this last instance, therefore, students mav be letting hands-on, 
body experience produce the wrong answer. The point is that the abil- 
ity tt> shift sign systems becomes essential to "lest" one's assumptions. 

Yet another example of bcxly knowledge that shapes one's concept 
of something is the conduit metaphor for writing in which writing is 
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A B C 

Fig. 16 . Physics students' problem. In the yo-yo problem, the students are to 
assume that in (A) the string broke or else the students let go of the string. The 
correct diagram in such a case is (B). The students tended to draw the incor- 
rect answer (C). (Source: McCloskey and Kargon 1988, 51. Used with permis- 
sion.) 

treated as the transportation of physical material, not as an interactive 
enterprise. The conduit metaphor — that is, information is hauled like 
freight on the highway of writing — assumes a body/action sign system 
in which the reader is a container, the writer is another container, and 
something is taken from the writer and sent to the reader (M. Johnson 
1987). Students who choose body metaphors like the conduit metaphor 
to understand writing have often been mystified by the requirement to 
"interact with the audience in one's writing." Body knowledge tells 
them that writing is the delivery of information from one place (the 
speaker or writer) to another (the listener or reader). In these last two 
instances, body knowledge metaphors have not been particularly help- 
ful first for understanding the physics problem and second for under- 
standing a process like writing. 

But in other situations, body knowledge is very helpful. The opera- 
tions of new CNC machines are recent examples of the growing neces- 
sity for a partnership of body knowledge and other sign systems in the 
new "amalgam of vocation[al]-technical knowledge and abstract, aca- 
demic knowledge" (Scribner 1987): 

Although these new machines actually cut metal in the same way 
that traditional lathes and milling machines do, the process of 
set-up is carried out by symbolic command rather than by man- 
ual manipulation. In addition, there is the whole skill of pro- 
gramming. Some firms have recognized that employees with 
machining knowledge may become more effective programmers. 

One machinist- programmer cennmented that in order to program 
you have to "see" the program from the point ot view of the ma- 
chine: "When you write a program, you have to put yourself 
prettv much on the machine. You have to visualize the action, tlie 
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too\ nnn omoiU. It you don't writo in o\ t*ry stop or tho nun omont, 
tho mnchino will orosh into itsolt."' 

Tho argumont being outlined here is not only that sign systems are a 
way of knowing, but that knowing something in several sign systems 
is often essential. In the Scribner paragraph above, knowing something 
hands-on is probably a necessary partner to knowing something in the 
letters and numbers sign svstems of a computer program. Scribner is 
suggesting that hands-on experience in the use of various machines 
may be a prerequisite to becoming an effective programmer of comput- 
ers which run those wirious machines. 

There is considerable reliance on bodily experiences in '"out of 
school" problem^*, especially experiences which integrate objects, visu- 
als, and actions. One example is the Weight Watchers'’'^ attempt to 
soh'e the problem of 3/4 of 2/3's of a cup of cottage cheese. 

The problem sob er in this example began the task muttering that 
he had had calculus in college and then, after a long pause, sud- 
denb' announced that he had "got it!" From then on he appeared 
certain he was correct, e\‘en before carrying out the procedure. He 
filled a measuring cup two- thirds full of cottage cheese, dumped it 
out on a cutting board, patted it into a circle, marked a cross on it, 
scooped awav one quadrant, and ser\ed the rest. Thus, "take 
three-quarters of two-thirds of a cup of cottage cheese" is not just 
the problem statement but also the solution to the problem and the 
procedure for seek ing it. Since the em’ironment was used as a cal- 
cuKuing de\’ice, the solution was simple the problem statement, 
enacted. At no time did the Weight Watcher check his procedure 
against a paper and pencil algorithm, which would ha\ e produced 
.1/4 cup \ 2/3 cup =1/2 cup. (La\e, Murtaugh, and de la Rocha 
b)84,S^)) 

Another example of shifting from numbers tt') an integration of ob- 
jects, visuals, and actions occurred in the study funded bv the militarv 
to find a better way to train people to become experts in electronics. 
The militarv askc'd for the studv because the militarv could not func- 
tion with the SO percent failure rate of traditional programs. The studv 
found that the traditional electronics classes started with books onlv — 
using language and numbers — then gave paper and pencil tests on the 
content of the books. The results: failure of SO percent of the applicants. 

Drawing upon evidence that c'xperts in electronics depended upon 
hands-on experience with objects and equipment, researchers hired bv 
the military decided to design an experimental course which started 
not with books, but with tlashlights, table lain]^.->, curling irons, 
portable radios, tape rea>rders. The students in this course, working in 
groups, examined how each object worked a s vs tern, beginning with 
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action (taking it apart), the visual system (the pattern of parts and 
wiring), and then words and numbers (written explanation of how the 
system operates).- The researchers reported that the students, who 
would otherwise have failed, learned basic electronics (Sticht 1992). 

Body knowledge is not the only sign system often ignored by decod- 
ing/analytic literacy. Visual sign systems are another. The importance of 
learning how to turn objects of the world into a visual sign system is ev- 
ident in the way dairy preloaders in a dairy warehouse man<ige to open 
boxes efficientlv, without leaxing too many half-opened boxes strew'n 
about. Dairy drivers place their orders for products in terms of numbers 
of units — how' many pints of skim milk, how many half pints of cream, 
lunv many quarts of milk. The preloaders confront mixed numbers on 
the order form and cases sitting in the w-arehouse. The cases in the w’are- 
house arc traiv lated into a \isual design, like an abacus: 

I walked over and I visualized. 1 knew the case (holding Ih cans) 1 
was looking at had ten out of it, and I only wanted eight so I just 
added two to it....l don't never count when I'm making an order. I 
ilo it \isual, a \ isual thing \ ou know. (Scribner 1992, 107; see also 
Scribner 19S4) 

These milk paekers . . . used a base- ten system (from experience 
with counting and writing numbers) and also a base-four system 
learned in their activities as product assemblers. The "mere learn- 
ing" of Ikhv cases were organized, what they look like w hen halt or 
a quarter full, tlie number of units in multiple cases, etc., allowed 
for the performance ot a mental math virtuoso.... (.\unes 1992, 137) 

Another example (T the recoding of objects as visual patterns is tlie 
inventorv svstem of voung candy sellers on the streets of Rio de Janeiro 
(Saxe 1988b). These children, attempting to make a profit and still have 
enough monev to bu v another carder of candy, must mark up the prices 
for street sales in the midst of Brazil's rapidly changing triple-digit in- 
tlation. Furthermore, to get w'holesale prices, the children are forced to 
buy many boxes of different tvpes of candv, each w'ith a different street 
value (1988b, 1416). In summary, these children, w'ho are reportedly 
unable to use or to decipher the strauiard mathematical system of their 
culture, must keep their costs clearly coded, musl sort the candy inlo 
tvpes, must subdivide the amounls, and must reprice items frequently, 
often several limes a dav as inllation changes x'alues. Those calcula- 
tions appear lo require adding, subtracting, dividing, and an under- 
standing of ratios and tractions, numerical skills w'hich scnne children 
do not learn until Ihev haw attended several vears ot school. 

I'heso unschooled Brazilian candy sellers accomplish these Ciilcula- 
lions b\' reh'ing on an inlegraliim nl (4^jecls aiul adiims. A first grader 
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named Marcos, for example, detem-iines his prices by separating the 
types of candy into different sections of his candy box and by assigning 
sequenced numerical values to groups of candy in different locations in 
the box (Damon 1990, 35-38; Saxe 1988a; 1988b). Thus, after purchasing 
his candy wholesale, Marcos has to lebox ten groups of candy with three 
bars in each group. Then, he assigns an amount to each of the ten groups, 
the total representing the purchase price plus profit plus recalculations to 
add inflationary changes. When the child lo ^ks in the box, the child is 
looking at candy reconceptuali/.ed and recoded as stacks of money. 

Most people appear to have similar systems for recoding problems. 
A l^riend of mine has described for me how a fifth grader used sign 
shifting to solve the following prcjblem: 

A child had four peanuts, and her mother gave her some more 

until she had eleven. How many did her mother give her? 

The fifth grader counted out four peanuts and put them in her left 
hand. Then, she continued counting, reached eleven, and made a pile 
with those in her right hand. Then, she put aside the four peanuts in 
her left hand and began counting the number in the pile near her right 
hand. Finally/ she announced '"seven'" and, thus, solved the problem. 
Penelope Peterson (1988, 10) has described many examples like this, 
showing how students use many forms of sign shifting to solve math 
problems. 

The child's work in Figure 17 is another example of the importance 
of sign shifting. The child started with the drawing and then worked 
back and forth between the drawing and the writing.** There is substan- 
tial evidence that children use drawing as a scaffold for their writing 
and that early writing becomes a wav to translate one's drawing 
(Dyson 1993). In these situations, writing often appears to precede one 
kind of reading — the child translating from drawing to writing and 
then translating the initial writing into a reflective reading. A similar 
example of s ;n shifting is the work of the student who wrote I he letter 
in Figure 18, lirst mapping the letter and then writing the letter. Map- 
ping allows the student to get some ideas flowing before having to un- 
dertake what, for this child, is the more difficult task of writing. 

Adults working on research projects also find that recoding informa- 
tion can be a powerful tool for discovery and knowing. LaUnir (1987, 
224-25) has suggested that shifts from one sign system to another, espe- 
cially from action systems to visual maps, print, and numbers are part of 
an overall efh)rt U> ow n information as a source of power. Thus, informa- 
tion is Frst made visible (stars become bearings), then inobile and portable 
(stars are tiinvd into maps and drawings on paper), then stable (stored in 
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Fig. 17. Hx.inipk’ of sign shifting. 



libr.irios ,ind plnced on long-lasting paper), and, finally, combiwiblc (maps 
are standardized so they ean be combined). In the proces.i, disco\'eries 
are made. One example of this discovery process through sign shifting is 
Clalileo's translation of f/'tt/i', an invisible entity, into di^tmu'c, which could 
be drawn on paper as a geometric, mathematical proof. This is )iol just a 
recoding or substitution. These sign shifts "reconstruct those properties" 
and give us a different interpretation (Olson I '-)>-)4, 22 1 ). 
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In I ho ohaplor tin loti Is, wi* liavo alrondN’ soon htn\* roooding stars and 
tKoan ourronls inlti maps and otnnpass calculatitins expands ono's ctigni- 
lion (hngoslrom l''^87). Thoso ebangos alsti chango tnir views tif our- 
selves — say, frtim the role tif trav elers tti the rtile tif explorers: "C^nlv after 
print and extensive experience with maps ... wtiuld human beings, when 
they thought abtnit the ctisnuis . . think primarilv of something laid tnit 
belore their eyes . . . reatly tti be 'explored/ The ancient wtirld knew few 
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Fig. 19. \‘isiuils iis ri'suirch tools. I ho mnp of section ot London thnt was 
drawn bv |ohn Sno\\‘ ir. 18^4 showing cliolera deaths and water pumps. It is 
often used as a landmark in epidemiology. (Source: Tutte 1983, 24.) 



'explorers/ though it did know many itinerants, travelers, \ oyagers, ..." 
(Ong 19(S2, 73). In another example of sign shifting as discovery, in Figure 
19, the dots code deaths from cholera, and the X's mark water pumps. 
The visual pattern enabled John Snow to estimate in 1834 the relatitm- 
ship between the water contamination and cholera Oufte 1983, 24). Al- 
though modern computers ha\*e increased the use of \ isuali/ation as a 
research tool, \ erv few Hnglish classes encourage students tci make use 
of this capabililv — or simply to \'isuali/e their ideas, to study the way 
ideas change when tlu‘\' mo\*e from ccilumns to a bar graph, Ircim a pie 
chart to prose, from a photograph to prose description. 

Ikvause sign shifting has become t)ne of the requirc'd habits ol mind 
lor postmodern lile and lor Iranslation/critical literaev, Hnglish studies 
and the H.nglish language arts, K -12, should include translations from 
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one sign system to another as an essential part of the curriculum. These 
translations in English studies should include translating words into 
action — "acting out" scenes from stories, poems, and dramas — and 
translating novels to films, reports to speeches, paintings to descrip- 
tions, descriptions to maps, maps to models, ideas to talk-show panels, 
novels to time lines, newspaper reports to charts, statistical summaries 
to essays, essays to a series of still photographs, definitions to pie or bar 
charts (see Table 4), This means that students in English and English 
language arts classes need to begin to give substantially more attention 
to various media, particularly television and film. 

This need for attention to media is particularly apparent in our sec- 
onciary composition programs, where a number of researchers are be- 
ginning to present interesting models. Barbara Morris continues to 
publish interesting studies on the structure of media, and Glynda Hull 
is one of the fev\^ composition researchers I know who is experimenting 
with multimedia compositions in her university composition classes, 
Brian Reilly has developed an outstanding portfolio project using 
video and CD-ROM at Bell High School in Los Angeles, while several 
teachers in the literacy unit of the New Standards Project are using vi- 
suals, sounds, and print in their portfolio reports on student work. 
These are just a few of the efforts to expand the sign systems we use 
within the domain of K-12 English and English language arts. 



Notes 

1. "Performance was highest for the numeric/algebrnic problem that re- 
Ljuired a numeric respon.se . . .and for the word problem that required a verbal 

response Performance was lowest for the numeric/ algebraic problem that 

required a verbal response ...and for the word problem that required a numeric 
response, . . .The results of both studies suggest that varying the symbolic form 
ot the problem given and of the response required will provide more informa- 
tion about students' understanding than will varying one or neither of these 
factors" (Shavelson, Carey, and Webb D90, 69?). 

2. Sylvia Scribner wrote this paragraph to describe a C MC project proposal 
which was later funded and for which she was the principal investigator. After 
her death, her graduate students and colleagues completed the CNC project. 
One of the publications from that study reports the following conclusion, a 
confirmation of Sylvia Scribner's earlier hypothesis: 

Our study showed that the knowledge and skill associated with 
C NC machining (e,g., the use of a specialized code, the specifica- 
tion of coordinates in space) do not exist independently of mechan- 
ical machining knowledge arid skills loj any machinist learning 
CNC'... .Much of the iiiformation used in the process of traditional 
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machinini; is; accessed directly through the sonsc^rv aspects ot 
hands-on activity, tor example, the sound produced bv the cutter 
on the metal — Learning code without these experiences to reter to 
as content may be a less usetul or e\‘en counter-producti\'e ap- 
proach....\Vhen C\Cs were first introduced to manufacturing on a 
large scale, mechanical engineers were tlKuight to be able to pro- 
gram C\C machines without having had actual machining experi- 
ence. . . Most engineers now working in the held seem \.o have 

some hands-on experience On the job, too, engineers interact 

more on tlie shop floor with machinists than in the past. (Martin 
and Beach 1992,48-49) 

3. After reading Saxe ( 1988a; 1988b), 1 observed these calculatii.ms mvself in 
Rio and San Salvador. 

4. The child has written, "Someone means a lot to me m\- friend Kellv. IShej 
Plays with me la! whole lot." 




11 Negotiated and Situated 
Knowledge: Translating 
among Speech Events 



The stupendous renlitv that is lansunso cannot be understood un- 
less we begin bv obser\ ing that speech consists abo\-e all in silences. 
A being who could not renounce saying many things would be inca- 
pable of speaking. And each language represents a different equa- 
tion between manifestations and silences. Each people lea\ es some 
things unsaid in order to s<w others. (Ortega y Gasset 1%3, 246) 



n the ld70s, while organizing dozens ot K-12 writing assessments for 
the Bay Area Writing Project, 1 noticed that the students just below the 
passing point were almost always writing what 1 vc’ould call couvcr^a- 
tioiial prose. Because of this nagging consistency, 1 undertook a research 
project to explore what kinds of speech e\ ents appeared to be shaping 
written composition and what kinds of ratings schools were gi\’ing 
compositions based on different speech events. What 1 found was not 
all that surprising. First, 1 found that the top scores in all writing assess- 
ments were given to writing samples based on piv^ciitnliounl speech 
events and that lower-half scores were given to either couvcr^ntumnl 
writing or iKtpihitiou writing. Acquisition writing received low scores 
because it lacked fluency, including motor coordination. Convcrfahoiuil 
writing recei\'ed low scores because, according to those who scored pa- 
pers, it was "too personal." In a series of follow-up interviews, I found 
that many of these ncqui^itiou and couvcrfdtioiml writers thought they 
were doing the right thing. Commitioiial writers thought they were 
writing in an honest, warm, engaging way, and aapiifitiou writers 
thought thev had spelled everything right. So what went wrong? VVhat 
went wrong, of course, was that, among other things, they picked the 
wrong speech event to shape their discourse (M. Myers 1482b). 

This happens all the time. Let me illustrate the point with a story 
broadly paraphrased and borrowed from Margaret Donaldson, one 
which she borrowed from Ziff. Two men are sitting in a football stadium, 
waiting for the big game to begin. The first man asks, "Do you suppose 
anvonecan get through all that securit\- and get in the game tree. ' The 
second man savs, "No." The first man says, "(.ioteha. Ihe coach will get 
in tree" (paraphrase of Zift 1472: source story in Donaldson 1474, (A)) 
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Why do some people tliink this is a fumiv story? This storv is not 
t’lmny— in fact, it makes no sense — unless one realizes that the first man 
instantiates an ncadcjiiic speech e\’ent by asking an academic question, 
and the second man assumes this is a coinvrintioiinl exchange. Not realiz- 
ing that the situation was a test or ncndcinic speech event, the second man 
responds with a coin'crfntioiinl excliange in which social relations are co- 
operative and words like "anyone" are approximations. The joke is that 
tlie second man guessed wrong about the speech event. 

This kind of joke is played on Piaget's subjects all the time. In one 
standard task, a child is shown two parallel rows of ten pennies and 
asked to judge whether the two rows contain the same number of pen- 
nies or a different number. Then, one of the rows is lengthened or 
shortened, and the child is asked again whether the t^vo rows have the 
same number of pennies or a different number. Typically, children say 
that the two rows no longer have the same number of pennies. Donald- 
son and McGarrigle (W74) suggested that this incorrect answer re- 
sulted more from the child's misunderstanding of the speech e\-ent 
than from the child's misunderstanding of numbers and the words 
"alT' and "more/'' 



They observed that in these experiments, the experimenter estab- 
lishes a coiivcr^ntioiml relationship (or speech event) with the subject be- 
fore, during, and after asking, ",'\re they the same or different?" 
Because the child interprets the experimental question as part of a coii- 
rcr^ntioiml speech e\-ent in which one is not asked exactly the same 
question twice without a good social reason, the child says the two 
rows do not have the same number of pennies. Donaldson says the 
child ga\e an inappropriate answer to these Piagotian questions be- 
cause "the child has not learned to distinguish between situations 
where he is supposed to gi\-e primacy to language, and situations 
where he is not" (Donaldson 197^), 

Gic'ing primacy to language is, of course, the practice in naidcinic 
speech e\-onts, not in oomri-^iitionnl speech events where social vari- 
ables are primary. In academic e\ents, one’ gives primacy to the lan- 
guagc’ of Clinic and different. In eonxvr^nt ionn! speech events, c>ne gi\ es 
primac V to social relationships with the’ expc’i imenter or partnc’r. What 
do you do when someone rearranges something in front of vou and 
then asks, "Are they the same or different?" Imagine watehing some- 
one rotate the tires on your car and then having that person ask you 
whether the number of tires was the same’ or different. The rules of eon- 
i'eisiitionnl sociability and approximation lead manv people lo interpret 
the question as a soeial request for "different." Thus, the child gi\ es an 
approximate social answer, and, like the man at the football Madium, 
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finds himself or herself caught in a "gotcha." What the child got wrong, 
once again, was the speech event. Our estimate of the speech event in 
which our speech is embedded, then, can make a big difference in the 
way we judge appropriate responses. 

However, except for studies of levels of usage, \^ariations among 
speech events were generally ignored by teachers and language re- 
searchers during decoding /analytic literacy. What mattered to teachers 
and language researchers of decoding/analytic literacy was Chom- 
sky's universal syntax, not contextualized points of view ("1" or "he"), 
hesitations ("ah"), particular modifiers ("sorta"), and other matters of 
special interest in social interactions. Of course, everything Chomsky 
asserts about the biology of syntax can be true and still tell us little or 
nothing about speech events. Toward the end of decoding/analytic lit- 
eraev, teachers and language researchers turned for language models 
to Piaget, who believed there were uni\'ersal, basic structures like time 
and space underlying all problems, and who, like Chomsky, believed 
that various forms of mental de\'elopment reflected these uni\’ersal 
structures of knowledge. Thus, for Piaget, like Chomsky, the highly 
contextualized speech event was not a matter of interest. 

Bernstein challenged Piaget's assertion of universal structures tor all 
knowledge bv examining how specific speech events shaped informa- 
tion and how students learned to distinguish among the rules of differ- 
ent speech events. In his experiments, asking children to tell the story 
contained in a sequence of pictures, Bernstein found that working-class 
children responded with an "inv’olved" perspective: "They're playing 
football and he kicks it and it goes through there" (Bernstein 1972, 167). 
Middle-class children, on the other hand, responded with a "detached" 
perspective, drawing explicit attention to details in the sequence: 
"Three boys are plaving football and one boy kicks the ball and it goes 
through the window" (Bernstein 1972, 167). 

In mv reading of Bernstein, the middle-class child's use of the speech- 
e\'ent con\’entions of explicitness — for instance, saying "Three boys are" 
instead of "They're" and "it goes through the window" instead of "it goes 
through there" — indicated the middle-class child's mental ability to cre- 
ate a detached, decontextualized context for problem sc^K'ing, and, thus, 
to create an academic speech e\’ent. I he reason these middle-class chil- 
dren differed from working-class children in their ability to create the de- 
tached context could be traced, said Bernstein, to the differences between 
the ccnitexts and con\’entions created and authc')rized by middle-class and 
working-class familic's. That is, middle-class families encouraged the de- 
tached context and elaborated codes of academic speech events, and 
working-class families did not. Furthermore, because* academic speech 
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o\'ents were gi\en high value in school, a child's middle-class back- 
ground ended up being given high \'alue in school. 

A similar finding was reported by Patricia Greenfield, among others, 
in a series of studies examining Wolof children from Senegal whc^ were 
given an array of pictures and objects and who were asked to put to- 
gether those that were most alike. She asked the children, "Why do vou 
say (or think) that thus and such are true?" Schooled Wolof children re- 
sponded, as had schooled American children pre\'iouslv, by explaining 
why they grouped together pictures of an object with the actual object 
itself. But unschooled Wolof children responded "with uncomprehend- 
ing silence" (R Greenfield and Bruner 1973, 372). 

Greenfield then changed the question from "Whv do vou sav or 
think these are alike?" to "Why are these alike?" To this second ques- 
tion, the unschooled Wolof children responded. Greenfield concluded 
that unschooled Wolof children showed in their response to the first 
question that they "lack Western self-consciousness'' because they 
"[did! not distinguish between their own thought or statement about 
something and the thing itself" (Greenfield and Bruner 1973, 372). In 
other words, she, like Bernstein before her, recognized that within the 
norms of schooling in the U.S. and the U.K., the failure to stand outside 
the immediate question is e\idence of a literacy deficit. This is particu- 
larly true within the conventions of decoding/analvtic literacy in the 
U.S., where the ability to decontextuali/e e\'ents — [o stand outside the 
event, and ask "Why do 1 think?" — is equivalent to being literate. 

The key point here is that Greenfield's assumption "that context- 
dependent speech is lied up with context-dependent thought, which 
in turn is the opposite of abstract thought," is both correct and incor- 
rect (P. Greenfield 1972, 169). Greenfield is rec(')gni/ing that some 
speech e\'ents and their contexts do shape our wavs of knowing, but 
she treats "abstract thought," as decoding/analvtic literacy alwavs 
did, as independent of context. 1 want to shift the terms of this discus- 
sion to the assumptions of translation /critical literacv in which all 
knowledge is context-dependent. Abstract, academic language is 
made so, in part, through the rules or cultural con\enlions of aca- 
demic speech e\'ents. Unlike decoding/analvtic literacv, where decon- 
textua li/a lion cielined "high" literacy, the new translalion/critical 
literacy assumes that all knowledge is contextuali/ed, that all speech 
ex'ents require interpretation, and that hcnucucuiii'^ exist in all dis- 
course, not just in textbooks or religious dcvumenls or middle-class 
tamilies. l'\ t*n coiurr^ulnui^ do not ha\e 'read\‘ C(Unprehc*nsion," no 
more so than a lecture or a textbook. 
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This moans that tho tests of truth accepted by a culture and the rela- 
tions among people will vary from tnie context or speech event to an- 
other and that knowing the different styles v)t problem solving from 
one speech event to another is a key skill in postmodern literacy. First, a 
word about speech e\’ents. The speech event is one way \.o describe 
context — sometimes called a shitt of register (Halliday 1^^78) — and En- 
glish classes are the places to learn ho\v speech e\ ents work. Let me 
warn the reader that I have just established a second foundation for the 
argument of this book. In the previous chapter, 1 suggested that sign- 
svstem expel iments show that people learn things simultaneously and 
sometimes separately in different sign systems; that knowing some- 
thing in one sign svstem does not mean that one knows something in 
another sign svstem; that one's knowledge ot something can be "deep- 
ened" bv knowing something in several sign systems; and that moving 
irom one sign s\'stem to another is an act of translation in which one 
leax'es out some things and adds other things to one's understanding of 
a general concept. In fact, one might claim that sometimes the transla- 
tion of a concept from one sign svstem to another actually produces a 
different mixture of sign systems. Now, 1 am about to make a similar 
argument about speech events. 

1 am also about to argue once again that \ ygotsky's mUion of proxi- 
mal development has sometimes been n'lisinterpretcd in schools (see 
Chapter 7), where it is often assumed that one leax’es behind some wavs 
of speaking. The point of the /one of proximal development is that one 
turns to various kinds of scaffolds and supports for learning something 
new, like a "scientific" concept. These supports and scaffolds can be a 
\arietv of things — iO}nrr<tUu'>nnl speech events, lists, visual and action 
sign sv stems, dictaphones and computers. Fiir example, to know about 
"gravitv," one mav need to describe gravity to others in cotnrn^tUional. 
spimta neons speech e\ ents w’hile at the same time learning to talk about 
gra\'itv in the mtnu>U\gue language oi nciulc^uu' speech ex’ents. When I 
can translate "gra\'it\’" from tme speech ex’cnt tt^ antUher easily, trom the 
iOinrr<iitioiU}l to {Ucnouiniuc within my own head, working akme. then I 
have internalized not onlv the two wavs of speaking, but alsc^ twt) ver- 
sic^iN the concept itself. 1 do not now lea\’e conirrsUionnl speech 
events behind. In fact, I haw internalized two related but different con- 
cepts, one in a o^uirr^ahojuil ewn md am>ther in an iiciuicunc e\ ent. 

Wgotskv suggested mam* wars ago that >po}itmhvu>. everyday 
o incepts, which ari' embedded w'ithin L'onvCf^iJtiotuil speech exents, 
and concepts, which lire embeddcxl within duhlcffiii spc*c’ch 

ex ents, should be learned in a parallel and conx erging fashion because 
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translations between the two forms of language contribute to learning 
(Vygotsky 1%2), In other words, just as sign shifting may help stu- 
dents learn difficult concepts in multiple versions, speech-event shift- 
ing may help one learn a concept in multiple versions. Many years 
ago, L. P. Benezet proposed teaching math in cotiversatioua! settings 
and delaying arithmetic instruction in academic contexts, which re- 
quire exact answers (Shankcr 1987). Benezet reported that he had im- 
proved the math scores of students by beginning mathematical study 
with convcrsatioual language in which heights, lengths, areas, dis- 
tances, and the like were estimated in conversational interaction. Then 
he turned to math in academic ev'ents.^ 

An interesting example of speech events shaping mathematical re- 
sponses occurs in Lave's study of the arithmetic skills of adults doing 
everyday shopping in supermarkets and taking paper-and-pencil tests 
covering integers, decimals, fractions, addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, and division. Lave, who followed shoppers while they were 
doing their conversational shopping and gave them an academic test in 
the parking lot at the end, found that shoppers gave better mathemati- 
cal responses during conversational shopping in the supermarkets than 
they did while taking the academic tests: 

Their scores averaged 59^'< on the arithmetic test lin couversatumal 
>etti}ii;*s\, compared with a startling W ( — virtually error free — 
arithmetic in the supermarket. 

The first puzzle is the virtually error-free performance bv shop- 
pers who made frequent errors in parallel problems in formal test- 
ing situations. The other puzzle is the frequent occurrence of mcire 
than one attempt to calculate in the course (.if buying an item. 
Shoppers carried out 2.3 calculations, on the average, for each gro- 
cery item that served as an occasion for arithmetic. . . . (Lave, Mur- 
taugh, and de la Rocha 1984, 82-8.'^) 

The Riles of speech events played a critical role in these results. Aca- 
demic speech events like those in which formal tests are embedded re- 
quire definitive, hierarchical, well-composed answers, all of which 
discourage the guessing and estimations typical of coimersational speech 
events. In the conversational grocery shopping above, the subjects made 
many guesses and many approximations, attempting an aw'rage of 2.5 
calculations for each problem. One of the approximation strategies used 
in Lave's study is called gap-closing, in which numbers are rounded off 
to simplify calculations and comparisons. One shopper, examining 
American Beauty Noodles at 04 ounces for and IVrtection Noo- 
dles at 32 ounces for $1.12, rounded off these numbers to fifty cents per 
pound and sixty cents per pound, concluding 'There is a difference": 
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Shopper: "Yeah, that is. That's two dollars for four pounds {refer- 

ring to the American Beauty eihoio noodles ). . . . That's 50 cents a 
pound, and I just bought two pounds for a dollar 12, which is 
60 [referring to Perfection Noodles). So there is a difference. 

(Lave, Murtaugh, and dc la Rocha 1984, 88) 

In other words, the shopper used the cotiversatioual rules of estima- 
tion and approximation to determine that Perfection Noodles cost 
more. It is probable that the shopper felt the ''academic'' test did not 
allow for these kinds of guesses because the norms of academic lan- 
guage and testing call for neatness, certainty/ and speed. Conversational 
problem solving is much more casual. But notice that conversational 
processing of information can provide a support for the development 
of acadeniic thinking. In fact, in this grocery shopping example, it is 
clear that the cotiversational rules allow young learners to guess, make 
mistakes, and correct first efforts. 

One of the first major research studies of speech e\'ents is Luria's 
studv of problem solving among peasants in Russia almost fifty years 
ago. Starting with the assumption that different contexts produce dif- 
ferent tests of truth and that revolutionary, collective activity forced 
people to organize information more formally and not to depend upon 
face-to-face relations and cotiversational language for problem solu- 
tions, Luria decided to study whether the collective action of the Rus- 
sian Revolution created opportunities for Russian peasants to learn to 
solve problems in such aaidemic speech e\'ents as formal tests of classi- 
fication. 

To test this hypothesis, Luria'*- researchers ga\^e a classification test 
to an unschooled peasant wht) was first gi\*en the group (ax-sickle- 
hatcliet) and then asked to pick an object from a second group (saw-ear 
()f which would be in the same class of objects as those in the 

first group. The desired response was saw from the second group to go 
with the tools (saw with sickle, hatchet) in the first group. What Luria 
got was the following: 

Subject. The saw beltmgh here. If vou'\e got an ax you definitely 
need a saw. A saw also goes well with a hatchet, but tor the 
sickk' vou need an ear wheal. [Luria comments that this per- 
son gri^ups things ''in lertn^of practical, >ilualional thinking.''] 

Rc'^euri /nr: Yini ha\ e to pick only one thing that will tit iii with tlie 

first three. 

Sub/ect. Mv first choice is llu* saw, then the ear of wheat. 

K(S(VUt Which would be more ton lx I? 

••h/’/ci/.’ It l'\e giU to pick onW one, it'll ha\r to be the saw. But 
then I'd ha\e to lake out the sickle and pul in the log. You need 
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t) sickle lor tin ear ot ^rain and a saw to saw a Then \’ivj 
ha\'e to split it with an a\. [Luria comments that the subject 
'■/vrsis/s in flic u<i' of <ilUiilionul ihwknis^/'l 

Rc>cinrhcr: But the winkle tirst group has to be alike, the same 

kinds ol‘ things. 

Siibjccf: Then I’ll take the ear ot w'heal, because we need wheat 

most of all. IHere, says Luria, the subject "rni}^fiuh ulfrihufc ot nc- 

Ro<carclicr: But could vou pick the a\, sickle, and saw? 

E^ubjcct: No, the ear oi wheat has to be near the sickle and the s nv 

has to be next to the a\. [The subject, savs Luria, again usvS 
practical, situational thinking. 1 

Rc>curLlicr: But all these are farming tools. 

Subject: Sure, but each one's connected with its own job, | Luria 

notes that the subject "acA/zem/ct/ycs the po^'^ibilitu of ca/i’yanVa/ 
ohi><itiuUion but ivn<iticr'^ if nnnuifcriu!.''\ 

[The subject is then given the s^Ties of Ircc'cur of ^ruin to match with 

one Ilf the following: {bird-n><cbu>}hliou>c),\ 

>uburt: There should be a liouse next to the tree and the flower 

I ear of grain 1. [Luria sa\'s that here the subject uses a 
>ifh'}uc of ^roiipin;^/'] 

Ri'^ciirohcr: But is a house really like a tree in any way? 

>iibhrf: If \'ou put the rosebush here, it won't be ot any use to a 

person, but. . ..(Luria 7 1 ) 

In the experiment abm e, the subject consistently embeds the problem 
and the answer in everyday narrative contexts, which is a typical way 
of organizing things in informal, conirr^dtioudl exchanges. The subject 
ackmnvledges that all the items can exist as a class of farm tools, but he 
or she rejects classification-for-the-sake-of-classification and, thus, re- 
jects the method of organization typical in many tutuiomic speech 
e\ ents. 

Remember, I.iiria's "interx’iews" were being conducted in a k>cal 
gathering place lor drinking and soc\o\, couxrr^iilioiitil interaction. Many 
of the subjects seemed to be upset by the researcher's attempt to shift the 
ccuitext of the Russian tearoom from social coin'crsaticui embedded in 
informal ex ents lo classilicatiiui-for-the-sake-t>l-classilication and other 
practices tx pical of more kuinal speech ex'ents. Cine subject, when told 
by the researcher, "Try to explain to me what a tree is," responds, "Why 
shiHild I? I*\er\'one knows whal a tree is, they dtui't need me telling 
them" (Luria Rl7b, S(^). The researcher, of ctnirse, is focusing im the 
' pnmac \’ ot language" (to us(‘ Pontiklson's u*i ml b\ it^king Im' a dc*(ini 
lion ol a live jusl lo gel a delinilion an inslanlialion ot an uaitiomh 
spec'ch exenl - ami Ihe subjecl appears lo be resisting Ihe n*searcher's 
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question as a social intrusion, as possibly an effort to undernaine the 
possibilities of social relations in a anivcrsatioiinl speech event, 

Luria found that those young Russian peasants who had been in- 
volved in the new Ru. sian collectives — and, thus, in large collective 
groups with school-like, academic settings — could quickly shift from 
conversationai social events in the tearoom to the classification-for-the- 
sake-of-classification of the academic speech events, in which the re- 
searcher assumed the role of dominant instructor/questioner and gave 
the subject tests. Luria concluded that tlie collective experience of the 
Russian Revolution had helped create the cultural and historical situa- 
tion necessary to teach Russian peasants the forms of literacy typical of 
nauicniic speech events. Notice that Piaget's experiment and Luria's 
study are both examining what happens when someone is placed in a 
convcrsntkvuil event -a teahouse or a one-to-one clinical setting — and 
then is expected to follow acmiriuic nila^ in a response. Obviously, those 
who resisted did so for good reasons. 

Remember, a speech event, as defined here, can be oral or written. A 
comrn^atkvinl speech extent can be a written letter, a written memo, an 
oral exchange face-to-face, or an oral exchange over the telephone. There 
arc those who have argued that the oral-writing distinctions are more im- 
portant than speech-event distinctions. First, Eric Havelock (1963) and, 
later. Jack Goody and Ian Watt (1968) argued that the essential cultural 
requirement for academic literacy is writing, learning the differences be- 
tween the oral and the written, not learning the differences among pat- 
terns of acaiicfuic speech events, wiiether oral or written. In fact, 
Ha\'elock, Goody, and Watt insisted that oral language "is hostile to the 
expression of laws and rules” (Havelock 1978, 42-43) and that the "analy- 
sis involved in the syllogism, and in other forms of logical procedure, are 
clearly dependent upon writing" (Goody and Watt 1968, 68). Logic and 
svllogistic thinking was, they said, clearly not possible in oral form. 

Using this same line of argument, Olson concluded that only writing 
taught people how to objectify information by teaching them how to op- 
erate within the boundaries of sentence meaning as an explicit problem, 
"to entertain sentence meaning per se rather than merely using the sen- 
tence as a cue to the meaning entertained by the speaker" (Olson 1977, 
277). Hildyard and Olson found that readers, when compared with lis- 
teners, paid more attention to sentence meaning and were more accu- 
rate in their recall (Hildvard and Olson 1982, 32). In other words, so this 
argumiMit goes, writing of any kind turns language into an object and 
creates the detachment necessary for academic thought. Within decod- 
ing/analytic literacy, this assumption meant that oral language was }iot 
important for academic thinking, and, in fact, one of the major changes 
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in translation/critical literacy is a new recognition of the importance of 
oral language in academic thinking. 

By the 1980s, substantial evidence was beginning to suggest that ex- 
posure only to writing does not nlzvn\/$ lead to higher scores on West- 
ern-style tests of abstract, classification tasks and logic problems. 
Scribner and Cole found that the Vai who write letters all the time in 
Vai script did not do any better on these Western-style tests of logic and 
classification than the Vai who could not write: 

Our results are in direct conflict with persistent claims that "deep 
psycluilogical differences" divide literate and nonliterate popula- 
tions (see Maheu 1%5). On no task — logic, abstractioii, memory, 
communication — did we find aU non literates performing at lower 
levels than all literates. Even on tasks closely related to script acti\'- 
ities, such as reading or writing with pictures, sonie non -literates 
did as well as those with school or literacy experiences. VVe can and 
do claim that literacy promotes skills among the Vai, but we cannot 
and do not claim that literacy is a necessar)' and sufficient condi- 
tion for anv of the skills 1 logic, classification] we assessed. (Scrib- 
ner and Cole b)81 , 23 1 ) 

In the Scribner and Cole study abovx‘, some Vai children learned to 
write .Arabic in academic settings in schools that usually focused on 
reading and memorization of the Koran; some Vai learned outside of 
anv school the written Vai script used for writing personal letters and 
lists; some Vai learned to write English in government schools for the 
purpose of academic work in economics and political science; and 
some Vai did not iearn to write at all. These groups were given various 
tests. Two groups — the Vai who wrote personal letters and the Vai who 
did not write — did not significantly differ in their results on tests of 
logical reasoning. But those Vai who learneci to write academic English 
in a Western-tvpe school did show significantly higher scores on these 
tests of classification, logical reasoning, verbal explanations, and so 
forth. The essential point here is that, among those who could write, 
the Vai who did academic writing in school did better on academic 
tests than the Vai who wrote personal letters in Vai script outside of 
school (Scribner and Cole 1981, 132-33, 251-34). The point is that learn- 
ing to write in eiailv affairs does not substitute for learning to write in 
schools. Postmodern literacy cannot be separated from postmodern 
scho(')ling. 

Thus, learning to write may not help one do much academic vvork, 
but learning to write and speak in academic prose in academic contexts 
will probably help. Scribner and Cole say, "CHir evidence leaves open 
the question of whether concoptional or logii *il skills are promoted by 
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expository text." But they acid, "If our argument that specific uses pro- 
mote specific skills is valid, vv'e should expect to find certain skills re- 
lated to practice in written exposition" (Scribner and Cole 1988, 69). To 
some degree, what we call "higher-order thinking skills" in school is a 
form of tiaulcmic discourse or way of speaking or exposition in a partic- 
ular scholarly context and is not embedded in coiwersatioml speech 
events like perst)iial letters and conversations w'hich occur both in and 
out r)f school. This hypothesis also suggests that higher-order skills or 
academic language is only one way t)f thinking, not the only way or 
even the nu)st effective way in all situations. Scribner spent the last 
years of her life studying problem solving in places like dairies, and 
she concluded that these casual, convcrfationnl settings have distinctive 
problem-st)lving strategies which we know nothing about, but which 
are distinctly effective. 

Over the past fifteen years, 01st)ii, Goody, Scribner, and Cole have 
moved closer tt)gether in their views. Olson, after claiming in 1977 that 
written texts simply mean what they say, \vitlu)ut reference tt) such 
matters as illocutionary force in speech events, nt)w says, "1 w'ould 
now admit that texts always mean more than they say. What a text 
means depends upon m)t only the sense of the expression as specified 
by the grammar and lexis, but also t)ii the illocutitmary force (Olson 
1994, 158). Scribner and Cole, who started by proposing that writing 
and literacy did not have "general cognitive effects" (1981, 132), modi- 
fied their views in the last half t)f their study, as iu)ted above. Finally, 
Goody, who found oral language lu)stile to logic, has modified his em- 
phasis on oral-written differences (Olson 1994, 43). What matters to 
Goody and t)thers is "literate discourse; whether spt)kcn or written is of 
less significance" (Olson 1994, 43). 

The pt)int here is not that oral-written differences do m)t matter at 
all. Learning the conventions of written language is one of the things 
children must do to be able to enter both aDivcyfiition^ through the 
mail and nahtrmic speech e\'ents through articles. But writing conven- 
tions (iloiic are not an adequate foundation for thinking and talking 
the way academics think and talk. English classes must focus on both 
writing conventions and the conventions of speech events. Notice 
that the shift from an emphasis on writing to an emphasis on speech 
events brings oral and written language together in English classes. 
In fact, in our age, with its mixture of oral and written forms, the oral 
has been influenced by written materials what Ong calls sec- 
ondary oralitv" (Ong 1982). This bringing together ot the oral and the 
written, composition and rhetoric, is exactly what a numbei ot com- 
position theorists have been recommending. 
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Many K-12 English classes are also beginning to give serious atten- 
tion to many of the variations within speech events — studying the con- 
vcrsafioiuil styles of men and women (Tannen 1984)/ the mix of 
coiwcybdhotwl and pivscntdhounl speech extents in courtroom testimony 
(R. Lakoff 1990), and the differences among naiilcuiic papers in different 
academic settings. In general, speech and rhetoric need to return to tlie 
K-12 classroom for English language arts. We need, says John Dixon, a 
performance model of reading and writing (Dixon 1994), 

In summary, then, one way to learn what we call higher-order think- 
ing skills is to learn to shift from one speech event to another within 
oral and written forms and to learn to talk and write in academic 
speech events. Talking in an academic event may mean "reading" 
printed materials because participants in academic conferences liter- 
ally "read" their typed manuscripts. That is the way an academic event 
works. I have already mentioned the work of Kristin Valentine (1992) 
and others at Arizona State University in Tempe, who have their stu- 
dents "perform" or read aloud published articles in academic journals, 
including both quantitative and qualitative studies. Some of these per- 
formances include speech -event translations, a first reading in the lan- 
guage ot the (icadcniii speech event and a second reading or translation 
in the language of a pivscntatiounl or converts tio) ml speech event. 

Speech events always take place within larger communicative 
events like the marriage ceremony, the shopping excursion, the recep- 
tion, the convention, and so forth; and, of course, within the speech 
event, there are different kinds of speech acts and different kinds of 
sentences. A speech act is just that, an act — a command, for example, 
which takes the form of a question ("Will you close the window?") ora 
direct command ("Close the window."). A speech act is always a small 
unit within a speech event. 

What are the different kinds of speech events, and what kinds of 
translations from one event to another shape our thinking? The four 
major categories of speech events are outlined in Figure 20; (1) nota- 
tioiml events like roll calls or grocery lists; (2) ncdiicidit o/ riliml language 
events like the words of the marriage ceremony or academic research 
papers; (3) conirr^ntioiml events like jokes, letters, and social exchanges; 
and (4) prc^cnfahonnl extents like toasts, magazine articles, editorials, 
and political speeches. I here is a fifth speech e\'ent, now emerging, 
which I will call the mull ivocol speech e\'ent. This speech event chal- 
lenges the boundaries of the other four speech events by mixing differ- 
ent speech ev ents. For example, the conversational voices of students 
are mixed with the presentational registers of teachers. More on this 
challenge later. 
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THE FOLLOWING ARE SAMPLES OF THE 
FOUR SPEECH EVENTS IN WRITTEN FORM: 



The 8 tdblosp(HMis butter 

Notational ^ bunch j;reen onions, chopped 

: cup finely chopped pnrslov' 

2 Munll ribs celery, chopped 

3 tnblespiHuis Hour 



The 

Conversational 

Event 



Hi — Did y-hear? Yes! Sue talked to HIM and csr 
watched (You know it) and listened. And 
Some!!! Say, did you see Law and Order last 
night, and that new one??? Take a hike, 1 
guess. 

Bye 



The 

Presentational 

Event 
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The 

Academic 

Event 



Two nt IIh' mt>sl fundanHMilnl Ihomos in modern psy- 
c1h)1oj;v nro e\’idLMit in l.nwivnco Kt^hlborg's widely 
know n work on nuirnl judgmL*nl. The first tlKMUo is the 
“nnturalistic" nigument I hot the de\’oU)pnK*nt nnd e\- 
pro-'Sit)!! ot humnn behavior reflect spontaneous con- 
strueti\ e processes characteristic tit life in general. 1 he 
naturalistic theme (uves its m(>dern impetus mainly to 
jean IMaget but was alst> expounded by j. M. Baldwin, 
I lein/ W erner, and |t>hn Pt'wex'. 1 he sectMid theme. . 



l ig. 20, Samples tU spei'ch e\ents ( Ciibbs 43.) 



What are the' features of thc'se different speech ewnts? I'irst, uofth 
houdl ex ents or lists haw the restricted purpose of memory retrieval or 
reconstruction, and to accomplish this purpose, lists eliminate all 
words, speech acts, and sentences establishing a rhetorical relationship 
with an aiklience. The list or notational sp^vch ex’ent is a way to a\*oid 
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personal agency and rhetorical entanglements in either a writing or an 
oral situation, and it has one primary speech-event purpose — to record 
and to remember. Hayden White, commenting on the Aiiiinis of Saint 
Gall (one of the early ''historical lists"'), asks, "What kind of notion of re- 
ality led him [the author] to represent in the aiuuils form what, after all, 
he took to be real events?" (White 1981, 6). White suggests that the an- 
nalist writes the historical list because he or she does not wish to assert 
that history makes a story and does not wish to assert any personal au- 
thority. However, the annalist does wish to record things and to remem- 
ber. In e\'eryday situations, the notational event takes the form of recipes, 
roll calls, telephone directories, auctioneering, announcements at ath- 
letic e\'ents, grocery lists, bus station schedules, and so forth. Notational 
events are, then, oral and written lists for remembering and recording — 
not for explaining or asserting, although lists have implicit connections. 

The other three speech forms — conversations, presentations, and aca- 
lieniic einnits — attempt to do more than simply record experience. These 
three forms assert personal agency and attempt to reproduce an event 
through three kinds of relationships: toior or distancinif relationships 
(the interpersonal relationship between the speaker and the audi- 
ence/reader); field or processin^^ relationships (the ideational relation- 
ships between the speaker and the subject); and tnodal relationships 
(the textual relationships between the speaker and text conventions) 
(Halliday 1978, 33; M. Myers 1982b). These relationships establish what 
Bakhtin calls "the speech plan," so that from the very first words, lis- 
teners "sense the developing whole of the utterance." This "whole" 
governs the relationships of all participants, speakers and listeners 
alike, whether the speech event is oral (speakers and listeners) or writ- 
ten (writers and readers) (Bakhtin 1986, 78). 

First, let's examine distancing, tenor, or speaker and audience relation- 
ships. One way to establish distancing is person — first ("I"), second 
("you"), or third ("it"), the latter being a way to avcMd close personal Rela- 
tions. Co)ivcrsations emphasize close, personal Relations and camaraderie, 
not the prc')fessionaI bonding of academic discourse around third -person 
"objectivity." Conversational discourse aims for subjectix'itv in interper- 
sonal relations, using first person ("I") and a direct address ("vou") to 
achieve that aim. Fc^r this reason, the logical, definiti\^e information typi- 
cal in academic speech e\'ents is often considemd antisocial and inappro- 
priate in conversational speech e\'ents. Luria's interviews illustrate such 
an antisocial intrusion, and, in fact, some of the subjects objected to 
Luria's introduction of academic material into their conversational setting. 

Let me describe the way eonversatumal speech events shape writing 
in the social notes written bv students in school. One wav to deri\'e the 
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rules of the social note is to contrast the discourse of the social note 
with the discourse of the typical prescutaticmal essay in composition 
texts. The presentational essay has such features as the clear thesis sen- 
tence and the marked conclusion. Students will discover, of course, 
that when the social note is rewritten with a clear thesis sentence and a 
marked conclusion, the social note becomes antisocial. The junior high 
school social note has its own set of consistent "rules" calling for frag- 
ments, for a series of exclamation points (!!!), for capitalized words 
(YOU), for parenthetical expressions/ These practices exist for a rea- 
son. They help establish the close interpersonal relations and approxi- 
mate processing which are the conversational foundations of social 
notes. So far, 1 have been talking about the standard rules for conversa- 
tional speech events across the country. Social notes, in my observation, 
use pretty much the same "rules" from Portland to Orlando. But in- 
vented spelling, when it is added to the conversational rules, creates 
the sound of local dialect in the writing, and these dialects differ. Some- 
times students use invented spelling in their conversational writing 
because they do not know any better. But sometimes students use in- 
vented spelling to assert their local identity as a resistance to national 
norms. In a similar fashion. President Clinton did this during the 1992 
campaign, using his Arkansas dialect and jokes to assert his resistance 
to "Washington politics." 

Acadetnic speech events have a different set of practices. Increased 
distancing of interpersonal relations, one of the critical features of an 
academic speech event, can be established in scientific/ academic 
speech events by changing to the third person: 

livery body wants to put things in the third person. So they just say, 

"it was found that." If it's later shown that it was wrong, don't ac- 
cept any responsibility. "It was found. 1 didn't say 1 believed It 
was found." So you sort of get away from yourself that way and 
make it sound like these things just fall down into your lab note- 
book and you report them like a historian . . .Of course, everybody 
knows what's going on. You're saying, "1 think." But when you go 
out on a limb, if you sav "it was shown that" or "it is concluded" 
instead of "we conclude," it should be more objective. It sounds 
like you are taking yourself out of the decision and that you're try- 
ing to give a fair, objective view and that you are not getting /utson- 
allu involved. Personally, I'd like to see tlie first person come back. 1 
slip into it once in a while. "We found." Hven then 1 won't say "1." 

I'll say "we" even if it's a one- person paper. Can spread the blame 
if it's wrong llaughs). (qtd. in Gilbert and Mulkay 1984, 58-^9) 

Second, ideational relationships, processing, and field are established 
in academic speech events through, among other things, the processing 
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rules of syllogistic reasoning and nominalization, X'ominalization takes 
sex eral forms, each tbrm increasing the "'rank" or embeddedness of the 
mums. For example. The child continued ^wivin^ becomes The eontinued 

of the child /s intere>tin^^. In this example, nominalization or the 
shift from verb to mnin embeds action (''continued growing") as a noun 
or object ("cemtinued growth"). Let's consider another example, this 
time from the writing of Stephen Jay Gould: "He [Darwin] insisted that 
nn\/ complex Cmnbrian crentiire mu<t have arisen from a leui^thi/ senVs of pre- 
canihrian ance<tor<" (see Hallidav and Martin 1993, 38-*39) is translated 
into a noun group /phrase at the end of the sentence: "vet the peculiar 
character ot this e\’idence has not matched Darwin's prediction of a eon- 
thiiioii< ri<e in thi^ complexiti/ toxvard Caiiihrian life (Hallidav and Martin 
1993, 39). In this example, Darwin, who started as an active agent 
("1 Darwin 1 insisted"), becomes transformed into a prediction ("Dar- 
win's prediction"), and the complex creature who "})iu<t have arisen" 
turns into a "continuous rise in this eomplexitif." The change here is both a 
change from verb to noun and also a change in rank — from the begin- 
ning ot the sentence ("He insisted") to the end ("Darwin's prediction 
of"). Nominalization (from a verb to a noun) and changes in rank (from 
a clause at the beginning of a sentence to a noun phrase at the end) are 
pervasive in academic speech events (Hallidav and Martin 1993, 39-43), 
and ime result of this nominalization and change in rank or embedded- 
ness is the increasing non-negotiabilitv of knowledge. These nominal- 
i/ations, embedded e\*er more deepK' as rank decreases, begin to grenv 
more and more into objects which the reader cannot control. Hallidav 
and Martin stress this point: "You can argue with a clause but vou can't 
argue with a nominal group" (Hallidav and Martin 1993, 39). 

Through logical procedures, academic events attempt to pn^ject a 
method of skepticism and doubt and to control, if not eliminate, the 
possibilities of personal interactions. The tests of truth in rit- 

ual speech events were, tirst, a claimed cemfirmation from differing 
sources, which is sometimes called Iriangulation, and seccnid, a \ alida- 
ticni ot the documents and ev idence used for evidence, establishing the 
dates and aulluirs ot documents used as evidence and establishing the 
general acceptance ot the selected cases as sennehenv tvpical of the pop- 
ulation under consideratiem. Of course, both the adequacy of the trian- 
gulaticm and the typicality ot tlu'data are continuing matters ot debate 
within research ccmmuinities. In any case, the key pchnt in an iiciulcifiic 
speech event is to keep personal invcilvement invisible: 

\ ''tvle IS .ulvptcLl in tormal rcsv.uvh papfis wlm li tends to m.ikc 
the author's pcrsmial invi*l\ c*ment less visible. . . . Tills tormal ap- 
I'ear.HUe is strengliiened by tlu* suppu-ssion ot reteivnccs to the 
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depondonco of e\porimL‘nttil observation on theoretical specula- 
tion, the degree to which experimenters are committed to specific 
theoretical positions, and the influence of social relationships on 
scientists' actions and beliefs. (Gilbert and Mulkay 1984, 47) 

The development of the oanicmic speech event, now common in the 
composition texts of K-12 schools, can be dated from 1667 when the 
Roval Society of London, believing that the advancement of science 
depended upon the use of "the English language as a medium of 
prose," called for writing with a mathematical clarity, a plainness of 
style, and an absence of digression and of stylish swelling and amplifi- 
cations (Sprat [1667] 1972, Sfi; Olson 1977, 269). One of the first uses of 
this proposed essay form as an academic method was John Locke's A)i 
£s.s 77 i/ Conccniiii^ liimnui Undcr^tmuiifi^ (11(^901 1962). Locke's essay 
"differed notably from the predominant writing style of the time," 
which emphasized personal flourishes and point of \'iew (Olson 1977, 
2(i9). Ellul reports, "An uninitiated reader who opens a scientific trea- 
tise on law, econc>mv, medicine or histeny published between the six- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries is struck most forcibly by the complete 
absence of logical order, , , .It was iriore a question ol personal exchange 
than of taking an objective position" (Ellul l9o4, 39, 41; qtd. in Olson 
1977, 269). 

These documents, then, were based on com’ersational speech e\'ents. 
Co}ivcr<iitiouiil events use approximations and fragments to create ex- 
ploratory knowledge and to establish close interpersonal relationships 
Ix'tween speaker and listtmer. Comry>iitionid speech events emphasize 
approximations of information {>ort of, kind of), not the exactness of 
statement fcuind in aauic n i ic / niua\ speech e\*ents, because in conrer^n- 
knowledge is a social, informal constaiction. Therefore, informa- 
tion is often incomplete and parenthetical, always neg(Uiable, always 
open to interaction. The following example illustrates the differences 
between convcrsitionnl and iiauicniic processing of information and the 
impact of these differences on thinking: 

"If a person has a quarter, a dime, and two cents, how much money 
must this person borrow from a stranger in order to purchase a hO- 
cenl ice cream cone?" Two of the three students answered "a quar- 
ter," but the third argued strenuousiv that the correct answer was 
"twentv-three cents." (L. Resnick 1993). 

In this example, the third student ignore ‘s the annrr^idionnf situation 
in which people emphasize social relations and process information 
with appnwimate or roundi‘d-off amounts and instead pU)poses to pro- 
cess information with definitive amounts. As a result, the third stu- 
dent's answer \4olates the' ge>al of seK'iability tvpical ot lonvcr^nlionid 
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events, but accomplishes the goal of exactness tvpical of academic 
events. However, the other two students propose the approximate an- 
swer of "a quarter," which follows the convcr:^atio}ial rule of approxima- 
tion and abides by the primary social purpose of the avrocrsationnl 
speech event, avoiding any unnecessary intrusion on strangers. School- 
ing and academic speech events, of course, call for exact answers and for 
detached distancing between speaker and listener/ reader, and in this 
kind of event, "twenty-three cents" is the right answer, even though the 
answer does lead to antisocial intrusions. The point I am making here is 
that math problems are not just matters of learning numerical signs. In 
this speech event, the interpersonal relations and the conventions for in- 
formation processing help shape the mathematical response. 

Another example of the way converi^afious and academk events shape 
problem solving comes from Myron Tuman's problem in which a per- 
son has "two coins that equal fifty-five cents, and one of them is not a 
nickel. What are they?" Tuman provides the following analysis' 

The key to responding correctly to this question has to do tar less 
with innate intelligence than with one's general understanding of 
the literate use i>t' language.. . .Assuming the good faith of the ques- 
tii>ner, we interpret this questit>n as telling us that the "one" coin 
that is not a nickel is either coin. The trick, and hence the secret to 
responding correctly, is to adopt an entirely different psychological 
stance. No U>nger can we assume the good faith of the t>ther part\’; 
we are m>t engaged in com-ersation. (Tuman b)87, 21) 

In most convcfi^ational situations, people adopt [he couveri^ntioual as- 
sumption that a social interchange is underway, not a test or logical 
speech event. Thus, the struggle of ct)//tvrs^7t/o.»/(7//sfs for a social answer 
eliminates a nickel as one of the possibilities. When couver^afiounlkf^ 
understand that this is a test and not a comvr:^atiou, they understand the 
primacy of language in the situation and that e.xactness, not social abil- 
4y, is called tor. Of cx)urse, the answer, then, is a fiftv-cent piece a 
nickel. This instance is essentially the same problem as the two people 
at the football game in the opening to this chapter. In both cases, if the 
participant aims for exactness, not sociability, the participant gets the 
answer right. 

Between the cmrceri^afional and [he academic speech event stands the 
prci^cutational speech event, a middle ground of popular culture and 
public discourse. Prci^oifafkmal events emphasize personal authority 
and personal knowledge, but not st>cial purposes. The knowledge in 
/»rcs('n/af/()//s is definitive and hierarchical, but it is not institutionalized, 
not loaded with the in-griutp language oi auhlcffik speech events or the 
neighlxirhood dialectsof cofiirr'^atkmal speech events. Instead, 
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tiouni speech events are public discourse, directed toward the general 
community, free of the requirements of disciplines, professional soci- 
eties, and academic institutions and, therefore, available for iconoclastic 
assertions and polemics. Prcscutatioual speech events are also free of the 
conventions of neighborhood and family amversatious. 

Most of the time prcseutational discourse leans upon narrative and 
the personal authority and credibility of the author. Prcseutntkvial 
speech events do not have the institutional status of academic speech 
extents because they have not yet organized the appropriate acadouic 
institutions for certifying knowledge. But they have become important 
sources for public opinions and insights. When presoitational extents 
enter academic communities, they often struggle to find institutional 
support. One recent example of this struggle is the effort of some early 
ethnographic approaches, not yet institutionalized, to find a secure po- 
sition within some research communities. 

Modeling features are a third trait of speech ex'ents. One modeling 
feature of speech events is space. Conreriiatioii^, for example, can come 
in short segments, but in conversation^ one attempts to fill up the space 
on the paper or the time bracketed for coiwersational exchanges- Empty 
space in written cojiversatiojial speech events com^eys an unfriendly at- 
titude; long silences in oral conversations can have the same effect. 
Imagine an x 14" piece of paper with one sentence on it: "Hi, 
Mom!" The solution in convcrsatiojial writing is to reduce the space by 
using postcards, memo pads, and so forth. 

In academic speech events, bibliographies and citations are a key 
modeling feature. These bibliographies and citations are, of course, 
part of academic discourse's effort to suppress personal involvement 
and ageiiLW. In aeadonic events, author agency is reduced or "set aside" 
or "disguised," and alternative explanations are highlighted in order to 
sustain the Cartesian "rule" or "myth" of doubt and objectivity. In ad- 
dition to reducing personal agency, bibliographies and citations dis- 
tribute credit and recognition to other practitioners in the field, and this 
helps build constituents in support of an idea. The bibliography, in fact, 
becomes a dex'ice for establishing the existence of a tormal body of 
knowledge. 

Speech events differ signiticantly in the modeling features they use 
in diagrams. Prese}itafio}ial speech events use drawings, photographs, 
charts, diagrams — all sorts of visual coding of information. But aca- 
de})iic speech ex ents hax'e strict rules about which x'isuals, it any, are al- 
lowed. The Modern Language Association's PMI.A, for example, does 
iu)t encourage diagrams. Both presentational and academic speech 
ex-ents will alloxv subheads, but conversational speech events will not. 
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Aauhnnic speech events often use a colon in the title, but the other 
events rarely do so. 

When information is moved from one speech event to another, it 
undergoes radical changes. For example, notice the different claims in 
the examples below of uauicmic and prcscutntioi^al speech events, all 
reporting the same information (Fahnestock 1986, 287; the emphasis 
is mine, except where noted): 

( 1 ) V\r iiivor the liifpot}ie<i< tJut bo\ differences in achievement in and 
attitude toward mathematics result from superior male mathe- 
matical ability, which may in turn be related to greater male 
mathematical ability in spatial tasks. This male superiority is 
probiihlu an expression of a combination of both endogenous 
and exogenous variables. Wc rcceyn/rc, hoicevcr, that our liata arc 
Lon<i>tcut u'ith mmicrou> altcrjiatiir hi/pothc>c<. Nonetheless, the 
hypothesis of differential course- taking was not supported. It 
ai>o stVN/s likchf that putting one's faith in bov-versus-girl social- 
ization processes as the only permissible explanation of the sex 
difference in mathematics is premature. (Benbow and Stanley 
1980, 1204; emphasis is F'ahnestock's) 

t2)The authors' conclusion: "Se.v iliffcrcuLC> iu achiroouent i)i aiui at- 
tituiic toward uiatlicwatie> rc>ult from superior male iiiathcuiaticai 
ahilitu." (D. Williams and King I9St), 73) 

<3) According to its authors. Doctoral Candidate Camilla Persson 
Benbow and Psychologist Julian C. Stanley of Johns Hopkins 
Univ ersity, uiale^ iuhcrcutlp have wore wathcwatical ahilitif thaii fC 
}ualc<. ("The Gender Factor in Math," 1980. 57) 

(4) Two p‘^ychologisls said \’e‘^terday that het/s are better tliaii ^iri> iit 
uuUhematieal and they urged educators to accept the 

possibility that so me tiling more than social factors mav be re- 
sponsible. ("Are Bovs Better at Math?" 1980, 107, col. 1 ) 

The lirst comes from an aeuiiauic event in a rc'search journal, and the 
other three come from prci^cntntioital ev'ents in the popular press. Notice 
how the three samples from prc^cntatiotinl events piersonalize the claims 
("the authors' conclusion" in numbcT 2) and then remove all of the sci- 
entific hedges and cjualifications for the claim. The speakers in [hcucu- 
licwie event acknowledge that "our data are consistent with numerous 
alternative hypotheses," but they also are willing to sav they "favor" a 
given hypothc'sis. Prcscutaliomil events often use metaphors like "bovs 
have a math gene" to make the point clear, even though the statement 
is not exactly representative of what the researchers reported. Of the 
three versions, Newsweek makes the most sensational claim in its asser- 
tion that males have "superior male mathematical ability," Tiuic simply 
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savs "'moi .* mathematical ability/' and the New York Tiuia^^ says "better." 
The iicndctnic speech event in the first version, henvex'er, points to a 
combination of "endogenous and exogenous variables/' leaving vari- 
ous alternatives as the conclusion, an approach which obviously limits 
the popular appeal of iicndcuiic writing. 

Let's examine how an aauictuic event emerges in tw'o drafts and a 
final version of an article on RN A written for an ucndcwic/ritunl commu- 
nitv. This examination folknvs generally (but not alum/s) the analysis 
suggested by Greg Myers 1990). Selections from the drafts (ver- 

sions 1 and 11) and the final \ ersion (version HI) appear in endnote four.”^ 

In versions I and 11, the author actively searches for similarities or ho- 
mologies and says so: "a search is being conducted for sequence hcmiolo- 
gies/' (vers. 1, 1. 1) and "our work will continue to identify examples of 
these homologies bv searching for them" (vers. II, 1. 6). But in x’ersion 111, 
the search for similar sequences disappears and is replaced by a situation 
in which "from all species of organisms studied," there emerges 
"stretches whose base sequences are identical" (vers. Ill, 1. 1), Thus, the 
drafts shift the perspectiw from a personal search for a pattern to a pat- 
tern emerging frcim the data, as if the pattern were the result of the data 
itself, not the personal agency of the author. This shift in the author's 
role, from an agent who is searching [o an obserx’er who is watching, is 
called "objectivitv" in the norms of mcist aoidcmic communities. 

The same thing happens when the autlmr says in the first \ er>ion 
that "the purpose is to search for evidence of common origins" as an 
explanation of molecule similarity (vers. 1, 1. 3), but says in the second 
version that "a comiuon evolutionary origin" emerges from or is sug- 
gested bv the data (vers. Ill, 1. 3). Again, the author ceases to be an ac- 
ti\*e agent whose "purpose is tci search" and becomes an observer 
watching "a common evcilutionary origin" emerge. Finally, in the third 
\ ersion, after personal agenev has been removed, not one but two ex- 
planations are said to be emerging from the data — "shared functions" 
and "common origins" (\’ers. Ill, I. 3). Thus, the first draft's active 
search for common origins as the only explanation cU the data disap- 
pears, and commem origins is present('d as ime of twci pc')ssible expla- 
nations for the emerging data. The practice of presenting an alternative 
hvpothesis to explain data is, cif course, a common practice in iicuiicntic 
speech ewnts, where it is important for the speaker to maintain the 
(.'artesian rule of doubt and skepticism. 

Similarlv, in the first version, "a model is propt^sed fiir the e\’olution- 
arv origin" tor n'K>k*ciiles (\ers. 1, 1. 4), but in the sixvmd \ersitm, o 
model is no longer proposed. Instead, a pattern seems to emerge from 
the data: the dala "patterns suggest a common evcilutionarv origin Uir 
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two classes of molecules'' (vers. 11, 1. 3). Again, in the shift from "a model 
is proposed" (by the author) to data "patterns suggest" (a model emerg- 
ing from the data), the role of author as agent is reduced or eliminated, 
and the role of author as "objective" observer is increased. In the third 
revision, by line 8, the model is gone altogether and in its place is the 
need for "continued identification" or more research (vers. Ill, 1. 8). This 
version says that the possibility of an evolutionary or ancestral model 
emerges from the "overlapping set of homologies" in the data and that 
more research is needed to reconstruct the RNA "that is ancestral to 
both tRNA and rRNAs" (vers. Ill, 1. 8). In summary, these revisions shift 
the discourse away from a form close to the presoitntioiinl speech event, 
where the author's personal agency is explicit, to an academic j ritual 
speech event, where the author's personal agency appears to disappear. 

In addition to lists, couvcrsatious, presentations, and academic speech 
events, our postmodern world appears to be establishing the conven- 
tions for yet another kind of speech event in which the introduction is a 
beginning but not necessarily a thesis; is nniltiiKxal and not a single 
point of view; and is, thus, a mixture of several speech events. Richard 
Ohmann has been suggesting that in the postmodern speech event, the 
author lets the thesis evolve from the author's initial questions and 
proclaimed confusion, thus letting the audience participate in the dis- 
covery (Ohmann 1971), a kind of mixing of conversational and presenta- 
tional events. In addition, David Bartholomae has suggested to me that 
we teach students how to mess things up, to reveal the multi vocal situ- 
ation around most questions. 

What social purpose does the mullizvcal speech event serve? There is 
a growing skepticism toward the all-encompassing academic functions 
of the traditional academic speech event and its claims of nonpersonal 
evidence and of a clear, certain conclusion. One example of this chal- 
lenge comes from feminist critic Diane P. Freedman, who says, "I 
thought I should be prepared for my days as citizen — study English or 
attend law school, or both. I hadn't yet recognized that as a woman I 
was alienated by both tradition and temperament from conventional 
argumentative discourse" (D. Freedman 1992, 3). The issue appears to 
be whether there are some verifiable scientific facts or findings, which 
require aaidemic speech events, and some topics, riddled with uncer- 
tainty, which require a }}iultivocal speech event that invites questioning 
and negotiations (see Hallidav and Martin 1993, xiii). Halliday and 
Martin argue that the non-negotiability of the traditional acadcifiic 
speech e\'ent mav be an obstacle to solving problems in many intellec- 
tual areas: 
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A radical expansion in the areas of textual and experiential mean- 
ing potential is bought at the interpersonal price of decreasing ne- 
gotiability, since down-ranked meanings are relatively difficult to 
challenge. This problem is something that needs to be seriously 
addressed as science discourse moves into a century in which it 
has to negotiate in new ways with both discursive and non-dis- 
cursive resources.... (Hallid ay and Martin 1993, 41) 

This charge from Halliday and Martin is similar to Bakhtin's pro- 
posal for a multivocal project to challenge traditional genres (Bakhtin 
1986). How might a multivocal speech event be organized? Freedman, 
Thomas J. Farrell, and others call for the "female mode— a style [which 
is] associative, nonhierarchical, personal, and open-ended" (D. Freed- 
man 1992, 3), and which "seems at times to obfuscate the boundary be- 
tween the self of the author and the subject of the discourse" (Farrell 
1979, 909), following "the shifting perspectives of the writer's mind," 
not a pre-designed format (Huber 1987, 356). Ohmann has called for a 
discourse which attempts to "lower the barrier between speaker and 
audience" and to emphasize cooperative efforts in which a speech 
event is a "joint movement toward an end that both writer and audi- 
ence accept" (Ohmann 1971, 66). 

Ohmann argues that classical rhetoric — part of what 1 am calling de- 
coding/analytic literacy in K-12 schools — "assumed that the speaker or 
writer knows in advance what is true and what is good," but in the 
"newer view" — what 1 am calling translation/critical literacy — "rhetoric 
becomes the pursuit— and not simply the transmission — of truth and 
right" (Ohmann 1971, 66). Therefore, "canny persuasion actually threat- 
ens good rhetoric" (Ohmann 1971, 66). In a similar plea, Gibson calls for 
a modern style in which the speaker "knows his limits" and "admits the 
inevitably subjective character of his wisdom" (W. Gibson 1962, 105). In 
translation/critical literacy, secondary schools will need to experiment 
with various ways of constructing a rhetoric that has the personal explo- 
ration of conversations, the clarity of presentations, and the evidence of 
academic discourse. 

In order for secondary schools to begin to introduce miiltiiKKal 
speech events into their composition programs, vve must have more 
models. One example of the multivocal speech event is "Cross-C'urricu- 
lar Underlife: A Collaborative Report on Ways with Academic Words," 
which alternates between the views of Susan Miller and five under- 
graduates (S. Miller et al. 1990). Richard Gebhardt, former editor of Col- 
lege Compositkm a)id Communication, says that CCC "may have invented 
this genre" with this Miller article in February 1990 (Gebhardt 1993, 
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M5). As otlior examples, Gebhardl points to ''Portfolios and the Process 
ot Change" by Marjorie Roemer, Lucille Schultz, and Russel Durst (De- 
cember and to "On Blocking and Unblocking Sonja: A Case 

Study in Two Voices" by Beverly Lyon Clark and Sonja Wiedenhaupt 
(February 1992), the latter in\’ol\nng the v'oices of teacher and student. 

In general, writing programs in K-12 schools have not giv'en enough 
attention to the cultural impact of speech ex'ents. For example, couversn- 
fionnl speech e\ ents ha\'e been treated in many writing programs as a 
neutral, transparent device for developing personal growth and for lib- 
eration from the detached relations in which mudi of school prose 
takes place. But co}wcr<(itio}inl talk can go wrong in classrooms because 
some cultural groups tind a contlict between the rules for speech 
events in their own culture and the rules for coiivcr^nfioii^ in class- 
rooms. The typical speech events of some California Hopi, for example, 
place the teacher at a distance and in the authoritv position tvpical of 
speakers in acniicniic or ritui'.l speech e\*ents. The close, personal, 
teacher-student relationships produced bv convcnkitiou^ run counter to 
the cultural assumptions of the Uopi, making coni'cr^ritiofuil discus- 
sions between these students and teachers a deeply troubling e\’ent for 
such students.^ The insistence of the Dartmouth Conference (Dixon 
197o) that the primary purpose of school language should be personal 
growth is, thus, deeply contrary to the linguistic assumptions of the 
1 lopi — and other ethnic and cultural groups, 1 might add. The Lisa Del- 
pit statement in this area is well worth rereading (Delpit 1986). 

Another example of Dartmouth's limitations is the assumption that 
expressive coitvn>(itioiuil language is nonpolitical. Much of the discus- 
sion of talk in the cIassroL>m has ignored the fact that convcr^atuvuif 
speech e\ents, even among native speakers, have a political impact. 
For example, converi^ntiontU speecli events are used bv some people as a 
political strategy to stifle explicit expressions and to hide explicit politi- 
cal positions. My students at Oakland High School in the 1960s strug- 
gled to tell me more than once how thev saw government officials and 
others use co}nrr^i}fio}iiiI speech events to produce the facade of socia- 
bility and equality among participants, therebv disguising the actual 
lines of personal and institutional authoritv/' 

In the l%0s, public authorities in Oakland, California, often sponsored 
neighborhood kaifee klatches for discontented citizens, surrounding 
them with conirr^ntioiml language, and often using ionron^nfioiuil dis- 
course at public meetings to prcKiuce apprc>ximate, \’ague realities, 
thereby hiding clear, uncomfortabie assertions. In such a onivir^atHnuil 
ewnt, the person who wants tc> present a dear the^.is statement is made to 
feel antiscuial or e\*en de\*iant. Furthermore, because convcr^iitio}i> follow 
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the rules of transitory discourses, the couversatkmal speech event often 
leaves behind no records or institutional memories. In fact, anyone asking 
to tape-record conversatioual events at one of those Oakland kaffee 
Watches would have been considered antisocial. 

Coni'crunitioiii^ can be used, then, to depoliticize events and to mar- 
ginalize those who attempt to express explicit hypotheses, hypotheses 
which run counter to efforts to use social bonding to hide difference. 
President Clinton, for example, uses his community conversations for 
their appropriate purpose — to depoliticize issues — and, furthermore, 
he needs to get out of Washington, D.C., to find chose coiiversatumal set- 
tings which can be televised nationwide. The Dartmouth Conference 
seemed to assume that expressive and couver^aiionnl language were 
neutral forms, generating personal growth. To some degree, as noted 
earlier, Dartmouth's language policy may have been used by many as a 
language policy for ignoring the political revolutions of the 1960s. 

However, James Britton was right when he said that eouversatiomU 
speech events are verv useful for learning. The use of approximations 
and collaborations in eonvcr>atiounl settings c^ften help students learn 
because the rules of approximations allow "error," brainstorming, and 
transitorv or draft texts in which everyone, whether speaker or audi- 
ence, shares collaborative responsibility for what is said. In such situa- 
tions, because no one individual is held responsible, speakers can say 
whatever comes into their heads, thereby "greasing" social relations, 
decreasing responsibility for error, and creating situations in which stu- 
dents, through conversational talk, stumble across ideas: 

1 don't get the story. If she kn’ed him, why did she lenw? Yes. She 
could ha\'e staved. Probably. But say she stayed. Would she haw 
turned him in. ^es. IVobably. So life is not simple 1 guess. (Eighth 
grader's learning-log response to a story; M. Myers 1982a) 

In this learning log, the student demonstrates how conversational 
talk — what appear to be parts of an internal diak^gue written down— * 
leads to discovery, a recognition of the story's ambiguity. One of the 
key differences between translation/critical literacy and decoding/an- 
alytic literacy is that decoding/analytic literacy focu.sed on writing as 
communication — the deliverv’ of information to another person — and 
translation /critical literaev focuses on writing as both communication 
and exploration/discovery. 

In summary, the rules for k^gic and knowledge are dependent upon 
the speech event in which logic and knowledge are embedded. The 
logic of one situation is m^t the logic of anc^ther. The working-class child 
in Bernstein's data (see the early portions of this chapter) might have 
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wondered why anyone would refer to the presence of the picture when 
the researchers were present and could see it for themselves. The prob- 
lem for Bernstein's working-class children may have been that they 
thought the question was in a cowcrsational context, like Donaldson's 
children. Bernstein's children did not recognize that a game was being 
played in which an acndemic/ritunl event was being instantiated. What 
these children needed to know to get the answer right were the rules of 
the event, not some general principles about observation, abstraction, 
decontextualization, or elaboration. 

Richard Ohmann warns that the argument that working-class chil- 
dren cannot decontextualize has been used as an argument for static 
social status, in which people of different classes are sorted into differ- 
ent types of fixed-context users, thus restricting acmicwic/ritunl literacy 
to particular s(Kial groups. Ohmann argues that people have a style 
"choice at every point" as they move from one speech event to another: 
"The participants create the social relations of each encounter, in addi- 
tion to inheriting them" (Ohmann 1982, 17). Thus, contemporary 
schooling must begin with the assumption that one's cultural setting is 
not a prison. Literacy is a way of developing areas of choice and, there- 
fore, overcoming limits u ithin parts of one's culture. It is the essential 
task of schools to make students aware of their choices of speech events 
and the results of the speech events they choose. The key point here is 
that each way of speaking is a way of thinking, and each way of think- 
ing makes a contribution to our awareness of the world and our ability 
to liberate ourselves from some of our own perceptions. 



Notes 



1. "Speech event" is a term borrowed from Dell Hymes, who says the 
speech e\*ent is our largest rule-governed language unit (H vines 1974, 52). A 
theory of speech events gives us a theory of context in which "all our utter- 
ances have definite and relatively stable, typical forms'’ (Bakhtin 1986, 78). 
Bakhtin also uses the speech event as a central rule-governed form. 

2. Benezet's experiment is similar to those allowing invented spelling (esti- 
mations) at the beginning of writing. 

3. Teachers who attempt to have students write a grammar of the social 
note need a supply to give to the class. Students do not like analvzing their 
own. The supply is available from the lockers of junior high students on the last 
dav of scIuHiI. 

4. The following are selections from an author's revisions as he attempted 
to get his article accepted bv a research publication (from a studv by C^reg 
Myers 1985,240-44): 
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Vernon /; 

(1) A iicnrch /s conducted for >etjucnce lionioh\^ie^ and for ho- 
mologies of the reverse complementary sequences among 
tRNAsand rRNAs.... 

(3) The purpoi^e /s to i^earch for evidence of com}}um nr/y/ns of these 
classes of RNA. 

(4) A model /s proposed for the evolutionari/ origin of the protein syn- 
thetic mechanism that predicts a common origin of the differ- 
ent classes of RNA. 

Version II: 

(1) Rihosomal RNA is peppered with tracts that are homologous with 
regions found among the different transfer RNAs. . . . 

(3) Their distributions and patterns su^^est a connnO}i evolutionari/ 
ovi^ifi for two classes of molecules. . . . 

{(■)) Our work will cojitinue to idc}itif\/ examples of these homologies bi/ 
search in<;i for them anum^^ a varieti/ ofor^anisins. 

(7) The search was prompted by a }}iodel for the ori^iii ofalnl . . . RNA 
molecide.,., 

(10) The model su^^^ested the existe}ice of homologies. . . . 

Version III: 

(7) A lar^e minority of tRNAs from all species of or/^aiiisms studied 
have stretches whose base seqiumces are idnitical or nearly to 
stretches found in rRNAs. 

(8) F^ 7 t'h)/'s eontributi}ii^ to these matihes be shared functions at 
the RNA or ON A levels, or common ori^^ins, 

(9) The occurrence of aii ovcrlappini^ set of ho}uoU\<:iies . . .suy^<^esflsl that 
their continued identification should permit the reconst met um of an 
RNA that is a}icestral to both tRNAs aiid rRNAs. 

5. Professor Tom Gage, of Humboldt State University's English depart- 
ment, called this problem tt> my attention in a personal communication. 

('>. During one break from a bargaining table, one teacher-colleague bel- 
lowed out, "When is this conversational [expletive deleted] going to stop and 
get down to business." Mv experience at bargaining tables is that those who are 
marginalized and relatively powerless — whether white, black, Hispanic, 
Asian, or whatever — are generally more confrontational and resistant to the 
neutrali/ing effects of coiiversatums at the bargaining table. 



12 Negotiated, Situated, and 
Embodied Knowledge: 
Translating among the Modes 



Mind is primarily a verb. It denotes all the ways in which we deal 
consciously and expressly with the situations in which we find 
ourseh'es. Unfortunately, an influential manner of thinking has 
changed modes of action into an underlying substance that per- 
forms the acti\'ities in question ... This change of ways of respond- 
ing to an en\'ironment from which actions proceed is unfortunate, 
because it remo\'es mind from necessar\' connection with the ob- 
jects and e\'ents. . . . (Dewey 1^31, 263-64) 



As prex'ious chapters have shown, translations from one sign system to 
another (Chapter 10) and from one speech event to another (Chapter 
1 1 ) have become ways for one to know something which one might not 
otherwise know. For example, translating words about continents into 
maps of the continents may, for example, help one understand the plate 
theory of floating continents, and translating coijvcrsntuvial events into 
prc^cfjtiitiojial events may, for example, help one understand historical 
relations which get lost in conversations. But translations among differ- 
ent media and sign systems (words, pictures, numbers) and among dif- 
ferent speech events (conwrsations, lectures) are not the whole story. 
As Dewey notes above, translations among the modes are also a way of 
knowing, and sometimes a given period of literacy will, as Dewey 
notes, emphasize one mode and exclude others. Dewey argues that in 
the 1920s, the beginning of decoding/analytic literacy, the emphasis 
was on knowledge as timeless, static, ''objective" objects, separate from 
the \'crbs of narratives in time. 

As a result, during decoding/analytic literacy, the paradigmatic 
essav — argument and exposition — became the pri\nleged way of writ- 
ing. Narrative was used in elementary schools as a developmental ne- 
cessitv, but secondary English classes rarely designated narrative 
writing as a critical way of knowing. Narrative writing, both fiction 
and nonfiction, was assigned to creative writing and other marginal 
options, and secondary English classes spent most of their time teach- 
ing the expository essa\* or argument and using literature or public is- 
sues as the topics. But in translation/critical literacy, there has been a 
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change. Some facility with shifting among the modes has become part 
of the curriculum, and one result of this tlexibility is that narratixe 
forms assume a new importance, a new status as a way of knowing. 

Almost any instance of discourse can have sex'eral sign systems, sev- 
eral speech events, and several modes all present within the same dis- 
course, but except in some multimodal and multi vocal cases, emly one 
sign system, one speech ex'ent, and one mode are usually pt)sitioned by 
the speaker or writer as primary. For example, the primary sign system 
could be visual in silent mox'ies, but the discourse might also include 
subtitles. Furthermore, an (Kaiiatiic speech event might insert a cotivcru^n- 
tioniil event, such as a joke, but still remain primarily academic. So, too, 
the primary mode of a piece of discourse could be argumentatitm, but 
this discourse could also include narrative or descriptive material. Pure 
modes are rare in practice, but this does not mean that the categories of 
modes are difficult to identifv. Ralph Coh.en has put it this way: 

Naming a text a "novel" t>r a "non-fictional novel" . . .pins down 

what is unpinnable Cienre-naming fixes what is necessarily un- 

fixable, enchases in boundaries that which crosses boundaries. 
Nevertheless if we think of people instead of maps, we know that 
Ix^rder crossings are common practice in some countries (like our 
own) and that the reasons for such crossings are social and eco- 
nomic. . . .The point is that if texts cross borders or boundaries, they 
must ha\ e borders or boundaries to cross.... (R. Cohen 1984; qtd. in 
Bleich 1988, 117) 

The wav we describe the types of writing in English is, at this time, 
a contested area. The National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(Applebeeet al. 1994) identifies three types; ififoniuition, which focuses 
primarily on the subject; persHf/s/o//, which focuses primarily on the at- 
titudes of the reader; and namitivc, which focuses primarily on the 
imagination of the writer. Kinneavy (1971) identifies four types: r.vp/rs- 
^ivc, which emphasizes the writer: the refcrcutial, which emphasizes the 
subject: the litenuy, which emphasizes the text: and the /^ers/zr/s/iu’, 
which emphasizes the render. What Kinneavy calls "literary" is called 
"narrative" by N AEP, and some of what Kinneavy calls "referential" is 
called "information" by NAEP. Many states do not include imagina- 
tive writing at all among their lists of primary types. To sort some of 
this out, 1 want to argue that the various types of writing have three 
primary methods of organization: distance to audience (M(')ffett 1968; 
Moffett et al. 1987); stance, literary or nonliterary (Rosenblatt 1968); 
and mode (>r arrangement of subject matter, either progressix e, static, 
or nonlogical (D'Angelo 197a) or synthetic or paradigmatic (Pepper 
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1942). Distance to audience is covered in speech events (Chapter 11); 
the literary and nonliterary are covered in stance (Chapter 13); and ar- 
rangement is covered in this chapter on modes. 

In translation /critical literacy, there are five primary modes: the ex- 
pressive, narrative, descriptive, expositive/definitive, and argumentative. The 
expressive mode, which was not typically recognized as a mode in the 
school writing of decoding/analytic literacy, is a "free" association of 
impressions such as taking a word-association test, expressing feelings 
in an "emotional moment" (exclamations of joy, expletives of anger), 
engaging in private "freewriting" on memories, "free talking" about 
one's response to a text or an event (Britton et al. 1975; Britton 1970). 
The expressive mode also occurs in art (Eisner 1982), where it has been 
described as "more raw and sensuous . . .as if an inhibitory mechanism 
has been released and the patients can now give freer vent to their most 
primitive, least disguised feelings" (H. Gardner 1982, 323). 

The expressive mode has a new importance in translation/critical 
literacy in the teaching of literature, where the expressive, following 
Britton's model of literary response, shapes the student's initial re- 
sponse to literature (Britton 1970). In fact, the expressive is widely rec- 
ognized as a mode which serves the purposes of discovery and 
learning (Macrorie 1980; Murray 1987). Several states have begun to list 
the expressive mode as one of the forms which states will assess — for 
example, the California Assessment Program. However, the expressive 
mode in some districts has become a contentious issue. There are some 
parents who object strongly to inquiries from teachers about "How did 
this line of the poem make you feel?" or "What are your feelings about 
the character's choices?" Those parents, many of whom also object to 
what appear to be the violence and entertainment values of many 
schools, feel that these questions inquire into private beliefs, which 
schools wiW display and then allow other students to ridicule. The fears 
of these parents, who are usually described as conservative or funda- 
mentalist, are quite similar to the fears of left-wing radicals in the 
1950s, who did not want schools inquiring into the private feelings and 
beliefs of their children and then displaying these beliefs publicly in the 
classroom. These left-wingers feared that in the McCarthy atmosphere 
of the U.S., their children would be ridiculed as being un-American. 

A second criticism of expressive e|uestions is that they take teachers 
away from the academic goals of schooling and into the province of 
mental health professionals (Blau 1994). It is one of the interesting 
turns of history that when experimental psychologists began to recog- 
nize the importance (^f affective motivations in cognitive knowledge, 
they drifted closer to their clinical colleagues and, ultimately, made 
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teachers vulnerable to charges that the teachers were abandoning their 
traditional cognitive goals. Not so, of course. Feelings are one crucial 
way we engage with events and texts, and this engagement is a critical 
part of our commitment to "make meaning" out of the text or event in 
front of us. Furthermore, says Sheridan Blau, feelings are a key re- 
sponsibility of the arts in K-12 schools: 

Works of art, including literary works, and especially lyric poems, 
address themselves to the feelings of readers and have tradition- 
ally been justified . . .for the contribution that the experience of such 
works makes to the refinement and deepening of a student's ca- 
pacity to feel. In an age and public culture that is nearly saturated 
by films that terrorize the imagination, by emotionally abusive 
popular music, and by media that numb feeling by celebrating vio- 
lence, one can only pray that the schools continue to teach litera- 
ture for its capacity to help students respond feelingly to the 
intellectually complex, subtle, and morally significant representa- 
tions that are constructed by literary texts. (Blau 1994, 7) 

As I finish this chapter, a California judge (Judge Robert O'Brien, Supe- 
rior Court of Los Angeles, May 10, 1994) has ruled that the "feeling" 
questions in California essay exams on literature did not illegally vio- 
late the state's privacy law {N. Gtvenfield et al. v. Los Angeles Unified 
School District 1994), but by the time the Court gave its opinion, the Cal- 
ifornia State Board of Education had dropped the word "feeling" from 
all of its essay exam questions. The struggle over this issue is not over. 

The four other modes group themselves into two larger sets of lan- 
guage patterns and, in fact, into the two major approaches to philoso- 
phy, the paradigmatic janalytic and narrativelsynthetic. These two major 
patterns shape the way we determine the meaning of words (R. Ander- 
son and Nagy 1990); the way we make decisions (Kahneman and Tver- 
sky 1973); the way we organize knowledge (Pepper 1942); and the way 
we establish the truthfulness of statements (Bruner 1985). If we use the 
:synthetic approach to determine a word's meaning, then we are more 
like Wittgenstein in our approach in that we are using cases and exem- 
plars to organize knowledge and to illustrate a word's meaning. In this 
synthetic approach, which includes the modes of narration and de- 
scription, we merge the parts of experience into stories and images fo- 
cused on the character of events that occurred, not in the laws which 
they may exemplify (Pepper 1942, 141-50). 

If we use the paradigmatic approach of tightly organized part-whole 
relations to determine meaning, then we am more like the classical logi- 
cians in that we use a list of specific features to outline a word's meaning. 
In the paradigmatic appmach, which includes exposition and argument. 
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vve segment experience into parts, features, laws, or regularities. The 
paradigmatic, says Bruner, "'\'erifies by appeal to formal verification pro- 
cedures and empirical proof' by using a set of features as proof, and the 
synthetic or narratiw^ establishes the "truth-likeness or verisimilitude" of 
an e\*ent or act by using cases and exemplars as proof (Bruner 1985, 97). 

In the paradigmatic mode (definition/exposition and argument), 
one knows the meaning of a word in the way one knows the boundarv 
between Illinois and Indiana, the exact location being a set of features 
or coordinates determined by measures agreed upon bv the commu- 
nity. Say Anderson and Nagy, "A biologist trying to come up with 
terms — say, at the mid-Ie\'els of a biological taxonomv — is essentially 
trying to impose a grid on a conceptual domain" (R. Anderson and 
Nagy 1990, 716). The grid is the result of an agreement within the com- 
munity of biologists. In both cases, the exact features are not, one 
should remember, a casual matter because the tax collector uses loca- 
tion features tc> tax some people and not others, and biologists use cate- 
gory features to establish categories and to distinguish between one 
living thing and another. 

Although the paradigmatic approach works for the tax collector and 
biologist, the paradigmatic or grid approach does not always work for 
e\’eryone. It does not work wry well, for example, for the person who 
delivers mail to areas where "the region is sometimes simply counted as 
part of the city, e\'en though it may not be physically contiguous" or ma\' 
not be included in legal definitions of the city (R. Anderson and Nagv 
1990, 716). In this scattered-points situation, the case or narrative is often 
used to mark a boundary. People say things like, "The town ends out 
there somewhere near that house" or "Tliat house probably marks the 
area in the next town." The boundary in these instances is determined bv 
cases, not by specific notational indicators of a boundarv grid. 

There are many ex'eryday categories where cases or prototypes, not 
features, are more usable definitions. Rosch and Merx'is (1975) found that 
when the\’ asked people to list the characteristic attributes of twenty dif- 
ferent items in six large classes (20 items in funiifinv, cluiir, i^ofn, fnhic, 
t//vss(’r, and so on), the twenty items in each of the six large classes rarely 
shared e\’en one feature in common. Because not e\'en one feature could 
be used to define these categories, a paradigmatic apprcxich to classifica- 
tion would not work. In classical paradigmatic categc')ries, remember, 
features are common to nil items in the category. People defined Rosch's 
categories by agreeing on a case or prototype for the category ienr for tv- 
liiilc, clwniishy for science, apple for fndf), not a list of features. 

There are numerous instances where narrative and paradigmatic 
approaches are both used. In their studies of evervdav decision mak- 
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ing, Kahneman and Tversky (1973, 237-51) found numerous examples 
of narrative approaches. In one study, Kahneman and Tversky told 
subjects that they were going to hear descriptions of people and be 
asked to guess whether the person described was a hmnfer or an 
uecr The subjects were also told that the description to be read was 
randomly selected from a sample of 100 in which 70 were lann/crs and 
30 were eu^hieers. The description was then read: "jack is a 45-year-old 
man.... He is generally conservative, careful, and ambitious. He shows 
no interest in political and social issues and spends most of his free 
time on his many hobbies, which include home carpentry, sailing, and 
mathematical puzzles" (241). Most subjects labeled the description cn- 
y/ntvr, and they did this despite the 70/30 odds favoring /^7iei/tTS in the 
pool of descriptions. 

A paradigmatic approach to proof in this case would have focused on 
the statistical probability of a given answer. Lrayer, of course, is the sta- 
tistically appropriate or paradigmatic answer, given the 70/30 distribu- 
tion. But a svnthetic/narrative approach to proof focuses on "everyday 
realism," or narrative logic in which the features "conservati\'e" and 
"no interest in political and social issues" are typically associated with 
the case or narrative of an ai^hiccr. Coherence, lifelikeness, typicality — 
all narrative measures of truth — suggest in this case that engineer is an 
appropriate answer, not / 77 rei/cr. Kahneman and Tversky have replicated 
these results with manv other pairs. 

Where exactly do the modes come from? An increasing number of 
researchers are suggesting that the narrative and paradigmatic mode‘s 
are essentially biological in origin, each meriting the status of a "natu- 
ral kind" (Bainer 1985, 97). Jakobson and Halle (1956, 53-82), examin- 
ing studies of brain disorders and impairments, found that particular 
types of disorders or impairments appear to disable either narrative or 
paradigmatic ways of knowing. Patients with brain disorders or im- 
pairments who lose their use of paradigmatic styles because of aphasia 
can still use a narrative style of association when asked to tell their as- 
sociatitms with various objects. For example, they can associate knife 
with fork, table with lamp, siiioke with fire — all narrati\'e associations 
based on actual cases and e\'enls — but they have trouble associating air 
with vehicle, knife with da^^er, furniture with chair — all paradigmatic as- 
sociations based on a set of features to establish categories of objects. 

Another kind of evidence for the biological origin of modes comes 
from George Lakoff's (1987) argument that the root metaphors for all 
modes grow out of bodilv experiences. This is, ot ccuirse, part of the gen- 
eral positiem of translation/crilical literacy that thought is not a tran- 
scendent, uniwrsal process but is situated and, in the case of the modes. 
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embodied. For example, the narrative, which is historical, evolutionary, 
and rooted in the life cycle of an organism, is our habitual way of map- 
ping our experiences and information along a time line, and description 
is our habitual experience of mapping an image with up-down, left- 
right, and foreground-background distinctions. Narrative time lines 
and descriptive images are the way we live in our bodies. A third bodily 
experience is the container experience in which we sort things — for ex- 
ample, for eating, "taking" things into the container of the body and 
leaving other things out. This third bodily experience becomes our ha- 
bitual sorting out of similarity and difference to create containers of the 
similar and related. These similarity /related containers become our 
metaphorical map for organizing information into the expository or 
definition mode. 

The image or descriptive mode is organized as foreground -back- 
ground, up-down, left-right, and part- whole structure — sav a descrip- 
tion of a particular scene — or as a radial structure with a prototype or 
case at the center of the structure and variations and other examples 
surrounding the prototype or case, offering illustrations from the pe- 
riphery. Exposition, on the other hand, uses linear order with a hierar- 
chical structure from up to down and radial structures with the 
prototype at the center and a list of features surrounding the prototype, 
each feature a part of the whole prototype. Exposition may compare 
and contrast two or more linear orders or two radial structures with 
different features. 

A fourth bodily experience is combat, pulling in a given direction, a 
tug-of-war between two things, a push of several parts toward one 
goal, and a pull away or resistance to an idea. Walter Ong suggests that 
physical combat was first turned into games and "metaphors," or dra- 
mas, of ceremonial combat and then turned into the "metaphorical" 
combat of oral rhetoric (Ong 1981, 120). This mapping of mechanics 
with cause-effect, source-goal, pushing-and-pulling, and resistance to a 
given force onto discourse produces the mode of argument, persua- 
sion, and editorials. The acts of persuasion and argument push and 
pull their rhetorical force toward a concentrated point, often using the 
four-stage strategy of introduction, methods, results, and discussion 
(Med a war 1964). 

George Lakoff and Mark Johnson (1980) have also suggested that 
within these four modes, which use our experiences to map the struc- 
tures of our discourse, there appears to be a consistent pattern of val- 
ues. For example, in the narrati\'e mode, the time lines for our 
experiences seem to value "first" and "ahead" over "second" and "be- 
hind," and in image or description, "up" is wilued over "down." In 
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definition or exposition, "in" is valued over "out," and in argument, 
"push" is valued over "pull." The source for these apparent values is 
not all that clear, but one can imagine a number of experiences in which 
"up" is always better than "down," and "ahead" is always better than 
"behind."^ Gerald Edelman has argued that Lakoff's embodied cate- 
gories with their embodied values match very closely Edelman's no- 
tions of brain structure. Edelman states flatly that the computer model 
of the brain does not work and that a new model is needed: 

The structural crisis, which I described in detail in my book Neu- 
ral Danciuism, are those of anatomy and development. Although 
the brain at one scale looks like a vast electrical network, at its 
most microscopic scale it is not connected or arranged like any 
other natural or man-made network. As w'e have just seen, the 
network of the brain is created by cellular movement during de- 
velopment and by the extension and connection of increasing 
numbers of neurons. The brain is an example of a self-organizing 
system. An examination of this system during its development 
and of its most microscopic ramifications after de\'eIopment in- 
dicates that precise point-to-point wiring (like that in an elec- 
tronic device) cannot occur. The variation is too great. (Edelman 
IW, 25) 

Embodiment as a source of wiring in the brain is, however, a promising 
alternativ'e to computer models which deliver point-to-point wiring at 
birth. Ed el man's wHirk, which proposes wiring based on embodied ex- 
periences, provides "an essential biological underpinning for many of 
their [Lakoff's and Johnson's] proposals concerning the importance of 
embodiment to grammar and cognition" (Edelman 1^92, 252). Embodi- 
ment helps to provide a biological alternative to Chomsky's innate 
structures. 

How might embodiment work in grammar? The four basic every- 
day experiences with which we map our modes are also used to map 
our verbs: narrative actions iwulkiu^ in time), descriptive images 
(something in space is up/down/left/right/beautiful), definition con- 
tainers (something is a fruit or vegetable), and combative arguments 
(someone pushes or pulls something toward a goal) are all ways of talk- 
ing about how different verbs shape our discourse. For example, we 
learn how to turn the experience of into an active verb ("run"), 

which generates a particular kind of sentence (see Table 5). 

Calling the \'erb "a little despot," Pinker remarks, "one cannot sort 
out the roles in a sentence without looking up the verb" (Pinker 1994, 
1 1.V14). Fillmore agrees. In I'iUmore's frame semantics (Fillmore 1982), 
the \ ('rb "saw" produces the scene or semantic frame with an agent 
("lie saw") and an objivt ("He saw it"), and the verb "gave" produces 
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the same cast of characters, plus an indirect object or the receiver of the 
object ("He gave Bill the ball/') Saxo, gave, and run might be said to gen- 
erate narrative structures (or vice versa), but is generates exposition or 
description (or vice versa). Thought, on the other hand, seems to gener- 
ate persuasion or argument (or vice versa) (see Table 5). The essential 
point to be made here is that sentence study in this lexical approach be- 
gins not with sentence patterns but with the lexicon or vocabulary, par- 
ticularly the verb (see Table 5), and particular verbs appear to share 
with particular modes a common origin in embodiment. Lakoff calls 
this approach to grammar "cognitively based grammar," as opposed to 
transformational grammar, semantic grammar, or generative grammar 
(G. Lakoff 1987, 462). Clearly, cognitively based grammar's emphasis 
on idealized models of cognitive structure what I am calling the 
niodes — brings grammatical structure and mode structure together 
(see Table 5). 

The fact — let's assume that it is a fact — that these modes of narration, 
description, exposition, argument, and possibly the expressive have a bi- 
ological or bodily foundation does not mean the cultural context doesn't 
exert a major influence on the uses and shape of these modes. In Edel- 
man's embodiments, our experiences "grow" our brains. Foucault (1970, 
17-25) has argued that the Enlightenment shifted our methods of know- 
ing from a structure based on time (narrative) and space (description) to 
a structure based on the parts of a container (exposition) and the parts of 
a debate (argument). According to Foucault, the Enlightenment divided 
things into parts, and these parts were turned into units with arithmeti- 
cal relations based on some system of notational measurement (Foucault 
1970, 51-58). Why did these changes occur? Some allege that the analytic 
parts and numerical relationships of the paradigmatic modes of contain- 
ers in definitions and exposition and the push-pull of arguments saved 
the seventeenth century from the metaphysical chaos then created by 
basing political and scientific knowledge on narratives about the cre- 
ation of the world. 

Whatever the reasons, the growing status of the paradigmatic oc- 
curred in all areas of knowledge. One fascinating example of this shift 
from the narrative to the paradigmatic occurred in the eighteenth-cen- 
tury debate in chemistry between Antoine-Laurent Lavoisier and 
Pierre-Joseph Macquer (W. Anderson 1984). Essentially, Macquer orga- 
nized chemisti y around stories and analogies — in other words, the nar- 
rative and descriptive modes— and Lavoisier organized chemistry 
around methc^ds of measurement, analysis of parts, and the push-pull 
mechanics of hypothesis testing— in other words, the paradigmatic 
modes. At the end of this debate, Lavoisier s paradigmatic approach 
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won out, and as a result, the language of eighteenth-century science 
ceased to be personalized and became highly institutionalized. 

Eventually, the paradigmatic and its institutionalized scientific lan- 
guage for paradigmatic features became the dominant form of knowl- 
edge during decoding/analytic literacy in the United States. Even literary 
criticism began to look more like paradigmatic feature analysis than nar- 
rative responses, and the essay began to look niore like argumentative 
analysis than narrative reflection. But by 1973, we seemed to have learned 
as a society that the paradigmatic could not solve all of our problems, pri- 
marily because it could not handle some types of postmodern complexity: 

As the complexity of a system increases, our ability to make precise 
yet significant statements about its behavior diminishes until a 
threshold is reached beyond which precision and significance (or 
relevance) become almost mutually exclusive characteristics. 
(Zadehl973,28) 

The postmodern complexity of the present period of translation /crit- 
ical literacy seems to require new roles for the synthetic/ narrative 
modes. These modes are now at least equal to the paradigmatic/ana- 
lytic as a source of knowledge. One example of this increased status of 
narrative ways of knowing is the increased use of Zadeh's fuzzy-set 
prototype theory in various areas of postmodern life. Zadeh's work, for 
example, has fundamentally changed the way many problems are 
solved in electrical engineering, an area which has traditionally been de- 
pendent upon classical paradigmatic logic — on or off, A or 6, one feature 
at a time. For instance, the image on the traditional television tube has 
been organized around a paradigmatic list of features, and these fea- 
tures have been adjusted by the viewer, one at a time, until the imago 
has all the features the viewer wants. Recent TV sets (Sony's Triniton 
XBR, for example) are no longer organized around a list of features, but 
instead are organized around exemplar or case images with a set of fea- 
tures. In this fuzzy logic or narrative habit of mind, the image of the 
tube is electronically checked every 1 /60 of a second against a database 
of forty exemplar (nan*ative) images, each exemplar or case represent- 
ing a different model of perfection. The tube makes adjustments to some 
features in the selected exemplar, ignores others, and attempts to attain 
a "close," but not perfect, match of the features in one of the selected 
prototypes or exemplars of screen images. This approach requires that 
one have a thec'^rv of exemplars. In writing, this takes the form of exam- 
plars for different genres, and in reading it should take the form of exem- 
plars for different genres of reading (reading USA Todiu/ on the morning 
bus; reading research reports in preparation fc^r a city council presenta- 
tion). Reading has yet to develop such genres. 
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This use of a narrati\'e fuzxy-logic and prototype theory is now 
being applied to automatic transmissions, elevator management, video 
camcorders, bank loans, and stock portfolios. In stock and loan prob- 
lems, narrative cases of expert judgments are created for various loans 
and in\'estment situations in which experts weigh the results of vari- 
ables, which are always somewhat contradictory. Again, these new 
computer programs are matching to cases and exemplars of expert 
judgments, not just reviewing a list of paradigmatic features or rules 
(McNeill and Freiberger 1993, 217). 

New science has also become increasingly dependent upon narrative 
knowledge to anchor its findings. Thomas Kuhn, in fact, has argued that 
in the ''disciplinary matrix" holding together the body of knowledge of 
a contemporary scientific community, it is the cases and exemplars 
which are the most critical: "More than other sorts of components of the 
disciplinary matrix, differences between sets of exemplars provide the 
community fine-structure of science" (Kuhn 1970, 187). 

Cases and exemplars have also started to play a role of increasing 
importance in various professions. Some occupations ha\'e typically fo- 
cused on the case or exemplar, and others have focused on laws or fea- 
tures. For example, the crafts of wallpapering and upholstery have 
typically sold their products by showing paradigmatic features of wall- 
paper and fabric, but the occupations of baking and architecture have 
typically sold their products bv showing narrative exemplars of a fin- 
ished product — the cake, the cookies, the completed house or office. 
Law was at one time a feature profession, teaching young lawyers a list 
of laws; it shifted to a case-studv profession. A similar shift has been 
underway in business for at least fifty years, beginning with Harvard 
Business School's decision to shift from features and principles to a 
case-studv approach in the study of business. 

Education, too, has begun to give new status to narrative ways of 
knowing. Although educatiem continues to have more than its share of 
arguments about whether educational understanding should be based 
on a set c')f features and laws (formism and definition) or on cases and 
exemplars (contextualism and description), the recognition of the im- 
portance of diversity, individuality, and complexity in educational con- 
texts has led to an increasing use c>f narrative case studies to capture 
the "truths'' of the classroom, truths not revealed by the statistical pat- 
terns of paradigmatic proc^l. Frederick lirickscm, tc^r one, urges that 
teachers make extensi\*e use of narrative ways of knowing in order to 
discover the essential patterns of teaching: 

ITaclilioners can learn from a case studv even it the circumstances ot 
the ease do not match tliose ot their own situatiem — The results ot 
interpreliu* rc‘seareh are ot special interest t(^ teachers . . . TcmcIkts 
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too are concerned with specifics of local meaning and local action; 
that is the stuff of life in daily classroom practice. (Erickson 1986, 

153, 156) 

There has been a growing status accorded to narrative ways of know- 
ing in research in English education. Mike Rose's personal narrative is 
an essential foundation for his Lives OJi the Boitudan/ (1989), winner of 
NCTE's David H. Russell Award in research in 1989, and the same is 
true of Joseph Harris's 1989 Braddock Award-winning article, "The Idea 
of Community in the Study of Writing" (1989), and Nancy Sommers's 
Braddock Award-winning essay, "Between the Drafts" (1992). 

Some fields show an increasing tension between the narrative and 
the paradigmatic. The creation of score categories in wTiting assess- 
ment has involved a continuous tension between score categories 
based on features and score categories based on exemplars or cases (M. 
Myers 1980). The creation of categories in biology has fluctuated be- 
tw^een the pheneti cists w’ho want to organize tax(')nomies around cases 
and overall role, function, and form, and the cladists wdio want to orga- 
nize taxonomies around the features of today's species (S. Gould 1983, 
363-64). In writing assessment, different modes produce different 
scores for papers, and in biology, different modes produce different cat- 
egories for animals like zebras (see G. Lakoff 1987, 119). 

The work of Eleanor Rosch (1973; 1977; 1978; 1983), an experimental 
psychologist at the University of California-Berkeley, has given us an 
excellent picture of how^ prototype or narrative proofs work in our ev- 
eryday categories. For one thing, narrative and descriptive ways of 
knowing, which are more open, more individual, more inclusive cate- 
gories without either-or boundaries, are, nevertheless, categories 
which have clearly agreed on structures. People understand quickly 
which exemplar or case defines which category. Using lists of six w'ords 
in eight categories (bird, vehicle, fruit, sciatce, and so forth), Rosch asked 
113 students to rate on a scale of 1 (high) to 7 (low) the degree to wdiich 
each of six cases defined a given category. For instance, in the science 
category, chemist ly got the highest rating (1.0) as a case or exemplar 
defining science, and geology got the midpoint rating (2.6). In the vehicle 
category, car got the highest rating (1.0), and boat got a midpoint rating 
(2.7). Most amazing was the amount of agreement about what proto- 
type or case defined each of the eight categories. For example, all 113 
students ranked chemist ty as the perfect exemplar of science and car as 
the perfect exemplar of I'chiele (R<wh 1973, 112- )r 

This 1973 experiment "took only 10 minutes," say McNeill and 
Freiberger, "yet [itl had an impact W'hich society has still to absorb" 
(McNeill and Freiberger 1993, 84). For one thing, Kosch's findings 
confirmed the position of Lofti Zadeh (1978) that human categories 
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and syllogisms often have a narrative fuzziness that does not fit the 
categories of classical, paradigmatic logic. In Zadeh's terms, the clas- 
sical syllogism should be rewritten with a narrative fuzziness: most 
men are vain; Socrates is a man; thus, it is likeli/ that Socrates is vain. 

In Rosch's terms, many categories should be redefined with cases and 
exemplars. The prototypical bird, for instance, is something like a robin, 
which produces sensible results in bird sentences more often than chickai 
or ostrich or numerous other choices. Chicken is closer to the central pro- 
totype (or is a stronger member of the set) than the ostrich. Ostriches and 
penifuins are clearly members of the category bird, but their rankings as 
members are not as strong as the rankings for robins or seagulls or chick- 
ens. The point is that some narratives or cases are better representatives 
of a given category than other cases or narratives (Rosch 1977; 1983; G. 
Lakoffl987,45). 

In addition, some categories have clearer boundaries than others. Re- 
member that some kinds of things like birds can be well known in either 
the narrative or paradigmatic modes, depending upon whether one in- 
tends academic or everyday uses. In everyday categories, the bird cate- 
gory tvpically has a clear boundary, but there are other, quite different 
categories like bachelor and tall man which always have somewhat fuzzy 
boundaries. In classical, paradigmatic logic, which uses a set of features, 
one could attempt to determine w'ho is a bachelor by answering such 
paradigmatic questions as '"How old is a bachelor? Sixteen? Twenty- 
one? Thirtv?'' In a narratixx^ or case approach, wg could use a narrative 
case to suggest the meaning of "bachelor" (see, for example, Fillmore 
1977). Guess which one works in eveiyalay life and literature? 

In decoding/analytic literacy, which approached categories primar- 
ily as a set of paradigmatic features, not as prototypes, categories were 
arranged in a hierarchy, with parts adding up to objects and with ob- 
jects arranged in hierarchical fashion along a ladder beginning with the 
concrete and leading to the abstract. Thus, some parts added up to din- 
ing-room chair and the parts of diniiig-room chair added up to the larger 
categorv of chair, and the parts of chair and added up to the larger, 
superordinate class furniture. This approach, as noted earlier, created 
the very useful superc^rdinate categories of most paradigmatic studies. 
Most students learned their science on this ladder of abstraction. 

But these hierarchial categories based on paradigmatic features and 
parts have not proved particularly useful for some kinds of e\'eryday 
work and manv of the complex problems of the humanities. For sur- 
\’ival in these situations, people need information at a much more 
human le\'cl. For example, people use exemplars to tell them what a 
tiger is because adding up the parts takes too long and leads to one 
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being the tiger's lunch. But this raises the question of what people typi- 
cally use as their basic category for objects — lazon chair, chair, or furiih 
turc — which are different points on the ladder of abstraction. It turns 
out that laum chair is too specific to be very useful as a category, and fur- 
niture is too abstract to be useful. Furniture cannot be seen, except as 
something more concrete. The basic level of most categories — and the 
source of most prototypes — is the chair level. Thus, most of our cate- 
gory systems have three vaguely bounded levels forming a hierarchy — 
the subordinate level {lawn chair), the basic level (chair), and the 
superordinate level (furniture) — and the prototype or narrative case 
tends to come from the midlevel, which has everyday survival value. 
However, paradigmatic approaches to classification tend to privilege 
the superordinate categories (furniture) (Rosch 1983). 

Thus far, this discussion has assumed that the two ways of knowing, 
)iarrative and paradigmatic, can be used at any time on any material. To 
test whether I could get narrative and paradigmatic representations of 
the same material, I asked 274 teacher-subjects to read the following 
paragraph and to write an explanation of what the paragraph means: 

The procedure is actually quite simple. First you arrange things 
into different groups. Of course, one pile may be sufficient depend- 
ing on how much there is to do. If vou have to go somewhere else 
due to lack ol facilities that is the next step, otherwise you are 
pretty well set. It is important not to overdo things. I'hat is, it is bet- 
ter to do too few things at once than too many. In the short run this 
may not seem important but complications can easily arise. A mis- 
take can be expensive as well. At first the whole procedure will 
seem complicated. Soon, however, it will become just another facet 
of life. It is difficult to foresee any end to the necessity for this task 
in the immediate future, but then one never can tell. After the pro- 
cedure is completed one arranges the materials into different 
groups again. Then they can be put into their appropriate places. 
Hventually they will be used once more and the whole cycle will 
then have to be repeated. However, that is part of life. (Bransford 
and Johnson 1973, 400) 

Twenty-three of the subjects, almost 10 percent, quit reading after a 
line or two, and the reason they gave for quitting is that they did not 
"know what was happening." In fact, one person said, "I didn't finish 
because it was nonsense." I want to suggest that most humans who 
have not assimilated "school habits" or who have not adequately fash- 
ioned themselves as meaning makers tend to avoid failure experiences 
bv quitting. Notice that this is very similar to what happened to two 
dozen people in my beaker experiment in sign shifting (Chapter lU). 
School teaches pec^ple tc^ fashion themselves as meaning makers and to 
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have faith that they can get meaning out of what at first appears to bo 
nonsense. The average unschooled person, however, does not continue 
reading nonsense. 

The second important pattern in the data was that among those who 
kept reading and making guesses, some 68 percent (172 subjects) of the 
readers produced narrative guesses such as '"organizing the morning 
mail," "washing my dishes/' "cleaning my cluttered desk," or "doing 
my laundry," and 31 percent (83 subjects) of the readers produced 
paradigmatic or thematic guesses such as "the beliefs of one's philoso- 
phy of life," "the hum-drum quality of daily living," and "ways to 
solve problems." The responses of 2 percent (6) of the subjects were 
classifiable as "kept looking for the solution to the problem." In sum- 
mary, the modes do appear to be ways in which people organize 
things, even in the most everyday circumstances. ' 

The developmental patterns of modes often start with the //s/ or a>n- 
vcr<afionnl speech event and then evolve into the prciiicntational and aca- 
dcffiic. For example, novices who are attempting to write narratives for 
the first time often organize their narratives as //s/ speech cventti — one- 
thing-at-a-time sequences of small, unchunked bits — because they 
have not achieved cognitive automaticity. The list approach is a com- 
nH>n novice approach to all of the modes, just as in ballroom-dancing 
lessons, 1 used the //st event to organize ballroom lessons as a one-part- 
at-a-time sequence. The novice use of the list speech event to organize 
narrative looks very much like the following**: 

The daddv works in the bank. And mommy cooks breakfast. Then 
we get up and get dressed. And the baby eats breakfast and honey. 

We go to the school and we get dressed like that. ! put coat on and 1 
go in the car. And the lion in the cage. The bear went so fast and 
he's going to break the bear back, in the cage. — F.tiot M., 2 i/(ws, II 
months (Applebee 1978, 37, 39) 

Another example of the novice use of the list speech ewnt to organize 
narratives ccm^ies frcm^i Sarah Michaels's analysis of the narratives and dc*- 
scriptions presented by children during oral sharing time in elementary 
schools (Michaels 1986, 94-116). In most elementary schools, sharing 
time is a marked pre^entntiinwl speech event in which the children are 
asked to share with the class a narrative about an event or a description 
c^f an object or place. Children are expected to follow two "rules" which 
govern all expertise in all of the niodes except the expmssive and which 
are typical rules of preHyitntionnl and nciniemic speech ewnts — stay on one 
topic and pick something "important" in someway to the audience. 

When children do not fedlow these two rules, the other children and 
the teacher ask for and demand explanations: "What is your story?" 
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"What are you describing?" "How many of them rocks is she gonna show 
us?" "Tell us things that are different." In addition, children are expected 
to follow the rules for sharing time — to answer questions that arise ("Was 
the water cold?") and to hold the floor for a short time ("Others are want- 
ing their turn"). One child (Deena) told the following narrative: 

Deona: Um . . . I’went to the beach / , !~Sunda v / 

and / to MacDonalds / 
and to the park / 

...and / ..I got this for my / ..biVthdav // 

. . . Vly mother bought it U^r me / 

... and um / . ..I had / ,.um / ..two dollars for mv birthday 
and 1 put it in here / 

...and I 'went to where mv frie-nd / 

/N 

. .named Gi Gi / 

. ..I went tner lo my grandmc>ther's house with her / 

...and um / slie was on mv back / 

and I ./..and we was walkin' around / 

...by mv house / 

..and um / ...slie was hea-\ v / 

She was in the sixth or seventh grade / / 

Teacher; OK I'm going to stop you. I want to talk 

about things that are really really very ‘mportanl. 

That's important to you but tell us things that are 
sort of different. Can you do that? And tell us what 
beach you went to. (Michaels l^bb, 108-^) 

Here, again, like the earlier App>lebee example from Hliot, is a narra- 
ti\'o told within a list speech ev'ent with an expressive string of associa- 
tions held together with the word and and a loose time line. The child 
has attained some fluency, but the teacher attempts to mow* the child to 
one topic ("And tell us what beach you went to") and to selectivity or 
importance ("That's important to you, but . . ."). At the end there is a 
lingering sense of failure and frustration on the part of both the child 
and the teacher, the teacher not understanding the list ew*nt and the ex- 
pressive mode that the child was using and the child not understand- 
ing which ew*nt and mode were called for. 

The story below is an example of a transition from the speech event 
and the expressive mode lo the list narrative to the narrative embedded 
in conversational and presentational speech events: 

IXivv (.‘rockeU he Wds walking in ihe woods, then he swimmed in 
Ihe water [o gel lo Ihe t>lher side. Then there was a boat that picked 
him up. I hen he got lo the tUher side. I le went into the woods. I le 
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was in the place where Indians made. The Indians came and got 
him. Then pretty soon he got loose. The Indians let him loose. — Kip 
R, 4 years, 9 months (Applebee 1978, 65) 

In the story below the child presents what qualifies as an expert nar- 
rative. According to Applebee, Vygotsky (1962) calls this form "'con- 
cepts" because the child shows that he/she does understand the 
concept of narrative organization along a time line, organized as a pre- 
sentational event with a topic focus: 

There was a boy named Johnny Hong Kong and finally he grew up 
and went to school and after that all he ever did was sit all day and 
think. He hardly even went to the bathroom. And he thought every 
day and every thought he thought up in his head got bigger and 
bigger. One day it got so big he had to go live in the attic with 
trunks and winter clothes. So his mother bought some goldfish and 
let them live in his head — he swallowed them — and every time he 
thought, a fish would eat it up until he was even so he never 
thought again, and he felt much better. — Tracy H., 5 years, 8 months 
(Applebee 1978, 66) 

The long-maligned, five-paragraph essay is an example of novices 
using a five-step list to learn to write something like an argumentative 
essay: first, an introduction or thesis; then three proofs; and finally a 
conclusion. Notice that a student could use the novice approach while 
writing the argumentative essay and not use a novice approach while 
writing narrative. In other words, a person could write expert narra- 
tives, even using flashbacks and other variations of time lines, and still 
write novice arguments using five-paragraph essays. I know that many 
of my friends in the writing projects will object to my giving legitimacy, 
both historical and developmental, to the tive-paragraph essay, but I 
think its survival value tells us that it has some useful social function 
and, therefore, deserves our serious consideration as a form of literacy. 
In summary, then, the five modes of expressiz^e, narratii^e, description, c.v- 
position (or definition) and ari^iinient are primary ways of organizing our 
experiences, and these ways go through a novice period in which the list 
speech event is used to organize each one. 

To attain at least a minimum level of translation /critical literacy, stu- 
dents must learn how to use all of the five modes (expressizK* , narration, 
description, definition/exposition, and ari^innent) and how to shift easily 
among them. In addition, translation/critical literacy encourages ex- 
periments with modes as a way to find an appropriate form and voice 
for discussing particular kinds of contemporary problems, jane Tomp- 
kins, for example, has objected to argumentative, academic writing or- 
ganized as "the showdc>wn on main street" in which writers aim tor 
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the "moral advantage" over adversaries, "the moment of murderous- 
ness" (Tompkins 1988, 589-90). She has called for forms of argument 
which are nonadversarial. 

Others have called for a mixing of modes. One example is Donald 
McQuade's Chair's address to the 1991 Annual Convention of the Con- 
ference on College Composition and Communication, in which he 
brought together the story of his mother's sickness and his own con- 
cerns about his profession's ways of knov/ing (McQuade 1992). Yet an- 
other example is the mixing of instructor-exposition and 
student-narrative in Beverly Lyon Clark's and Sonja Wiedenhaupt's 
case study of Sonja's development as a writer (Clark and Wiedenhaupt 
1992). And another recent example is Anthony Petrosky's speech/arti- 
cle on his experiences running a research lab for the National Board for 
Professional Teaching Standards (Petrosky 1994). Petrosky shaped his 
discourse around a mixture of the narrative and argumentative 
modes — his narrative describing a deteriorating relationship between a 
husband and wife and his argument outlining the issues which led to 
contentious differences between Petrosky and the NBPTS staff. Mode 
mixing, like the sign mixing and speech-event mixing (multivocal 
speech event) mentioned before, is becoming an interesting way to ex- 
plore and to communicate ideas in an age of ambiguity and uncertainty. 

Finally, of course, in translation/critical literacy, we are proposing 
to restore narrative and storytelling to a high-status position as a way 
to learn and to construct knowledge. The writing of case studies, de- 
scriptions of exemplars, ethnographic stories, and literary narratives 
needs to become a central part of our English classes. One of the jobs 
of English is to develop the cases and exemplars which will help us 
understand some of our human problems. This is essential in an age 
that recognizes that narrative cases can anchor our knowledge and 
understandings in ways that paradigmatic features cannot. In addi- 
tion, in the English of translation/critical literacy, we need to experi- 
ment with a range of modes and the shifting of modes within the 
same speech event and topic (see Table 6). Decoding/analytic liter- 
acy's emphasis on the purity of the modes and on the centrality of the 
paradigmaticas a source of knowledge will not help us solve many c>f 
our problems of work, citizenship, and personal growth in this age ot 
t ra n sla lion/ cri t i ca 1 1 i t era cy. 

( Eor Notes, <ee f^n^e 2-1 2. ) 
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Notes 



1. Lakoff's claim that the modes grew out of our bodily experiences is not 
that different from Stephen Pepper's fifty-year-old claim in World Hi/piothescs 
(1942) that the modes were a universal way of organizing the world. Pepper 
proposes that there are four primary ways to organize hypotheses about the 
world: organicism, wliich is like time lines and narrative; contextualism, which 
is like image and description; formism, which is like containers and defini- 
tions/exposition; and mechanism, which is like push-pull and argument. He 
argues that the four have the following relationships in philosophy: 



2. Rosch later clarified "prototype" to mean a case judged to have a high 
"degree of prototypicality." She said, "Only in some artificial categories is there 
by definition a literal single prototype" (Rosch 1978, 40). 

3. My experiment is a v^a nation on a classic reading experiment by Brans- 
ford and Johnson (1973). 

4. Applebee, following Vygotsky, calls this form "complexes" or "unfo- 
cused chains." This selection comes from Eliot M., 2 years, 11 months (Apple- 
bee 1978, 63). The category "complexes: unfocused chain" comes from 
Vvgotsky (Vygotsky 1962). 



Analytic Theories 




Synthetic Theories 




Formism 



Mcchmiism Confcxtualism 



Organic ism 




Dispersive Theories 



Integrative Theories 

(Pepper 1942, 146) 





13 Negotiated and Situated 
Knowledge: Translating 
between Stances 



Although conception without perception is merely empty, percep- 
tion without conception is blind (totally inoperative). (N. Goodman 



1^78,6) 



During recitation literacy, Matthew Arnold gave the highest priority to 
the moral meaning of the cultural touchstones of literature and gener- 
ally ignored issues of literary form. But by the 1930s, during decod- 
ing/analytic literacy, Cleanth Brook's New Criticism was emphasizing 
form in literary studies and resisting any reference to "extrinsic" mean- 
ing, either the reader's experience or the author's intention and experi- 
ence. By 1965, the College Board's Commission on English was 
warning that both New Criticism's emphasis on a close *eading of form 
and Arnold's emphasis on moral meaning were "killing" the reading of 
literature in secondary schools: 

The pernicious practice of con \'er ting e\'cry literary work into a 
moral homily is perhaps the abuse most frequently committed. But 
the Commission belie\'es that no discussion, no study, no reading 
of any work is complete without some consideration of possible 
extrinsic meaning, meaning that brings that work directly against 
the reader's ov\'n philosophical convictions and experience. It may 
be ironic that, after so many years of complaint about teachers who 
taught the moral instead of the work, warning should now be 
given against the incompleteness of any study of literature that 
avoids this consideration. But the Commission believes that "close 
reading" may as readily sterilize the study of literature as moraliz- 
ing once stultified it. (Commission on English 1965, 72-73) 

The Commission called for a balance, which has become the special 
project of the new translation/critical literacy. To achieve this balance, 
Iranslation/critical literacy has, in part, shifted the focus of literature 
classes from types of texts to types of readings interacting within struc- 
tures of texts. 

The first major proposals for shifting the focus of literature from 
types of texts tc^ types c^f readings were made in 1^37-1938 by 1.9. W. 
Harding and Louise Rosenblatt. Harding proposed that the socially 
ctmstruclod roles of onlookers, hearers c)f gossip, and spectators u'ere 
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the roles played by readers engaged in a literary or poetic reading, and 
the socially constructed roles of participants, transactors, and activists 
were the roles played by readers engaged in non literary readings. In 
Harding's view, these two kinds of reading or roles could be applied to 
the same text, just as in everyday settings, such as a construction site, 
one could play the role of spectator and produce an aesthetic "reading" 
that focuses on patterns of laborers and machines or play the role of 
participant and produce a nonpoetic reading that focuses on informa- 
tion about the construction (Harding 1937). In the former, one might 
observe the shape of the landscape and the potential form of a new 
building, but in the latter, one might estimate how much dirt was being 
moved each hour by laborers and machines. 

Around the time that Harding's article on spectator/participant roles 
appeared, Louise Rosenblatt's Litemhire as Exploration (see Rosenblatt 
1968) also appeared. Like Harding, Rosenblatt suggested that the differ- 
ence between the literary and the nonliterary is a difference of stance 
during reading, not a difference in types of texts. She also emphasized 
that a difference in stance is not a difference between subjectivity and 
objectivity. Harding's spectator/participant distinction tended to de- 
scribe the literary reading as one in which the reader stood back from 
events, but Rosenblatt's distinctions emphasized the "lived" experience 
of literary and aesthetic events and the observed information of nonlit- 
erary events. She insisted that, in most texts, "no hard-and-fast line sep- 
arates efferent — scientific or expository — reading on the one hand from 
aesthetic [or poetic] reading on the other" (Rosenblatt 1978, 35). For this 
reason, she called each encounter with a text a "unique event": 

Since each encounter between a reader and the text is a unique 
event, it is not possible to simply look at the text of Gibbon or 
Emerson or, to cite a more recent work, Loren Riselev's The lin- 
lucn^e louniei/, and assign it a particular place in the spectrum. But 
we know that texts like the ones cited above tend often to produce 
literary experiences that fall somewhere in the middle of the con- 
tinuum. (Rosenblatt P)78, 35-3(->) 

Rosenblatt concluded that "a reader has to learn to handle his multi- 
ple responses to texts in a variety of complex ways, moving the center 
ot attention toward the efferent Inonliteraryl or aesthetic lliteraryl ends 
ot the spectrum" (Rosenblatt 1978, 37). Harding's distinction between 
spectator and participant roles was a key issue at the Dartmouth Con- 
ference in 1960, when the U.S. and the U.K. gathered together to define 
"What Is English?" After Albert R. Kitzhaber opened the conference by 
proposing that English be defined as the triad of language, literature, 
and composition studies, James Britton, who was the respondent to 
Kitzhaber, countered that the center of English as a subject should be 
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the spectator or literary role in the reading and writing of the English 
language. Furthermore, said Britton, the development of this spectator 
or literary role contributed to a key responsibility of English— the per* 
sonal growth of the students (Britton 1970; Dixon 1975) — because by 
learning to play various spectator or literary roles, students would 
learn to give shape to their own lives. 

Rosenblatt also argued that the process of shifting back and forth 
between the poetic or spectator reading and the efferent or partici- 
pant reading developed in students" habits of reflection and imagi- 
nation, which could help students engage in social choices in public 
discourse. 

The emotional tluuoaer of the student's response to literature t)f- 
fers an i>ppi>rtunitv to develop the ability to think rntioniilly ieithi}i 
an emotionally colored context.. The reading and discussion of liter- 
ature can contribute greatlv to the growth of such habits of reflec- 
tion. (Rosenblatt 19oS, 227-28) 

When there is active participation in literatim' — the reiider lix’ing 
through, reflecting on, and criticizing his own responses to the 
te\t^ — there will be many kinds of benefits. We can call this "growth 
in ability to share discriminatingly in the pi>ssibilities of language as 
it is used in literature." But this means also tlie des elopment ot the 
imagination: the ability to escape from the limitations of time and 
place and environment, the capacity' to envisage alternatix es in way's 
o\ life and in moral and social choices, the sensitivity to thought and 
feeling and needs of other personalities. (Rosenblatt 1%8, 2^1 ) 

In an extension of Rosenblatt's notions of literary reading as lived 
e\ ents. Walker Gibson argued that readers who were engaged in a lit- 
erary reading had to become different "mock readers" when they read 
different works of literature (W. Gibson 1950, 266). In a good book, Gib- 
son said, "WV assume, for the sake of experience, that set of attitudes 
and qualities which the language asks us to assume"— in other words, 
we agree to play the role of mock readers assigned by the work— but a 
bad book "is a book in whose mock readers we disco\ er a person we 
refuse to become" (V\^ Gibson 1950, 265, 268). In an extension of Gib- 
son's distinction, Stanley' Fish suggested that the roles adopted by' 
readers were shaped bv the inlerpreti\'e communities in which readers 
and writers li\'e and that these rt)los become the standards we use for 
saving a bot^k is good — we accept the role of the mock reader — or if the 
book is bad — we reject the role of the mock reader (lush 1994). Thus, 
Fish argued, a literary reading is always historically and culturally con- 
tingent, expressing an expression of an interpretive a>mnumit\''s atti- 
tude tc>ward individual gender, class, racial, ethnic, national, and age 
issues at a particular nnunent and in a particular place. 
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In general, then, Harding and Rosenblatt in the 1930s and Gibson and 
Fish in the 1960s outlined an approach to literature which characterizes 
translation/critical literacy today. First, the new translation/critical liter- 
acy defines reading as an event in which the reader's translations shift 
the reader's role from spectator to participant, from a literary reading of 
an experience to an informational reading of a commodity within the 
same text and within the same reading. Texts in this new critical literacy 
are arranged on a continuum representing the kind of reading they typi- 
cally receive, and a literary work is, then, a work which typically, but not 
exclusively, receives a literary reading. Second, in high schools espe- 
cially, texts should be read in their historical setting. 

How are the contexts of reading defined? Modes are one way to de- 
scribe the contexts or purposes in which readings take place, Britton, 
for instance, emphasized the importance of the expressive mode as the 
initial response to literature. Britton et al. (1975) argued that the ex- 
pressive reading was the root of both transactional and poetic read- 
ings and that readers, after beginning with the expressive, may or may 
not branch into poetic and transactional (nonpoetic) stances. Sheridan 
Blau (1994), among others, has argued persuasively that initial feel- 
ings and emotional reactions to what we read and experience must be- 
come central, important matters in our English classes ("It was too 
hard!" "I love'd that one scene!" "Why did they go?") and that the ex- 
pressive mode is the place to start. There are manv young readers who 
must begin with their feelings in order to develop ideas about what 
they read. But this is o;//i/ a beginning 

In addition to the expressive mode, the narrative and descriptive 
modes provide a context for reading, what Scholes calls reading the 
text wit hi) I tin* text (Scholes 1985, 24). In a narrative reading, one might 
identify the historical setting of the story, make a map of the setting and 
indicate locations (^f various scenes, and in a descriptive reading, one 
might contrast the descriptions of two pe'ople c^r two places in the story 
or two contrasting descriptions of the same place (^r person within the 
text. The emphasis in this kind of re'ading is on comprehension (Scholes 
1985, 27). 

A third context for reading is the appreciative or expe^sitorv reading 
in which we place one text upon another text (Scholes 1985), examining 
how two stories bv the same author are alike, or how two s terries bv dif- 
ferent authors in the same historical setting are different or alike, (^r how 
critical \ iewpoints in the texts might differ. We could contrast I luck ['iuu 
as no\'el wiih I link iimi as a musical, hn* example, examining what 
gets lost in the translation (see Probst 1984 and Beach and Marshall 1901 
lor other wavs of organizing a text-on-text literarv reading). 
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In the argumentative mode or critical reading, we use text against 
text, the reader using one text or framework or historical period to re- 
sist another (Scholes 1985). In English departments in recent years, 
these resistant readings have produced many perspectives for resis- 
tance to traditional readings — gender, ethnicity, class, and so forth. For 
example, a feminist reading of Conrad's Heart of Darkness resists the 
text that we have come to think Conrad wrote, revealing how a point of 
view at a particular point in history denigrates women throughout the 
story (Sullivan 1991). This kind of reading or context, like all of the oth- 
ers, is not limited to English departments. It is part of our public dis- 
p^cently, 1 received a letter from the Naticmal Rifle Association 
protesting NCTE's award to a children's story about Peter Rabbit (see 
Figure 21). The NRA argued that the story, in which Peter Rabbit is 
chased by Farmer Brown, privileges the point of view of the rabbit and 
denigrates the point of view of the hunter. The NRA was reading 
against the grain of the typical reading of the story, in an argumentative 
mode, and in doing so revealed some of the values of the story itself. 

In literary readings, students participate in the lives of fictional oth- 
ers (narrative), reflect on and understand the values of place (descrip- 
tion), retell the stories of characters in different situations (expository), 
and read against the story in some way (argumentative). In nonliterary 
readings, readers judge the lifelikeness and/ or "accuracy of informa- 
tion in the plot (narrative), the coherence of the descriptions of place 
(description), the reasonableness of evidence of conflict between this 
author and others (definition), and the biographical and cultural dis- 
putes surrounding the work at the time of its creation and since (argu- 
ment). In summary, the context of our readings can be organized 
througn the modes, beginning with the expressive and proceeding 
through the narrative, the descriptive, the definitional, and the argu- 
mentative (see Table 7). 

A second approach to context, in addition to mode, is the institu- 
tional location of the text or its form. Nelson Goodman (1968) was one 
of those who changed the question from "What is art?" to "When is 
art?" by placing objects in different institutional settings. He argued that 
the institutional context of a reading radically changes the way we read 
the same text, event, or object. Fo; example (and what follows is my in- 
terpretation of Goodman), we can "read" a rock, in at least five different 
institutional ci>ntexts. In the first institutional context, a rock is used to 
block the back wheel of a car, basically a nonliterary/aesthotic context, 
in a si'cond institutii>nal context, the rock is moved inside the house and 
used as a door jamb; again, generally, a nonliterarv/aesthetic context 
but inviting some literary or aesthetic response. Tlu- rock is then moved 
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to a third institutional context, the center of a front-room coffee table, 
calling for a mixture of aesthetic and nonaesthetic readings. The rock is 
then mo\'ed to a fourth institutional context, onto a pedestal in a local 
art museum, creating a wholly aesthetic context. And, finally, the rock is 
moved to a fifth institutional context, a glass case in the local historical 
museum, primarily a nonart context focused on information (some mu- 
seum theorists will object here). 

In these five institutional contexts, the "reading'' of the rock shifts 
from a transactional, nonart reading to a poetic reading and then to a 
nonpoetic reading. The Ljue...''ion is how does tht: rock ''look'' in each 
context or, put another way, how is the rock 'Tead.'' To de\'elop the par- 
ticulars about how the rock might be read, 1 asked students in two of 
my classes at the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign to de- 
scribe their readings of the rock in five different institutional contexts. 
These are some of their responses: 

the fire of u eur: "the ragged rock is hea\’v enough to 
block the tire"; "the rock is flat against tlie tire"; "the rock mav 
not be big enough to block the tire"; "the rock is flat enough on 
the bottom to sta\- in place." Reie:\mf Feature^: weight to block 
tire and shape to tit against tire and to stav stable on the ground. 

il) Noehu^ the lioor: "the rock blocks the door on its flat side and 
adds a natural feeling": "the rock is heavy and has to b "Toved 
to close the door"; "the rock does not scratch the do^. 'the 
rock does not mark the floor while blocking the door"; anci "the 
rock is too big for blocking the door, but it has an interesting 
color and makes a conversation piece at the front door when 
people come in." Releuwt Feiiture>: shape to block door, size, 
edges, color. 

(3) the cotfee-tiihle ohjeet: "the rock has interesting colors"; "the rock 
has a sharp edge reflecting light"; "the rock is a little too big for 
the table"; "the rock has a patterned texture which people like 
to touch"; "people like it"; "the rock may be a family memento 
from the Missouri vacation of "the rock has a shape 

which is aesthetically pleasing"; and "the rock holds down 
magazines and seems to have a face emerging out of one side. " 
Relejuwt Features: size holds down magazines, color gets our at- 
tention, size may be too big tor context, texture important, face 
seems to emerge, may be a history artifact, people respond to it, 
may be an object to trigger an imaginary stor\'. 

{■\) the roek on the fu de^tiil ni the nuiiillc ot u room in tin orf muH'inn: 

"the rt>Lk has an interesting symmetry and balance"; "its weight 
is planted, holding the earth dmvn"; "the rock has a sharp edge 
which twists into a flat edge "; "tlie rock reminds me of a small 
sculpture in a Chicago museum"; and "the rock has colors 
which change as the light chiinges in tlie room from the sun- 
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— 
August 2^, l‘‘W2 



Milos Myors, F\oculi\ o Diroclor 

Council of Tcncliors English 
1 1 1 1 Konyon RoulI 
Urb<ina, iL 61S01 

f)o«ir Mr. .Myors: 

I am writing on behalf of the Naticnial Ritlo Associatic^i of America s lUMrly 
three million members to belatedly e\pro‘'S our outrage at the reprehensible 
decisii>n of the National Council of Teachers ot English (\C I Et to hom^r 
Arnold Adotf with the "Award for Toelry for Children." 

Although this honor is awarded for an author's collective works, Adoff's 
editorial negligence and ignorance are clearly evident in his l'“>S5 "The 
Cabbage are C hasing the Rabbits. ' Ilis repealed characleri/alum ot hunters 
as "hateful" presents an impressionable audience with an inaccurate and 
dinvnright slanderous description, based on the narrow opinion of one 
indi\'idiial, of a 2l) million person segment of society. Such characterization 
dispku s remarkable prejudice against a group of society with different 
values than the author's, a surprising attitude considering the other titles 
Mr. Adotf has written or edited. Furthermore, Mr. Adolt completely 
disregards the legitimaev of an American heritage, steeped in tradition, and 
verv influential in rural America as well as other portions of society, which 
IS responsible for the restoration ot wildlife populations o\ er the pa^'l 
centurv, and committed to their conser\ ation in the future. 

That an individu.d would write su^h material is not surprising. 13ut ior a 
I UktlOO member organization representing America's teachers, t^slensibly 
dedicated to education and the pursuil t^f knowledge through open-minded 
consideration of a wide array id ideas and information, to endorse this 
material designed tor highly impressionable children, and e\en honor its 
author, is shockinglv close-minded and highly irresponsible. Furthermore, 
presentation of such a distinguished award tt^ an indi\ idual with a personal 
agenda against those with dissimilar \ alues is a shameful commentary on 
v(Hir organization, and a disturbing precedtMil tor our educatiiuial system 

1 sincerelv hope that the NCTI; will adhere to a more socially responsible 
and ethicallv stringent set of criteria when ctuisidering tandidales tor the 
next ,Award for Poetrv tor C hildren 

Sim ere I V. 



lames lav Baker 
1 \ecuti\e I'^irector 



i 




Fig. 21. Letter from the \KA. 



Table 7, Using the modes to organize poetic and transactional readings. 
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light." Rclevafit Features: symmetry, balance, edges twisting into 
flatness, changing colors. 

(5) the rock in a ^lass case in a historical fiiuseum: "the rock's colors 
show that the rock has minerals found in Arkansas"; "the rock's 
flat edge niakes it likely the rock was used as a tool"; "the rock 
was dated at 6,000 b.c ."; "the rock was found in New Mexico." 
Relevant Features: mineral content, ustf as tool, age, location. 

Differences among the preceding responses represent differences of 
readings between aesthetic contexts and informational or nonart con- 
texts. In the first context (blocking the tire), the rock gets a nonart read- 
ing, completely. In some places, such as the coffee table, the rock gets 
both an art reading ("The rock has interesting colors") and a nonart 
reading ("The rock holds down magazines"). The nonart reading on 
the coffee table seems to take several shapes— for example, the instni- 
mental uses of the rock ("The rock holds down magazines") and the 
historical references ("The Missouri vacation of 197^)"). If the historical 
references are personal ("a family memento from . . . 1979"), then the 
reading movies closer to the center, between the poetic and the transac- 
tional. Also, again on the coffee table, the rock is read as an imaginative 
creation with a "face emerging," suggesting a poetic reading. The read- 
ing in the art museum is clearly poetic/aesthetic, and the reading in the 
history museum is clearly informational. 

What are the differences between these art and nonart readings? 
First, the language of art has deiisiti / — what Judith Langer (1989; 1992) 
calls horizons of possibility— and the language of nonart has notatioiial- 
itif (N. Goodman 1968)— what some call clear references. Literature is 
primarily a wav of reading in which readers are asked to enter multiple 
frames of reference, especially imaginary worlds in which they are in- 
\'iled to play roles. In one sense, a literary reading is one in ^vhich the 
text is always read as fiction, even reading nonfiction as liction — turn- 
ing a newspaper report into a drama, an editorial into a push-pull 
game, letters to the editor into a personal narrative (Culler 1975, 128). 
When one is reading for aesthetic dcnsiti/, any variation from a pattern 
may be of critical difference or significance ("The rock has a sharp 
edge") because within the language of art, one has to contend always 
with these multiple frames cU reference. 

When one is reading for notationalit}/ in the nonpoetic reading, one fol- 
lows closely the iiohitional rules of measure and order within a uotational 
system. Notational measures are matters like counts, dates, numbered 
lists, weights, locations, alphabetic listings, and distances, all of which 
narrow the references and limit the information framework of the object. 
For example, in "The ragged rock is liea\’y enough to block the tire," 
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"heavy enough" is notational because it has a reference point and, thus, a 
measure for weight. That is, if the rock is "heavy enough" to block the 
tire, it must have a particular weight relation to the car. Notice that we 
hav'e no notationa! system for "ragged" as used here in "the ragged 
rock" because, in general, we have no notational system for measuring 
or ordering raggedness. "Ragged," of course, could be changed to a non- 
aesthetic or notational reading of the rock by simply saying "ragged 
enough to cut paper," which provides an empirical, notational measure 
for "raeged": Does it or does it not cut paper ? 

Barbara Herrnstein Smith is sympathetic toward Goodman's effort to 
destroy "the deeply entrenched dichotomy between the cognitive' and 
the emotiw" (N. Goodmai. 1968, 247), but Smith believ'es, like Rosen- 
blatt and others, that in the process, Goodman "obscured a quite validly 
conceived distinction, namely that between nature and art" (B, Smith 
1978, II). Smith argues that "the speech of men in nature and history is 
distinct from the language of art" (B. Smith 1978, 67), and she presents 
the following obituary notice, rev'ised as a poem, to make her point: 

.Albert Moles worth 
Highty-seven years old. 

Owner of the nation's largest 
And most prosperous potato farm. 

Died yesterday 
At his honu* in Idaho 
He left 

no 

survivors. 

She argues that when the text above is structured as a poem, not as 
an obituary notice, "literary interpretation is understood to be the pur- 
pose" (B. Smith 1978, 75), Barbara Herrnstein Smith argues that what is 
true of the poem is not true of nature and history. Nature has no poetic 
intent, no literary form, she says, and, thus, nature does not invnte a lit- 
erary or aesHu'tic reading. Man must organize nature into art. In other 
words, the rock does not in itself invite a poetic reading, sitting in its 
natural surrounding. In nature, we probably giv'e the rock a nonpoetic 
reading, reading si/e, type, age, location. But when we frame the rock 
by placing it on a pedestal in an art museum, we are revising the rock 
for a poetic reading, just as Smith revised the obituary notice to invite a 
poetic reading. The cc^Uext of a work, then, is the form and location of 
the work — a poem, a short story, and a novel being three literary forms 
or contexts students should understand and a histoiw, an essav, or a svi- 
logism being three nonliterary forms students should recognize. One of 
the challenges of Hnglish and English language arts in translation/criti- 
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cal literacy should be experiments with different kinds of readings, po- 
etic and nonpoctic, of the same plot materials by changing the location 
or form of the materials, the rock experiment being but one example. 
The assumption of translation/critical literacy is that stance shifting is 
a helpful way of refining one's knowing. 

Let's try another example. We can read Figure 22 either as an aes- 
thetic object or as a nonart transactional object. If we read Figure 22 as a 
report of an electrocardiogram test, placed in a hospital context, then 
we read the line in the language of uotatioualihj and nonart. In the nota- 
tional, nonart reading, the only properties of the sign that matter are 
the dips and peaks, which are conventionalized uotatiois marking spe- 
cific numerical \'alues of heart action. We might also "read" the line as a 
stock-market report in which the line must ha\^e a notational system of 
ups and downs, indicating dollar gains and dollar losses. In these kinds 
of uotatiomil or nonart readings, the reader looks "through" the sign 
above to the information represented within the single frame of refer- 
ence of electrocardiograms or stock-market graphs. 

However, if the line in Figure 22 is read as an imaginative sketch of a 
mountain, placed in the context of a drawing exhibit in an art museum, 
we give the line an aesthetic reading in which the dcu^ih/ and color of 
the line and the color and texture of the page all communicate meaning 
within the multiple frames of reference of density, color, texture, a per- 
son's direct experience of other "texts" about mountains, and our 
imagination. In this poetic or art reading, the reader examines the sign 
itself as a nontransparent pattern in which every variation from thick- 
ness of the line to shade of color could ha\'c significance. The density of 
color and density of the line can be ignored in stock-market or electro- 
cardiogram trends, but in a poetic reading these issues of density, tex- 
ture, and eolor cannot be ignored. They might suggest the imaginati\-e 
image of snow c^r rocks on the mountains or the hazy perspecti\'e of a 
spectator standing far away from the mountain. 

Yet another difference between art and nonart is that art always has 
the personal signature of the "author" and nonart often does not. If the 
line in Figure 22 is a sketch, we will probably know the artist's name. If 
the line is the result o( an electrocardiogram test, then we know there 
will be no signature. The fact that the nonpoetic work has a com'en- 
tionali/ed notational system 'vUieaning "institutionalized" system) that 
governs references means that the work is m^t based on strictly indi\'id- 
ual authorship. Thus, stock reports, weather reports, and life insurance 
contracts are "authored" bv the extensi\‘e collaborations ot many peo- 
ple who constructed the notational systems of stocks, the weather, and 
legal contracts. These are not personal documents and, therefi^re, do 
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Fig. 22. Poetic or transactional? 

not typically have bylines or personal credit lines. A platoon march 
from the boat to the barracks will not have an author's signature, but a 
dance on stage often will, even if the dance is a platoon march. 

Sometimes the poetic work changes into a nonpoetic work and loses 
its signature. Contemporary maps do not now have author signatures, 
but old maps did. The old maps were, of course, not part of a notational 
system. In a re\'erse trend, at one time only a few news features had by- 
lines, but now many newspaper features and reports have bylines, sug- 
gesting an increasing public awareness of the influence of authorship 
on so-called information. In other words, newspaper reports, like po- 
etic works, have begun to raise issues oi personal intentions and 
rhetorical slant. 

Yet another difference between the poetic and the m)npoetic is the 
distinction between significance and information. Barthes gi\'cs us an 
example of this distinction in his response to a magazine photograph of 
a black French soldier drafted during the Algerian War (Barthes 1972, 
128). In my reading of Barthes, the photoi^raph-ns-wcss(\^c or iufonuatio)t 
tells us that the black French soldier is fighting in the Algerian War. But 
the plwh\^rnph-ns-a}ii^lc-of-visio}i — Ihe camera shot the soldier from 
beU)w — tells us the soldier's heroic s/yn/'/zon/a’ and infcrtcxtualiti/. In this 
last perspective, he is a heroic black soldier (Text 1 ) standing tall over all 
of us, being drafU^d and trained by the Western Furopean French (Text 
2) to defeat the Third World nation of Algeria (Text 3). In the first stance, 
the photograph is "read" as a transactional object with information, and 
in the last stance, the photograph is "read" as a poetic object with ironic 
intertextiial connections to culture and historv. In the first, we are an- 
chored in the notational references about occupations and ethnic iden- 
tity, and in the second, we an* engaged in an imaginativeamstniction of 
relationships and significance (a tricky difference, I admit). Both of these 
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readings depend upon a historical framework which makes these read- 
ings possible. Students will not find this history on their own through 
expressive reading. 

This shifting of our stance between the nonpoetic and pwetic, between 
infonnatkm and significance, between notationalitp and density of refer- 
ence, between no-sigfiature and signature, is a common way of being lit- 
erate in our postmodern world. My wife and I, painting our first home, 
were looking at the mess we had to clean up when we noticed that one 
paint rag suddenly looked like a possible painting. So we framed it, 
giving it a new context and form, and for years afterward were asked, 
'"Who is the painter?'" We had shifted the rag from its notational, prag- 
matic use as a paint rag — it absorbed paint — to its aesthetic use as an 
abstract "painting" or "work." The frame gave the paint blotches inter- 
textual "significance" and created the foim and institutional context 
which invited, one might say required, a poetic reading. If left on the 
floor of a garage, these "rags" would obviously not have invited such a 
reading. 

This critical difference between the pretend or imaginative reading 
(the poetic) and the "real" or informatic lal reading begins to develop 
as a distinction in children when at age three, a biological clock seems 
to trigger periods of play in which children experiment with signs and 
objects in games, distinguishing roughly between the "actual" (non- 
play) and "pretend" (play) (Vygotsky 1978, 96) and later evolving into 
the conventionalized distinction between the poetic/transactional and 
art /nonart. For example, in the preschool child's object-permanence 
games of peek-a-boo, hide-and-seek, and where-did-it-go, the child 
learns that if something is out of sight, it can still exist. In fact, not only 
may an object still exist, one can predict and guess with some accuracy 
wiiere the object is likely to reappear if it does reappear. Thus, the 
learning of object permanence — in other words, that the invisible is 
nevertheless actual — is one of the child's important steps toward de- 
veloping a distinction betw^een the imaginative and the real and, in 
fact, developing a wiiat-if or hypothesis-testing habit of mind. 

Around the age of nine the explosion of symbolic play in drawing 
stops, and a period of literalness begins in wiiich children become con- 
cerned about following the rules of "acluaT' life and copying "reality" 
Gardner reports the comment of Kay, age 9, that "I used to draw much 
belter. My drawings w’ere more interesting, but my perspective is three 
thousand tin'ies better now" (H. Gardner 1980, 143). The distinction 
betwven the imaginary and the "practical," belwven pretend and "ac- 
tual," between play and "serious," begins initially as a way to create a 
shelter for learning in wdiich the pretend /imaginary /play provides a 
no-risk setting for learning — in which mistakes cause no permanent 
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harm. One can, for example, play house or circus and, thereby, learn 
new ''adult" roles and their attendant ethical risks without getting seri- 
ously hurt. 

Later, the contrast between "pretend" and "actual" evolves into con- 
ventionalized poetic and transactional forms of cultural activity distin- 
guishing between museum paintings and police sketches, between 
literary dramas and television news footage, between dances and army 
marches — in other words, between the poetic and the transactional di- 
mensions. In all of this, pretense is a key principle of learning for all, 
providing a stance for entering new imaginative worlds, even giving 
us a stance from which to examine the structure of our own responses 
as wo pretend to watch ourselves as strangers. 

Yes, play and pretend readings give us a role for discovering things 
about ourselves which we do not know. In Box/s ami Girls: Superheroes iu 
the Doll Corner (1984), Vivian Paley, one of the nation's gifted teacher- 
researchers, describes what she discovered when she asked Franklin, a 
boy in her kindergarten class, to pretend to know how to share: 

Suddenly I recognize the difference betweeii telling a child he must 
share and saying instead, "Pretend you are a boy who knows how 
to share." The first method announces that a child has done some- 
thing wrong. "Pretend" disarms and enchants; it suggests heroic 
possibilities for making changes, just as in the fairv tales. (Pa lev 
1984 , 87 ) 

Similarly, when my wife md 1 were unable to engage our oldest child 
in a conversation about his first days at kindergarten, 1 suggested to 
him that we play a pretend game in which I would call him up on the 
telephone, as if I were his friend Tony, and ask him what happened at 
school. Then he told all — and more! 

Now let's examine how stance shifting might contribute to our read- 
ings of specific materials. To carry out this examination, 1 have col- 
lected and studied responses to the selection in Figure 23 from two 
classes at the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign and from 
eight groups of teachers in eight parts of the country. Both teachers and 
students start by saying that the calendar form suggests, at first, that 
the status of the document is nonliterary, but by the fourth line, most 
readers report that they recognize the possibility of a poetic reading be- 
cause they are seeing an emerging structure in which "roses" contrasts 
with "violets." This kind of binarv opposition does not seem accitlental 
to most readers because these oppositions suggest we are possibly be- 
ginning to read the outlines of a pattern of a literary intention, the pat- 
tern of a cultural code or story. Of course, a few readers ha\*e suggested 
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Oct. 1 Ad for female stenographer 

Oct. 4 Violets for new stenographer 

Oct 6 Week's salary for new stenographer 

Oct. Roses for stenographer 

Oct. 10 Candy for wife 

Oct. 13 Lunch for stenographer 

Oct. 15 Week's salary for stenograplier 

Oct. 16 Movie tickets for wife and self 

Oct. 18 Theater tickets for sleno and self 

Oct. 19 Ice cream sundae for wife 

Oct. 22 Mar\''s salary 

Oct. 23 Champagne & dinner for Mary & self 
Oct. 25 Doctor for stupid stenographer 
Oct . 26 M i n k s to 1 e f o r w i f e 

Oct. 28 Ad for male stenographer 



L700.00 

1.50 



1.00 

1.50 

45.00 

5.00 
.90 

7.00 

60.00 
1.20 

16.00 

.30 

75.00 

32.00 
375.00 



TOTAL EXPENSES FOR MONTI I 



$2,321.40 



Fig, 23. Calendar form of document. (Source: Rader 1974, 251. Used by per- 
mission of the University of Chicago Press.) 

that a transactional, nonpoetic reading is, of course, still possible be- 
cause we could use the calendar form as a source of information about 
changes in prices from one historical period to another, maybe from 
1974 to 1992. Remember: I am presenting this problem in the institu- 
tional context of an English class on a university campus, and I found 
this selection originally in a journal of literary criticism. This institu- 
tional context tends to invite a poetic reading. 

By the time we get to "theater tickets," almost all readers agree that 
the poetic reading seems clearly dominant. By then, the contrasts be- 
tween "violets" and "roses," "candy" and "roses," "mo\’ie tickets" and^ 
"theater tickets," "lunch" and "ice cream sundae" have established the 
text as having a particular poetic structure and as conveying an imagi- 
nati\'e experience. Students and teachers report that by the October 18 
line, thev recognize particular forms they have seen in other literary 
texts. Thev are, in some sense, recalling those other works and recon- 
structing them and their relationships to this text, moving from a narra- 
tive and descriptive reading to an expository reading. One reader, for 
example, asked why every c .le assumed the boss was male, and 
pointed to his own experience with a female boss who lived with a fe- 
male companion. These various reconstructions of the text begin to 
push out the boundary of a text's potential meaning as w'e collect other 
\'ersions. A kev teaching skill in a literature class is to kt'ep all of these 
possible readings before the whole class (Danger 1994). 
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One of the issues in these readings is where does meaning come 
from. Readers find that the distinction between '"violet"' and "roses/' 
for example, comes from their experiences and other texts (books, 
movies, TV) and that the distinction is culture-ridden. Knowing how to 
identify these two flowers as plants does not mean a student knows the 
cultural code represented by these two flowers. My students told me 
about how not knowing the code leads to problems. For instance, one 
voung man sent his girl friend a potted plant on Valentine's Day, com- 
plete with dirt and bug spray, and she understood this act as being dis- 
tinctly off the mark. Another young man reported sending roses to a 
friend, and she interpreted this act as going beyond the category of 
"mere friendship," something she did not want and something, she 
later discovered, he did not intend. 

Bv the end of the reading, a few readers are proposing a "pregnanev 
theory," insisting that "this storv is a fake" because from October 4 to 
October 25, the stenographer could not know whether or not she was 
pregnant. Some readers argue that she is suffering from some other 
physical problem. One student suggested that she might have gotten 
sick from "something else." Several suggest the secretary got attacked 
by the wife. One suggested the secretary attempted to attack the wife 
and lost. But most readers have a "pregnanev theory," and most agree 
that the period from October 22, when she is first called Mary, to Octo- 
ber 25 is not enough time for the pregnanev to be detected. However, 
this factual inconsistenev does not trouble most readers. Most readers 
read the selection for its storv \’alue and do not pav much attention to 
"factual" or iiotational accuraev- In fact, many readers claim that thev 
do not care about the notational accuracy of the pregnanev when other 
readers bring up the issue. 

A few readers insist, of course, that we could establish notaticMial ac- 
curaev bv adding nine months of calendar entries— say, 270. Objection, 
sav most of the other readers' 120? Objection, sav manv readers!!' 14. 
Fewer objections' Almost :‘\’eryone objects to correcting factual incon- 
sistencies bv adding manv more calendar entries because most people 
sav the "joke" of the storv will be lost. In other words, satisfving the re- 
quirements of a nonliteracv reading — adding enough da vs to satisfy 
the factual requirements of a "pregnancy theory" — destroys the liter- 
arv requirements. Brevitv is needed to make the joke work. The "joke," 
thev sav, depends upon a quick, short structure, a structure which ewn 
10 entries could destroy. Some have suggested lapses of time, skipping 
entries for a week. Man\' object to this. But a two-hmir joke is not 
funnv, no matter what! In summarv, those who insist on a notational 
svstem in an informational reading are vigorously opposed by other 
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readers who insist that we set aside issues of "believability" in order to 
enjoy the form — the joke, if you wilk In literature classes, aesthetic con- 
siderations can overwhelm "facts/' This is usually not the case in 
chemistry classes. 

This tension between a poetic and non poetic stance is only one of 
the reasons I like to use this calendar to explore issues of a literary read- 
ing with my students. There is also the problem of ethics. That is, in 
every instance where 1 hav'e tried this story, several students have 
raised questions about ethics. One asked, "Should we really laugh at 
this as a joke? After all, the boss hurt the secretary!" Another asked at 
another time, "Is it really funny? Whatever happened to the secretary? 
We leave her, after all, with a doctor and the narrator calling her 
stupid." "That's wrong!" said another. The form — the joke structure — 
seems to gi\'e us society's permission to laugh. But is the sexism of the 
situation really funny? Was it funny at one time? If so, what has 
changed? Should we as readers resist this "joke" because from one 
point of view the reading is so abhorrent? Many readings in English 
classes provide a similar test of our ethics. Remember Conrad and how 
uncomfortable we can feel about his racial and gender assumptions. Or 
remember Huck and how much he "sees" and does "not see" in racism. 
Should one historical period use its knowledge of racism and gender 
assumptions to judge another? The problem of ethics is pervasive in 
translation/critical English. 

The NRA was right, of course, about the story of Peter Rabbit. I had 
ne\*er noticed anv unfairness in our honoring such stories. The issue is, 
at bottom, ethical. Should we give Farmer Brown and the NRA its "day 
in court," a chance to put forward its views in our classroom? In our 
classroom, yes, I think we shiuild. In our NCTE awards, we have no 
such obligation. In the classroom, the NRA is likely to point out our 
meat-eating habits, our leather shoes, and some of our other contradic- 
tions with respect to animals. These challenges can teach us to play out 
the ethics of various roles, and literature, especially, gives us a chance 
to look at ourselves and our ethics as we shift trom the "pretend" to the 
"real," between the "real now" and the "unknowable future," between 
one historical period and another. Says Wayne Booth, "Many of the 
\'irt..es that we most honor are originally gained by practices that our 
enemies might call faking, our friends perhaps something like aspiring 
or emulating. We pretend tc') be scholars long before we can produce a 
piece of scholarship that is nc>t visibly faked. . . . We must fake — must 
practice — plaving the cello (sav) long before we can really play it, and 
each stage of improvement requires new levels of taking" (Booth 1988, 
25^^). The practice of pretense — c^f being a mock reader, of pretending— 
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is the way on^' learns various worldviews — the ethics of the presenta- 
tional/ironic/tough style, the ethics of the ''modern'' conversational 
style, the ethics of the intellectual/stuffy style, and the ethics of various 
points of view. And by pretending not to laugh at the "joke" above, we 
learn the ethics of those who have stopped laughing. 

And by pretending to see the story from Farmer Brown's point of 
view, we learn about our animal-dependent ways. Increasingly, in this 
postmodern world, aware of our multiple frames of reference through 
practice in stance shifting, selections like the story in the calendar have, 
for many readers, ceased to be funny or, at the very least, have become 
ambiguous experiences. At the end, we face the question of the ethics of 
our personal response. Stance shifting in the reading of literature, then, 
is a way to learn to read, to learn the multiple points of reference of our 
fellow citizens, and finally to learn about our own ethical commitments. 

In secondary English classes, a key difference between literary study 
in liccodiui^/ajHili/tic literacy and in tran^lntiofilcritical literacy is that stu- 
dents in a secondarv English class of translatkui/critieal literacy are 
asked to write imaginative literature and asked to describe the negotia- 
tions of meaning in the literary readings in the class discussions. These 
descriptions are like classroom ethnographies and show how the 
meaning of a story or poem is influenced bv the con\'ersational interac- 
tions in class. Students, then, are expected both to participate in class 
and in small-group discussions and at the same time to observe and to 
describe the negotiations of meaning in class. Examples of how a litera- 
ture class might be structured in this way ha\'e been elaborated upon 
bv David Bleich (1^88, 18b). 

In summary, then, one of the key differences between literature 
study in decoding /ana lytic literacy and in translation /critical literacy 
is that literature study in translation /critical literacy will at times in- 
\'olve the hcerary reading of what are typically regarded as nonliterary 
materials. For example, a secondary English class can "read'' the tenth- 
grade science book in the same way that such a class might read a short 
story, beginning with the questions "Who is speaking and when?" "Is 
the speaker reliable?" and "Who has the authorily to speak?" and mov- 
ing to "Who am I?'' "Who are we?" and "What are or are not the 'ob- 
jects' of knowledge in this world?" 1 experimented with this approach 
in a reading of a tenth-grade science book, which began one chapter 
with the following sentences: 

Neglecting friction, all bodies large and small, fall with the same 
acceleration. This, the i*iw of tailing, bodies, is a plnsieal paradox 
tor it contradicts the conclusion the average person might reach 
from general obser\ ations. 
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The first question was "Who is speaking and when?" or "Who is able to 
sav . . . 'all bodies, large and small, fall with the same acceleration' and 
'the law of falling bodies."' One question 1 put to students was "Could 
you think of yourself writing these sentences in this voice? Could you 
announce a law to others? Why? Why not?" This same kind of interro- 
gation can be applied to commercials, to editorials, to popular songs. 
This approach requires that English and English language arts take as 
their texts a wide variety of literature and public discourse. 

Th*^ introduction of a variety of texts to be read as literature and 
public discourse has changed somewhat the literary texts typically 
found in English classes. Recitation literaci/, remember, replaced ancient 
texts from Greece and Rome with Dryden, Bacon, Shakespeare, and 
other British works, and iiccodini^laual\/tic litcrac}/ added American liter- 
ature to K-12 English classes. Translntionlcritical litcrac}/ keeps much of 
the traditional literature (sec Applebee's [1989] survey of books used in 
secondarv classes), but it attempts to pair traditional texts with the 
contemporary \'oices of those who have been previously margirialized 
or excluded (Morrison, Wilson, and so forth). In addition, the transla- 
tion/critical literacy classroom adds public discourse, film, paintings, 
TV. personal diaries, and tapes. This mixture of forms helps students 
stretch their own abilities to express themseh'es in their own imagina- 
tive writing and to comprehend, appreciate, and criticize literary texts 
within the context of other cultural artifacts. Finally, the teacher en- 
courages (needs) di\*ersity of response, unlike the classrooms of decod- 
ing/analvtic literacy where the students aim for one reading, the one in 
the teacher's head (Applebee 1993). 





14 Style and Worldviews 
in Literature 
and Public Discourse 



Rationalists, wearing square hats, 

Think, in square rooms. 

Looking at the floor. 

Looking at the ceiling. 

They confine themselves 
To right-angled triangles. 

If they tried rhomboids. 

Cones, waving lines, ellipses — 

As, for example, the ellipse of the half moon — 
Rationalists would wear sombreros 

— Wallace Stevens 



In the classrooms of the new literacy of English and English language 
arts, students are engaged in literacy events: writing assignments em- 
bedded in the issues of the day; participating in a class discussion of 
two short stories; publishing a class nevespaper; conducting an opinion 
survey in the community; participating in the radio and TV perfor- 
mances produced, written, and taped by students; carrying out research 
projects examining language use in texts and in school neighborhoods; 
reviewing and critiquing one's learning as reflected in one's portfolio. 
They are explicitly studying patterns of language use in those events. 

All of these activities enable students to participate in society's lar- 
ger cultural conversations of which these events are a part. Says Gerald 
Graff: 



In sht>rt, rt'ading books with compreluMision, making arguments, 
writing papers, and making comments in a class discussion are 
s(jc/a/ activities. Thev involve entering into a cultural or disci- 
plinary coin ersation, a process not unlike an initiatii>n into a so- 
cialclub, (C;.Gratf LN2, 77) 

Within discussions of paired readings — Aninzin}^ Cnu r and Aniclin Hc- 
drlia. and / KiiOir W/n/ the Bird W///(/ iti the 

Wiilous and ClmrIottc>> We/^ or Wonuuf Wnrrior and /V/</c (///(/ Ihrjudkc, 

"Si\ Signituanl handsiMpes.” In Colloint hv VValKue Sti'vens. C'op\righl<0 

!^>2Luh 1 ri'iH’Wi'ii hv Ki‘pnnU*«l In* pennwMon ut Alfred KnopI, 

liu- 
2fO 
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to name four examples — students in English classes participate in the 
stories of literature and in conversations about those stories and, at the 
same time, are asked to step back and study the patterns of language 
use in those stories and conversations. 

This unified focus on participation in events with defined purposes 
and on observation and explicit study represents a shift in school in- 
struction away from decoding/analytic literacy. With its nearly exclu- 
swe focus on observation and explicit study of the steps in the 
reading/ writing processes and on the parts of the reading/ writing 
product, decoding /ana lytic literacy generally deempha sized participa- 
tion in communicative events. Applebee was one of those who led the 
shift to a new literacy organized around participation in events with 
authentic purposes; "'Because w'riting processes are a function of con- 
text and task, the current research emphasis on process may ultimately 
be as fruitless as the earlier emphasis on product. The most rewarding 
approaches to the study of writing may be those which include writing 
processes as strategies that are orchestrated in the course of a particular 
comnuinicati\'e event, with its own network of purposes and out- 
comes" (Applebee 1984, 187). 

Langer and Applebee also emphasized the importance of obscr\'a- 
tion and study — that we "\'iew the classroom as a community of schol- 
ars (or of scholars and apprentices) with its own rules of evidence and 
procedures for carrying the discussion forward. Students must learn, 
then, ncit onlv the "basic facts' anuind which the discussion is structured 
but the legal and illegal w'avs in which those facts can be mustered in 
thedisciplinarv community defined by the classroom" (Langer and Ap- 
plebee 1987, 150). 

Translation/critical literaev, therefore, is organized around appren- 
ticeships w4uch are situated first in communicative events requiring 
participation and second in peripheral contexts requiring the observa- 
tion and studv of language and '"facts" in those events (see Lave and 
Wenger 1991 ). What is a communicative ewnt? Communicati\ e events 
are defined first bv signs (Is the event verbal, visual, or action?), and 
second bv stance (Is the event literary or nonliterary?), speech events 
(Is the ewnt conversational, presentational, or academic?), modes (Is 
the event a narrative or a paradigmatic event?), and style (Is the world- 
view clear or ha/v^). What is a peripheral context? Peripheral contexts 
are located on the margins o\ these communicati\'e e\'ents, where stu- 
dents observe and studv the patterns of language (syntax, figures of 
speech), self- fa shilling (the universal in the particular and the per- 
specti\'es o\ individual gender, elhnicitv, race, and class), and tool use 
(distributed knowledge). 
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This chtipter will focus on different styles and their world\'iews to- 
ward various ideas (M. Myers 1981). In decoding/analytic literacy, 
worldviews or stylistic differences were usually discussed as "themes 
in literature." Ohmann has suggested, however, that in English, we 
need some simple yet broad way to talk about how "worId\iews" 
shape ideas — where these themes came from — because we need to 
"sketch out to some purpose competing ways of conceptualizing ac- 
tion, mind, the past, caiK^e, space, society, etc " (Ohmann 1971, 70). 
Stylistic differences are one wav of talking about the different world- 
views which shape ideas: "A style, like a culture or climate of opinion, 
sets up a horizon of expectation, a mental set, which registers devia- 
tions and modifications with exaggerated sensitivity In noticing rela- 
tionships, the mind registers tendencies. The history ot art is lull of 
reactions that can only be understood in this way" (Gombrich 60). 

Lanham, calling style one of our moti\'es for eloquence, one of the 
reasons behind our way of talking, has, like Ohmann, argued that we 
should begin "admitting stylistic self-consciousness into the commu- 
nity of human thinking and feeling" (Lanham 1976, 26). In order to 
admit style into the knowledge structures consciously studied in K-12 
schools, we need a coherent framework for different styles and their 
wc')rld\'iews. How are we to describe such a framework? Most scholars 
of stvle have used contrasting dhnensions to define a framework for 
stvle. For example, Martin joos (1962) used the contrasts between for- 
mal and informal, frozen and consultative, and John Carroll (1960) 
used pairs of contrasting adjectives: personal-impersonal, ornamented^ 
plain, abstract-concrete, serious-humorous, and characterizing-narrat- 
ing. Using these contrasting pairs, Carroll created a style scale which 
judges were asked to use to rank differences of style among selected 
authors. For example, judges were asked to use a scale much like the 
following one (mv paraphrase of Carroll's scale) to describe whether a 
writer had a plain or an ornamented style: 

CV,.anKM.tod I ‘M M l>lmn ■ 

(I’ut a check on degree of trait) 

This scale worked well enough, but it turns out that a style scale 
probably needs more than two categorical dimensions. Two categories 
usuallv leave something important out, and Carroll, for example, is, on 
his scale, leaving out "elaborated." "Ornamented" is attempting to see 
things which are ha/v and unclear, lending Icnvard the gothic, and 
"elaborated" is the flourish of impersonal points of view attempting to 
explain that which is being clear! \' lighted, lending toward the aca- 
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demic. The scale 1 am proposing has fi\^e categories — gothic expres- 
sionism; sweet impressionism; tough/ nei tral; realistic journalism; 
elaborated rationalism. 

Different dimensions or points on a style scale often ox'crlap. One ex- 
ample of overlap occurs in the scales of Miles and Auerbach. Josephine 
Miles (1967) has proposed that the dimensions of style be organized 
around parts of speech — \'erbs (predicative), modifiers (adjectival), and 
conjunctions (the connecti\'e subordi native), while Auerbach (1953) has 
suggested distinguishing styles through examples of the great works: 
the classical (the 0(/i/ssci/), the Biblical (the Old Testament), and the sub- 
jective. For Miles, the predicative emphasizes action, as does Auer- 
bach's Old Testament; the connectivc-subordinati\'e emphasizes order 
and logic, as does Auerbach's classical; and finally, Miles's adjectival 
St vie is \'cry similar to Auerbach's subjecti\'e style. 

In another example of overlap, "clarity" often tends to be associated 
with the "impersonal" because the "highly personal" is often associ- 
ated with language only a few people can understand. The stylistic 
shift from "babble" to "geometry" in La n ham's se\'en -point scale 
below, for example, is generally associated with the shift from the un- 
clear and personal to the clear and impersonal*: 

— babble 
— religious cliant 
— Henry James 

— neutral reportage 

— Hemingway 
— telegraphese 

— geometry (1. an ham I^7h, 23) 

Lanham's seven-point scale captures the personal-impersonal and 
clear-unclear dimensions of style, both emphasized by joos and Car- 
roll, but what is left out of Lanham's description, as Lanham himself 
notes, is the author's effort to hide eloquence, producing a transparent 
style, or to slunv eloquence, producing an opaque style. Therefore, in 
addition to the several vertical dimensions abo\’e, Lanham proposes to 
add to these dimensions an interacting horizontal dimension (see Fig- 
ure 24) with the transparent, plain, and unadorned style at one end, 
and the opaque, ornamented, and elaborate at the other end. Lanham, 
fearing the power of decoding/analvtic literac\''s demands for claritv, 
wants us l('> give due respect io bolh ends of the scale where language 
ma\ have difterent degrees ot dilticultv: "Selt-conscicnis posturing [the 
optK]iu' stvlel attempts to kec*p faith with dramatic reality. . . . 1-rom a 
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rhetorical point of view, transparent language seems dishonest, false to 
the world" (Lanham 1976, 28). These new distinctions do not, of 
course, cure any problems of overlap. On any stylistic scale, including 
the one in Figure 24, there will be styles which fall between the cate- 
gories or points on the scale. 

Third, in addition to having overlap and more than two categories, 
an adequate framework of style will often have, a midpoint, and this 
midpoint is usually Lanham's transparent or neutral language. Barthes 
(1979), for example, proposed a zero (0) or neutral point on his style 
scale, and this "zero-degree writing," as Barthes called it, attempts to 
be factual and plain — what Lanham calls "transparent" or "neutral re- 
portage." "Zero-degree writing" is a style which pretends it is not 
there. Style, of course, presents a screen through which one views the 
world — as personal or impersonal, as clear or unclear, as plain or orna- 
mented — and the stylistic pretense that the screen is not there — is, in 
fact, zero — is a convenient center point being pulled in the other two 
directions (see Figure 24). 

Fourth, style dimensions, in addition to being labeled with nouns 
and adjectives, can be "personified" as different voices representing a 
set of values which act as screens for looking at the world and shaping 
the ideas of that world. Walker Gibson (1966) has proposed that style be 
understood as three voices — tough, sweet, and stuffy — and Chris An- 
derson (1987, 55) has su^g-'^ted that style be understood as the differ- 
ence between a voice of purposeful rhetorical silence and a voice of 
talkativeness. Both Gibson and Anderson suggest that these stylistic 
masks or personae represent a screen through which people represent 
their values about language — its limits and its successes — and their val- 
ues about knowledge — what can be known, what cannot. In the class- 
room, teachers often use value-laden popular figures to characterize the 
voice of a particular style. For example, the different voices on the scale 
can be illustrated by Bela Lugosi (also Frankenstein), the prototypical 
\'oice in popular culture for the scary, the gothic, and the opaque; Ann 
Landers (later. Dr. Ruth), the prototypical voice in pop culture of sweet 
impressionism, always friendly, often comic; Clint Eastwood (also 
Humphrey Bogart), the "just-the-facts-ma'am" \'oice of tough, zero 
writing, always noncommittal, often tight-lipped; Margaret Mead (til so 
Albert Einstein), the prototypical voice of the super-brain, the academic, 
always super rational, often talkative; and Connie Chung (also Ed 
Bradley), the protypical journalist voice of realism and newspaper re- 
ports, always descripti\’e, usually accurate (M. Mvers 1^81, 28-2^). 

h>ye, for example, has suggested that different kinds of heroes repre- 
senl different \’iews toward the world and that "|f|ictions . . . may be 
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classified ... by the hero's power of action, which may be greater than 
ours, less or roughly the same" (Frye 1957, 33), Some historical periods 
view the world with "irrational combinations," where magic and the 
other-worldly "run" the world. This world has either the Egyptian 
Sphinx as hero, an impossible combination of man and animal, or a Ro- 
mantic human hero who talks to animals and jumps rivers. Other his- 
torical periods view the world with "super-rational" assumptions, 
where heroic men run the world with their reason, logic, and theories. 
Other periods view the world with ironic detachment, adopting the 
perspective of the anti-hero, the detached man. Still others adopt a 
mimetic or comic perspective (Frye 1957, 33-67), using either the aver- 
age, reasonable man as comic hero or using the average person who is 
like us as an everyday hero. Four of Frye's heroes represent, in many 
ways, the ideas behind the five styles on the scale in Figure 24. On that 
scale, Frye's comic or everyman hero hovers between the magical, 
mythic hero and the anti-heroic hero of "zero-degree writing," and his 
reasonable hero hovers between the anti-hero and the super hero of the 
logical and intellectual. In Figure 24, Frye's mythic and legend heroes, 
who have more power than we do, are combined into one, the gothic 
and otherworldly, and the worldly hero, who is like us, is divided into 
the comic and the above-average reasonable hero. 

Instead of voices or heroes, Abrams proposes a scale shifting be- 
tween instruments of perception — between mirrors, which claim to re- 
flect what is there, and lamps, which claim to show the world in 
diffeient shades of light (Abrams 1953, 30-69). Zero-degree writing, for 
example, holds up to the world a mirror which gives us clean, sharp, 
neutral images, very simply stated, and realism holds up to the world a 
mirror showing more of the world's historical details and personal 
complexities, very accurately stated. The cracked mirror gives us the 
image of the gothic world, and the enhanced mirror gives us the struc- 
tured, elaborated world c^f the academic. In Figure 24, each of these 
mirrors has a comparable lamp, showing the world in different shades 
of light. Each kind of lamp or mirror represents a set of values through 
which humans can know about their world. 

The scale in Figure 24 inci^rporates these four points of contrasting 
dimensions, a midpoint, voices, more than two categories. In the middle 
of all styles in Figure 24 is the "tough style" (VV. Gibson l^)(i6) — what 
Barthes (1979) calls "writing degree zero" — which excludes journal- 
ism's emphasis on complete details and the Ann Lander's emphasis on 
exclamations and enn^ticMial expressitms. Truman Capote, Ernest Hem- 
ingway, Shirlev Jackson, and Emilv Dickinson, who are tenigh writers, 
hold up to the world an impersonal mirror which gives us the sharp. 
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clear outline of things as they appear in a clean, clear light which never 
retlects glare or haze or dark. In hi Cold Blood, Capote describes a mur- 
der scene as follows: 

The detective inm’ed from room to room. He had toured the house 
many times; indeed, he went out there almost everyday... The tele- 
phones, their wires still severed, were silent. The great quiet of the 
prairies surrounded him. He could sit in Herb's parlor rocking 
chair, and rock and think. (Capote 1963, 132-33) 

Here are bare details, only a few, not the full details of a newspaper re- 
port. Here are short, no-talk sentences, not the loquaciousness of other 
styles, 

Hemingway is one of those neutral, zero-degree writers who, says 
Mark Schorer, believes dignity is the stiff upper lip in the face of noth- 
ingness and who con\ evs this toughness in a style which eliminates 
wonder and innocence: "When these sentences are long, they are long 
because of ccu^rdinating conjunctions, aud< and huts, which suggest that 
the several elements in the sentence have equal importance or unim- 
pc^rtance, exactly as the story tells us that everything has equal \ alue, 
therefore no \ alue" (Schorer 1950, 426), Walker Gibson, after an analy- 
sis c^f selected passages from "tough" speakers, estimates that moncv 
syllables are used o\ er se\ enty percent of the time (W, Gibson 1966, 
136). In the notalk, tough style, there is no justice, only events; there is 
no loir, only relationships. 

To the left of "writing degree zero" in Figure 24 is the s\veet, con\'er- 
sational stvle (W, Gibson 1966), the style c')f Ann Landers, Ann Lan- 
der^ — who is an\'thing but tough — is infc'jrmal, genial, as if the reader 
and the narrator were equals, Ann Landers, who is definitely mc'jre 
talkative than Truman Capote and Emily Dickinson, can be heard in the 
sweet voice of the TV' commercial, in Erma Bcmi beck's columns in True 
Co//f(‘ss/b/;s, or in the voice of speakers like Salinger's Holden Caulfield, 
I'hese voices in\ ile you into a close, personal exchange, into an intimate 
acquaintance, as an equal who accepts the narrator's values. Walker 
Gibson calls this modern voice a "sweet" stvle, which is fragmentary at 
times, using different dialects, somewhat irregular in rhythm, and 
which aim*^ for e\ ervdav speech and a good-buddy relationship tc’ the 
reader, always acknowledging in a coiu’ersational perspecti\’e the un- 
certainly, the looseness, the fragmentary quality of modern life: 

A tew ot the writer's obvic>us attempts to echo a conversational 
time in Dial parai;iaph lan be quicki\’ sumiUtiri/ed. C'ontracti‘»ns 
(letA). C olloCjUiali'>ms (well . .the next tellow ). Some \er\ short 
seiUences C apitali/ation in an eftort to place an inniical turn on a 
big l at Abstraction ( Truth)- an ettort that isot uuirse much e.isitT 
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to accomplish with the actual voice. Italics {except, like t/iiii!), again 
in mimicry of the way one speaks in conversation. And so on. The 
purpose of such devices, to compensate for the loss of oral intona- 
tion, is strictly speaking impossible to achieve. If only you were 
here 1 could srn/ all this to you! (W. Gibson 1%2, 105) 

Some readers, of course, may refuse to accept the value assumptions of 
this style, turning away from the intimacy, the looseness. In this style of 
sweet impressionism, justice is a hazy concept but a "warm" feeling, 
and loz^e is a wonderful feeling, beyond explanation but something to 
talk about, a lot. 

On the far left in Figure 24 is Bela Lugosi's style, the mystical, dark, 
uncertain, gothic style of Edgar Allan Poe's characters or Shelley's 
Frankenstein. These talkers, too, are more talkative than Capote or 
Dickinson, and not as intimate and sweet as Ann Landers. Shelley sees 
the world with lamps of dark, hazy light, and Ann Landers sees the 
world with lamps of bright light with a somewhat hazv focus. Some- 
where between Bela Lugosi's "gothic" and Ann Landers' "sweet" is 
Joan Didion, who gives us the images of dark, mindless murder with a 
personal "you," a world somewhere between the everyday gas stations 
in the world of Ann Landers and the hazy, frightening holdups in the 
world of Bela Lugosi: "to imagine the audience for whom [such mur- 
derous images! are tailored, maybe you need to have sat in a lot of 
drive-ins vourself, to have gone to school with boys who majored in 
shop and worked in gas stations and later held them up" (Didion 1979, 
101). Didion, like many writers, shows some variation in her style. In a 
few wc^rks, she writes like Capote, who has a tough, zero-degree style, 
but most frequently she moves o\'er to a point between Bela Lugosi 
and Ann Landers. In the world of Bela Lugosi, juMicc is irrational and 
accidental when it happens, and love is accidental or improbable be- 
cause the world is too dark, too threatening. 

The fourth style is the logical, explanatory, intellectual style at the far 
right o( the scale in Figure 24 — what Walker Gibson (19bh) calls the 
stuffv style. Unlike the gothic style, the academic uses lamps with clear, 
focused light. The gothic attempts, of course, to light up the dark and 
fails — all remains uncertain and mvsterious — and the academic style 
attempts io cast light on the world and succeeds, rewaling the devel- 
oped logic and order of things or, in some cases, the difficulty of our 
own logic. This stvle is the structured, elaborated style (W. Gibson 
19hb) of rationalist writers like Winston Churchill or William James or 
Margaret Mead or I lumen lane Austen and I lenry |anu“- (see aKo 
Auerbach 1933; J. Miles I907). This elaborated, logical style uses con- 
trols and conventions which bu* materials away from the sc^- 

called "realistic" flow of events — the journalistic discowry of life's 
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details — and away from the conversational intimacy of the sweet style 
and toward distance and the logical forms illuminating the connections 
and the causes and effects of the world. Some students often think this 
style is "too difficult/' "too abstract/' a violation of the requirements 
for simple clarity. But in this style justice can be explained, its logical 
connections clearly revealed. Love, too, can be analyzed as a cause-ef- 
feet sequence, the result of psychological causes. 

The academic does not aim for simple clarity. Lanham insists that 
"the dogma of clarity is based on a false theory of knowledge" (L n- 
ham 1974, 19). Obscurity can result from the attempt to explain all. One 
of Lanham's interesting examples is a layoff letter from a college offi- 
cial who avoids simple clarity to "hide" or "soften the blow" of the lay- 
off. The letter itself is a good example of the rationalist and the 
academic explaining all the connections, all of the causes and effects, 
the logic ot it all. 

As Lanham obser\^es, the style of the rationalist and the academic is 
not always the worldview one needs to get work done. Joseph Williams, 
although insisting that clarity is one of the first principles of good writing, 
also gi\'es us some excellent examples of how unclear writing is shaped 
by one's worldview, one's clear sense of rhetorical purpose (J. Williams 
1989, 24—25). One very contpelling example of the potential and limits of 
"clarity" in different contexts is Williams's contrast of Lincoln's Gettys- 
burg address and Lincoln's second inaugural address (see j. Williams 
1986). The first is clear and classically structured, claiming large princi- 
ples for the Civil War, an example of the intellectual and the logical. The 
second is purposefullv unclear, ornamented, almost opaque, attempting 
to soften the wounds of the war by not stating North-South differences 
explicitly and clearly, avoiding connections (see Wills 1992). 

The fifth style is the informational worldview of Neivsxeeek and 
Steinbeck. This is the style of the journalist-realist, the world of Jane 
Tauley or Ed Bradley, who believes the world can be described clearly 
but not without accidental and irrational elements. The purpose of the 
knowledgeable, academic writer, of course, is to remove the accidental 
and irrational, to describe the world as logical and fitting some theory 
or overall structure. The purpose of the journalist is to give a report of 
what happened, not all of its logical connections. For the journalist, jii^- 
tire is an event surrounded by claims of a larger ethical purpose. The 
same is true of love. It is an e\'ent surrounded by claims of logical con- 
nections. 

Now, let's examine the uses of ti\is framework for style. 

The style of the journalist-innocent is the style ot e\ er\day mimesis 
or simple "iXMlism," a style which imitates the world as "seen," which 
holds both a lighted "lamp" and a clear "mirror" up to the world. The 
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''mirror"' reports what is there, and the "lamp" adds background and 
history. John Steinbeck and Walter Cronkite (Jane Pauley and Ed 
Bradley) are realists, and the scale provides a simple way to explain to 
students how a John Steinbeck or Walter Cronkite talks and thinks. But 
some students do not like playing the role of the innocent Walter 
Cronkite who asks people dozens of questions, as if he did not know 
many things. For these students, question asking is a public admission 
of vulnerability, and they, for whatever reason, are not prepared for 
that admission. For them, the authoritative voice of the academic, or 
the tough voice of Hemingway, or the sweet talk of impressionism may 
be far more comfortable than the realism of the prototypical journalist. 

Let me illustrate this problem with a story. We were sitting in a cir- 
cle, ten high school students and I, listening intently to a student read 
aloud her narrative about her first airplane trip, in which she flew from 
San Francisco to Hong Kong to visit her grandmother, with a one-night 
stopover in Tokyo. She described the parts of the airplane's interior, her 
view out the airplane window, the light, the blackness, the stop in 
Hawaii, and then her exploration of her hotel room during her Tokyo 
stopo\'er, looking in all the drawers, describing the postcards, the sta- 
tionery, the menus, and the tourist brochures. When she finished her 
reading, the students began their editing comments, the first asking, 
"Why don't vou drop that stuff about postcards, stationery, and other 
things?" and a second chiming in, "Those parts tell us zip." The writer 
immediately shrugged, "O.K., I'll take those parts out." 

My spirits dropped. The problem here is that the young writer did 
not know whv she had given us that information about the flight, the 
parts of the airplane's interior, the hotel postcards and stationery. 
She did not have enough understanding of her role in the story as a 
journalist-innocent-abroad to support her intuition about the post- 
cards, the stationery, the menu, the brochures. A couple of students 
and 1 asked the writer to keep those parts. We suggested that she 
gave us those pieces not as information, which we might use if we 
planned a trip to Tokyo, but as descriptions of a narrator who was 
the wide-eyed innocent-abroad, who explored like a curious journal- 
ist the world's assumed order, and who looked for that order in all 
the parts of her new surroundings. One or two of us had even had 
similar experiences — for example, going around opening all the 
drawers in a new hotel room and then telling others about it. We 
urged her not to drop the postcards and the other hotel-rocnn details 
because they were an expression of her wonder, her faith in the 
world's order, her kind ol journalist faith that the world can be 
known. In fact, without that faith, she would have drawn back from 
her new surroundings. She would not have reached out. 
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Several students in the group kept insisting that the postcards did 
not add anything; they were not efficient details. From one point of 
view, these students were correct. The postcards did not, in fact, add 
any essential information about geography or the calendar of the trip. 
The postcards did, however, add to the worldview, the style of the 
story — that is, the details added to the portrait of the journalist-inno- 
cent-abroad. In Walker Gibson's (1950) terms, those students who ob- 
jected to the details did not want to play the role of the mock reader 
who was required to be sympathetic to the wide-eyed journalist-inno- 
cent-abroad. In fact, they may have felt that the role of the mock reader 
sympathizing with the journalist-innocent challenged their personal 
sense of their ov\m "sophistication" or allowed others to see them play- 
ing the vulnerable role of journalist-innocent. In other words, these 
readers might not look in the hotel drawers, even though they wanted 
to, because they were afraid someone might see their innocence and, 
thus, their vulnerability. In addition, they might not ask questions like 
a typical journalist because these questions may reveal or suggest their 
innocence. Whatever their reasons, they did not want to be caught 
dead endorsing the worldview of the wide-eyed journalist-innocent. 

The five styles in Figure 24 ask readers to enter a particular world- 
view with a particular attitude toward the world's "order," its causes 
and effects, and one would expect readers to recognize their own ac- 
ceptance or resistance to these various worldviews, just as students rec- 
ognize their acceptance or rejection of the journalist's investigation in 
the hotel story. 1 have tested this hypothesis of student acceptance or 
rejection by putting at the front of the classroom different magazines 
with several different styles and assumptions (Sporfs Uliu>tratcd, /Mysf/V 
Mai^nziuc, True Ct)///ess/t>//s, Dragnet Magazine, Atlantic Monthh/, and Sci- 
entific American). The magazines are themselves simplifications of the 
worldviews of the gothic and other-worldly, the casual and the impres- 
sionistic, the mimetic and realistic, the anti-heroic and zero-degree writ- 
ing, and the super-rational and intellectual. Simplifications, yes, but they 
are a start. They help us summarize competing ways of conceptualizing 
causes, effects, the scene before us, the impact of individual action. 

Notice here that 1 am trying to complicate the problem of clarity in 
writing by contextualizing the uses of clarity. 1 am also trying to deal 
with the problem of the separation of composition instruction, in which 
decoding /ana lytic literacy emphasized generic efficiency and simple 
clarity, from literary and literature instruction, which emphasized con- 
textualizing clarity and difficulty. In the world of decoding/analytic lit- 
eracy, as Edward Corbett has noted, "literary texts w'ill more often than 
not serve as a distraction from, rather than a promoter of, the objectiws 
of a writing course" (Corbett 1983, 183). Lanham has made the same 
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point, arguing that in the composition classes of decoding/ analytic liter- 
acy, vve have taught a transparent theory of language in w'hich composi- 
tion is efficient communication, and then, in the first literature courses, 
the "resolute insistence on transparent prose gives way to a symbiotic ex- 
change in which a prose surface both creates the reality beneath and in 
turn is affected by it" (Lanham 1983, 19). Both literature and composition 
need to study language as shaping reality and being shaped by it. 

The magazines of pop culture are an area where the principles of com- 
position and literature can be brought together. My experiment with 
these magazines is an attempt to make the patterns of language the visi- 
ble screens through which we view the world. By asking students to ex- 
plain which magazines they would read and not read while waiting in a 
crowded checkout line at the local grocery store, I have found that the 
students reveal much understanding about the conventions governing 
the stvle of different \^oices. They know that the voice of True Confessious, 
ft^r example, calls for readers who believe in establishing a conversa- 
tional, casual, personal relationship with a "sweet" narrator who ex- 
poses private feelings through casual impressions and fragmented 
memories which are often comic. The students know that if one were 
seen reading True Coufessio)is in the checkout line in a grc>cery store, one 
would probably be marked as someone who was emotion-driven and 
seeking intimate, casual, possibly comic details about the ib'k s of others. 

The readers of Sports Ilhistruteii, on the other hand, are marked as in- 
formation-driven, like the young lady going to Hong Kong, a journal- 
ist-innocent who wants to know more about things. The readers of 
Sports lllustratcii are expected to be fairly impersonal and well-orga- 
nized consumers of news and journalism and are expected to be 
broadly interested in the everyday culture of the world. They are also, 
of course, sports fans. (They also wonder whether the journalist's mask 
is slipping.) The readers of Sciimtific Awcriavi, however, play the intel- 
lectual roles of those who want to know rational cause-and-effect, logi- 
cal connections, the theoretical forms of things. These readers are 
interested in analysis and explanation, why things happen, not just in- 
formation about what happened. 

But Mystic Ma^azhie readers are, like the fans of Edgar Allan Poe, 
recognized as seekers after the irrational, the emotionally charged but 
hazilv uncertain. These readers like magic magazines and other types 
of science fiction with wildly improbable stories of monsters and elves, 
Frankenstein and E.T, being notable examples. These readers like 
watching a sweet speaker like Ann Landers or a rationalist like Albert 
Einstein stumble across a monster like Frankenstein and descend into 
an opaque, ha/y language. 
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Finally, the readers of Dra^iwt Magazine are attracted to the plain, 
tough, "just-the-facts-ma'am"' world of the hard-boiled detective who 
keeps everything at a distance and claims only to hold up a mirror to 
the world, who retreats to a clean, well-lighted place and maintains an 
anti-heroic stance toward the world. 

We, as English teachers, have all had students who resisted one style 
or another. We have had students who wanted to know why Poe did 
not tell us the name (and address?) of the person wearing the masque 
of red death. These kinds of readers read Poe as if he wrote for 
Newsweek magazine, as if Poe were a journalist instead of a seeker after 
magic and the other-worldly. If such readers would allow themselves 
to be the mock readers Poe asks for, they would release themselves to 
the experience of the unexpected, the mysterious, the world of the 'The 
Tell-Tale Heart," "The Fall of the House of Usher," and, of course, Mj/s- 
tic Ma^^azinc. Names and addresses are not that important in Poe's 
world of the hazy and the irrational, and asking for the details of real- 
ism is a resistance to Poe's style. 

Of course, we have also had students who asked just the right ques- 
tions, like the one who asked me, "Do I have to use a lot of details for 
every little thing, the way this book says Hemingway does it?" The stu- 
dent was sitting at his desk with his composition text open to a selec- 
tion from Hemingw'ay's "The Big Two-Hearted River," The text said 
that the passages on cooking the fish were good examples of how writ- 
ers use details to show sight, sound, smell, and so forth. 1 noticed for 
the first time that the text had turned the Hemingway selection into an 
exercise to teach students to use detail about everything — as if all writ- 
ers should always go around asking themselves how does every little 
thing smell, taste, look, feel, sound. But, of course, not nil writers 
should do that. 

Furthermore, not even Hemingway did it. The impulse toward the 
details of things is the impulse of the journalist-realist who seeks the 
accurate information that shapes the world, Hemingway does not use a 
journalistic style. Hemingway's few, elaborated details are well se- 
lected. For Flemingway, the details about cooking fish are talk to escape 
from talk, not a journalistic report. In fact, the details about cooking fish 
are surrounded by a plot and scene for which wo have fio information, 
no "opening of furniture drawers" as happened in the journalist's pur- 
suit in the hc^tel scene. In "The Big Two-Hearted River," Fleming way's 
main character concentrates on the immediate, sensory details of the 
cooking tish in order to escape from the journalist's details about what 
happened in all the other possible details of the story and to ignore the 
academic's questic»ns about whether human experience has any order 
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or logic. Barthes, using Camus as his example, describes how this neu- 
tral style differs from that of the journalist: 

It would bo accurate to say that it is a journalist's writing, if it were 
not precisely the case that journalism develops, in general, optative 
or imperative (that is, emotive) forms. The new neutral writing 
takes its place in the midst of all of those ejaculations and judg- 
ments, without becoming involved in any of them; it consists pre- 
cisely in their absence. (Barthes 1979, 76) 

In the historical setting of ’The Big Two-Hearted Riv^er/' Heming- 
way's character has just returned from the world's first World War, in 
which almost everyone's theory about morality, justice, and truth has 
been destroyed. The character in the Hemingway story uses the tough 
style to speak for those who have lost their faith in the world's order. 
The character also uses these few details to speak for those who resist 
their curiosity about the details of things a^'.d who turn to a few^ of the 
sensory, concrete details of the cooking fish as a w'ay to escape all the 
other details of life, as a way to find a safe haven in a few^ details of 
something — in this case, fishing and open-fire cooking. Heiningw'ay's 
ironic, tough style becomes a code of escape, of noncommitment. 

Whv doesn't the narrator tell us all of this? He does, in a way; he 
does it in the whole collection of stories in fn Our Tiutc. In these stories, 
the narrator describes his lost faith in the w^orld's order and in a 
talkative intellectual world. In Farewell to Hemingway says 

that words like "glory" and "honor" "were obscene beside the con- 
crete names of villages, numbers of roads, the names of rivers, the 
numbers of regiments and dates" (qtd. in Fussell 1975, 21). Says Paul 
Fussell, "In the summer of 1914 no one would have understood wdiat 
on earth he was talking about" (Fussell 1975, 21). According to Fussell, 
this was not just an American experience. Other parts of the world had 
also lived through the same historical experience and developed the 
same worldview and style: 

I am saying that there seems to be one dominating form of modern 
understanding; that it is essentially ironic; and ...|that| it originates 
largely in the application of mind and memory to the events of the 
Great War. (Fussell 1975, 35) 

For both American and British soldiers. World War 1 was a jarring expe- 
rience in which the tough style of "no talk" was a way out— out of the 
GrcMt War and out of a worldwide economic depression. Readers of 
this literature are asked to play the role of those who give themselves 
over to a tough, no talk, anti-intellectual, anti-journalislic style — the 
style, in other words, of Hemingway, Fmily Dickinson, Camus, Mike 
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Hammer. To understand this style, students need the historical setting, 
the text-on-text, which Fussell or others provide. 

One learns style by looking out at the writing, painting, and sculp- 
ture of others in a historical setting, not by looking closely at one's o\vn 
writing. In fact, comments about style should probably be withheld 
when talking about the writing of individual students. Let me illustrate 
with two examples. Several years ago, a piece of my own writing was 
returned with a note saying, in part, 'The voice rings ti*uf because it is 
part of a man presented as rugged, in straight-forward, even stark 
prose." I was taken aback for a moment. 1 had become so deeply in- 
volved in the writing of that piece that 1 had thought of the speaker as 
myself. I had viewed the writing as an attempt to set aside some of my 
own reflex moods and feelings about a particular subject and to find 
what I thought was true about both myself and the subject. To be told 
that the voice in my writing was "a man presented as" was to suffer a 
momentary feeling of emptiness of role-playing: Who was I anyway? 

This experience brought home to me how many times 1 have made 
the same mistake with students: "Your voice here is a person \vho — 

Your pers('ma is that of the wide-eyed innocent You remind me of 

Kurt Vonnegut. . . The last example triggers my memory of a student's 
face, quizzical and hurt. When teachers say such things to young peo- 
ple, thev rob them of a sense of self. To approach pieces of student \vrit- 
ing as if thev were examples of students role-playing the voices of 
other writers is to emptv the writing of the levels of meaning in the 
contextualized voice and to demean students' efforts to understand 
their experiences. In summary, then, style is a way of understanding 
the patterns or worldviews of different writers or artists, but comments 
about style should probably be withheld when talking about the work 
of individual students. 

One wav to examine style in the classroom is to try Phyllis Brooks's 
(1^73) approach to imitation. In this approach, students are asked to 
imitate a passage from a particular author, say the following passage 
from William Faulkner, whose style 1 would place somewhere between 
the realism of Steinbeck and the rationalism of Winston Churchill: 

Behind the Mnokohoiise that summer, Kinvxo and I had a li\ ing 
map. Although Vicksburg was just a hani nl of chips from the 
woodpile and the River a trench scraped into the packed earth 
with the point of a hoe, it (ri\ er, cit\', and terrain) liwd, possessing 
even in miniature that ptmderable though passiv e recalcitrance ol 
topographv which outweighs artillery, against which the mi>st bril- 
liant of victories and the most tragic of defeats are but the loud 
noises of a moment. (Baulkner D3H, ^) 
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Students are asked to underline the words they intend to change in 
their rewrites, leaving untouched the connective prepositions, conjunc- 
tions, and verbs. Then they rewrite the passage, often drawing on per- 
sonal experience: 

On top of the garage every spring, Vince and Bud had a flagpole. 
Although "Old Glory" was just a torn sheet from the mending bas- 
ket, and the pole assembled from leftover beanpoles nailed to- 
gether with Daddy's hammer, it (flag and pole) stood, providing 
even in its shabbiness that symbolic though limited means of com- 
munication which proclaims patriotism, by which the largest of 
nations and the most timid of peoples are still identified in a mo- 
ment. (M. Myers and Gray 1983, 17) 

In the school vard that fall, Cathy and he had a torrid affair. Al- 
though sex was but a dream on the horizon, and love a bargain 
struck between the enamoured pair with the delicacy of a detente, 
it (sex, lo\'e, and relationship) flowered, obeying even in quietude 
that forceful though nebulous passion of youth that withstands 
parents, against which the most stubborn of attacks and the most 
humble of pleas are but the inconsequential mutterings of a substi- 
tute teacher. (M. Myers and Gray 1983, 17) 

The reading aloud and drafting of these passages helps develop the 
students' "ear" for style. And an "ear," as 1 have argued earlier, is part 
of understanding. 

The different categories of style ha\'e some overlap with speech 
e\'ents, but style is not the same as speech events. The style of sweet 
impressionism is always conversational, and the style of tough talk is 
usually presentational. The style of the rationalist is either an aca- 
demic or a presentational speech event, and the mimetic-journalistic is 
either presentational or conversational. The tough is sometimes close 
to, but not equivalent to, the notational speech event. The gothic is a 
combination of the academic and the conversational, a combination 
which never works in institutions but which does work tor individu- 
als lost in a hazy, uncertain world. The difference between style and 
speech events is that speech events are institutionalized forms of 
speaking, taking place in particular social settings for particular social 
purposes. St vie is the role, voice, or worldview of individuals toward 
the themes of love, reality versus appearance, and tolerance of ambi- 
guity. Because style is the worldview of individual speakers, style may 
be the voice of those who are unreliable, those who are confused, those 
who tell, those who show (see Booth 1%1 for further elaboration). A 
journalist-realist, acting as a stenographer or as a collector of docu- 
ments from all sources (letters, reports), could obviously inclucie 
spec'ch trom manv ditterent speech events. The overlap between style 
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and speech events occurs because one's institutional setting often in- 
fluences one's worldview, but they remain distinctly different ways of 
speaking and writing, ways of understanding what we read and hear. 

Within style, the ideas of love, friendship, hate, revenge, envy, gen- 
erosity, loyalty, dishonesty, brotherhood, sisterhood, otherness, ethnic- 
ity, alienation, and other ideas are viewed and historically shaped in 
different ways. Ideas can be viewed as illusive in the sweet style, as a 
threatening or puzzling irrationality in Poe, as recognizable and rea- 
sonable in journalism, as rational and analyzable in the academic style, 
and as events which happen like weather and from which narrators re- 
treat in a no-talk, tough style. Style structures our relationship to real- 
ity, giving us a worldview in which narrators are irrational or rational, 
tight-lipped or casually conversational, realistic or comic. The study of 
style seems like an impossible task — unless we apprcmch our defini- 
tions of styles as prototypes to help us solve a learning problem, not as 
a complete summary of humanity's intellectual life. The style scale de- 
scribed here is a wav to summarize some worldviews. This scale, 
which obviously does not exhaust all possibilities, enables us to help 
students understand differences in worldviews, one of the responsibili- 
ties of English teachers. Says Ohmann: 

The student who understands that world views differ, and that he 
himself employs one, has prepared himself for the informed en- 
counter with experience that precedes good writing. He becomes a 
v oting citizen of his world, rather than a bound vassal to an inher- 
ited ontology. (Ohmann 1971, 70) 



Note 

1 . Fiisner arranges what he calls the modes and what is here called style into 
three types: the expressive, the utinietie or imitative (what is here called the realis- 
tic), and finally, the convent umal (Eisner 1982, 56'(S3). Eisner suggests that the 
tvpes are often combined (62) and that people may arrange these in some kind 
of sequence for problem solving, l-instein is quoted by Eisner as saying, "Con- 
ventional words or other signs have to be sought tor laboriously only in a sec- 
ondary stage" (Eisner 1982, 42). 
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15 Conclusion: ''I Think It 
Happened Again" 



Using the resources of the physical and biological world (World-1), the 
strategies, schemas, and internalized voices of the cognitive world 
(WorId-2), and the influences of the world of ideas (World-3) (see Pop- 
per and Eccles 1^77), a society constructs a form of literacy which con- 
tributes to shaping the habits of mind, the interests, and the affiliations 
of the educated person at a gi\'en time and place. A new form of liter- 
acy is now challenging the traditional curriculum of English and En- 
glish language arts, changing in K-12 schools the recommended books 
and processes for reading, the subjects and audiences for writing, the 
models of development and "'appropriateness'' for each grade level, 
and the tests and assessments for reporting results. 

For the indi\*idual student who comes to school with different forms 
of literacy from family and neighborhood, the literacy challenge in 
school is an accommodation between local forms of literacy in neigh- 
borhood and family and the dominant form of literacy in the national 
culture. During periods of transition frcim one dominant form of liter- 
acy to another, the usual stable tension among different forms of liter- 
acy turns into an open struggle. Now is such a time. 

Today, the struggle is between parents whose jobs are organized 
around the old industrial models of decoding/analytic literacy and par- 
ents whose jobs are organized around the problem-sohing models of 
translation, /critical literacy. The struggle is also between those who fear 
the loss of the concept of nationhood in the multicultural interpreti\'e 
models of translation /critical literacy and those who fear social exclu- 
sion in the universal melting pot of decoding/analytic literacy. One ex- 
ample of this c^pen struggle is the current debate about how to teach 
reading. Recently, for example, Barak Rosenshine and Carla Meister 
(P)94) repoited that reciprocal reading pn')grams, one of the emerging 
pedagogical forms of translation /critical literacy, produced significantly 
better reading achie\ ement results cmi experimenter-de\'eloped compre- 
hension tests than they did on the machine-scored standardized reading 
tests. E\perimenter-de\*eloped ccM'i'iprehension tests shcnved significant 
increases in retkling achievement 8 out ot 10 times, while standardized 
reading tests like the Ciates-MacClinitie showed significant increases in 
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reading achiev ement only 2 out of 13 times (Rosenshine and Meister 
1994, 519). Rosenshine and Meister asked, "Why are [these two tests! . . . 
producing different results?" (Rosenshine and Meister 1994, 519). 

Fifteen years earlier, Rosenshine had reported that direct instruction, 
which emphasized a "teacher-centered focus," "factual questions and 
controlled practice" (Peterson 1979, 58), seemed to produce better read- 
ing results on particular machine-scored standard i/:ed reading tests 
than did other kinds of instruction, particularly approaches using more 
open-ended responses — for example, like those in reciprocal reading 
(Rosenshine 1979; Peterson 1979, 58). However, students who learned 
through direct instruction did "worse on tests of abstract thinking . . . 
and problem solving" than did students who recciv’cd more open- 
ended instruction (Peterson 1979, 63). 

Because din t instruction and open-ended responses represent two 
different definitions of literacy, they produce different test results. Even 
after Rosenshine and Meister complete the future study they called for 
in 1994, thev will not hav e an answer to "Which one is the right one for 
this time and place?" The answer to that question resides in a social 
and historical decision about what kind of K-12 literacy the public 
thinks it needs and thinks it can afford at a given time and place. The 
decision is, of course, always a contingent answer. There is no absc^ute 
answer here, as I hope this book has made clear. 

Another example of the open struggle over different forms of liter- 
acy is the debate over whether U.S. students are smarter or dumber 
than students in other countries and whether they are smarter or 
dumber thait U.S. students used to be. In a recent summary of test re- 
sults, the historian Lawrence Stedman concludes: 

(1) .American ^)-\ ear-olds rtinked second in the world in read- 
ing ... 14-vear-olds had reading scores in the top third — Students 
have done well internationally in reading; 

(2) Scores on the College Board achievement tests — which do 
measure academic achiev ement — rose over tht‘ past decade even 
as mt^re students took them; 

(3) While INAEPl 17-year-old reading ...sabres hav'e Seen basi- 
callv level, their science scores fell . . .\AFd’ reading secures and 
I 3-vear-olds have generally held steady tor the last tw(^ decades; 

(4) In reading and elementary school science, American stu- 
dents have been timong the world leaders; 

(^) Most high scluH)l students are uinipeteiU in punctuation 
and grammar. ... 
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Stedman also notes: 

(6) In the 1^92 N’AEP reading assessment, only 37 percent of 
our seniors demonstrated proficiency la new NAEP reading level 
above '"basic"!; 

(7) Most high school students .. . ha\ o weak expository, narra- 
ti\'e, and compositional skills.... (Stedman 1995, 80-83) 

These test results above tell us that students an' learning decoding/an- 
alytic literacy (items 1 through 5), but they arc ?iot learning transla- 
tion/critical hteracv (items 6 and 7). The point is that comparisons like 
"ahei.d" and "behind"' make no sense at all if the literacy being mea- 
sured is not adequately described. 

Literacy, then, is not an unchanging absolute and neither are intel- 
ligence, mind, schooling, teaching, learning, and testing. The mind is 
an adaptation of basic biological equipm mt to meet new social needs, 
and schools, as institutions, translate a nation's dominate literacy 
policies into constructions of students and teachers, into pedagogical 
processes for the teaching of English, into various assessment instru- 
ments to monitor public policies on literacv de\*elopment, into book 
lists and cultural artifacts, and into subject area disciplines — for ex- 
ample, literature, rhetoric, cognitive and social psvchology, linguis- 
tics, and grammar. 

Cultural processes and artifacts are never an unproblematic represen- 
tation of a form of literacy. Books, for example, can be read in many dif- 
ferent wavs, one age group reading Milton as a traditionalist and another 
reading him as a revolutionary. Therefore, when we talk about an entity 
called "a book" or about "reading" or "writing," we need to ask "what 
kind of book or reading or writing?" Do you mean "writing-as-hand- 
writing," a dominant form of literacv in the signature pericxi, or do you 
mean "\vriting-as-fi\*e-paragraph-essav," a dominant form of writing in 
the K-12 classe' of decoding/analvtic literacv? Do you mean "reading- 
as-memorized-. ation" or oral catechism, a dominant form of literacy 
during recitation literacy, or do you mean "reading-as-si lent -decoding," 
a dominant form of reading during decoding/analytic literacy? Do you 
mean a "book-as-object-to-be-analyzed" through "objectiw" methods, 
as in decoding/anah'tic literacy, or do you mean a "book-as-e\perience- 
tcxbe-stored -in- memory," as in recitation literacv? Or do you mean a 
"book-as-sacred-object," as in oracy, or do you mean a '"book-as-a-con- 
struction-t(i-be-produced," as in translation/critical literacy? 

I*ach form of literacv has its favorite genres. In the world ol decod- 
ing/analvtic literacv, the IduytlojuiaUii Brituwiioi (or any other cultural 
list, for that matter) was a fa\'ored form because the world was stable 
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and unified and, therefore, lists like the ninth edition of the Emydopacdia 
Britannica could claim to present a unified worldview which "was 
widely, if not quite universally, shared by [its editor's] contributors" 
(MacIntyre 1990, 56). But by the fifteenth edition in 1974, that unified 
vs^orldview was about gone, and lists began to lose their old coherence: 
"Heterogeneous and divergent contributions, which recognize the diver- 
sity and fragmentation of standpoints in central areas, are deeply at odds 
with the overall scheme” (MacIntyre 1990, 56). A new literacy was 
emerging in which the same cultural objects could be "read" in different 
ways and in which different readings were not to be wished aw\iy. 

Each form of literacy adopts its own rules for access. In some litera- 
cies, for example, the reading of books is restricted to an elite. During 
recitation literacy, special education students, "delinquent" children 
and youth, and black and other "minority" children were excluded 
from the private and common schools that were teaching the nation's 
dominant literacy, and, instead, were sent to black, charity, reform, in- 
dustrial, or \x)cational schools, as well as to state schools for the "deaf, 
dumb, and blind" (Richardson 1994, 696), where local forms of literaev 
were taught or where literacy was ignored altogether. During decod- 
ing/analytic literacy, legislation in juvenile justice, in special education, 
and in civil rights brought most children into the "integrated" public 
common schools where children were separated by faculty into differ- 
ent tracks, thereby denying college preparation or higher-ordtT think- 
ing skills to many students, while at the same time providing basic skills 
or the nation's decoding /ana lytic literacy for everyone.' By limiting 
tracking within the school and offering students a complex array of 
choices, translation/critical literacy provides for e\'ervone the opportu- 
nity to attend a core program of higher-order thinking skills. 

Each form of literacy is attempting to help solve its own set of social 
problems. By offering to more students a range of opportunities for 
higher-order thinking skills, translation/critical literacy hopes to in- 
crease democratic participation in public forums, to enrich our cultural 
resources through writing, to increase the skill and pay level of jobs, and 
to enable individuals to reimagine themselves in different wavs for the 
shifting roles of contemporary life — as political participants, as parents, 
as workers, as husbands or wi\es or single persons, as critical con- 
sum.ers. l.iteracy is not, of course, the only solution to tht' na'(on's prob- 
lems in citizenship, personal growth, and work. Literaev policies alone, 
for example, will not solve pioblems of equal educational opportunity 
Increasing numbers of the nation's children live in poverty at the same 
time that public schools ha\'e started to charge for services which were 
formerly tax-supported — special classes, yearbooks, textbooks, dances, 
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and so forth. Neither will literacy policies alone solve problems of fam- 
ily support. About one-third of our students at every age le\'el come to 
school without both parents living in the home, and when both parents 
do liv^e in the home, it's often the case that they both must work to sup- 
port the household. 

Neither will these policies alone gi\ e everyone a job. One of the im- 
portant areas of research in economics "currently is on the returns of ed- 
ucation, both monetary and non-monetary" (McMahon 1993, 1). In 1970, 
the unemployment rate of high school dropouts was 7 percent above the 
unemployment rate of those with a high school diploma, but by 1992, 
that 7 percent gap had grown to 20 percent (Tucker 1994). In addition, for 
the first time in our nation's history, high school graduates, their tenuous 
positions threatened by low-wage workers in other parts of the world, 
are entering jobs which, after corrections for inflation, pay them less than 
the salaries earned bv their parents for the same jobs. McMahon reports, 
"The social rates of return to completion of only middle school, and also 
9 to 12 years of schooling, have both been falling steadily" from I960 to 
1993 (McMahon 1993, 49). The New York Timc> reports (Kilborn 1993) tliat 
since 1979, wages are up for those with four years of college, 3.2 percent 
up for men and 19.1 percent up for women, and down for those who are 
high school dropouts, 23.3 percent down for men and 7.4 percent down 
for women. McMahon reports, "Annual earnings of college graduates in 
relation to high sch(.>ol graduates, 170^i in 1995, have been increasing 
since I960 when thev were 132f'J for both males and females" (McMahon 
1993, 6). As a result, college graduates and others with education beyond 
high school (two-vear or four-year) are entering jobs which pay them 
more than the salaries earned by their parents, who were usually not col- 
lege educated (House 1 994, 28-29; Phillips 1 993). 

One result of these trends is an increasing wage gap between the college 
or post-high school educated and the high school or the less-than-high 
school educated. As a result, the number of people earning middle-income 
wages declines as the numbers in top and bottom incomes grow. Today, 
the United States leads all major industrial nations in the si/.e of the gap 
separating incomes in the upper fifth from incomes in the lower fifth 
(Phillips 1990^ 8). The huge changes in distribution of wealth, with the rich 
getting richer, the poor getting poorer, and the large middle disappearing 
(Levy 1987), is a scandal that no literacy program alone can correct. Fur- 
thermore, as long as mc^st citizens do not understand what is happening, 
economic disparities are also not likely to be corrected with tax policies 
and programs for redistributing wealth. One long-range solution to this 
problem is a well-educated citizenry activ’e in democratic debate and able 
to work in an information age. In summary, a new form of literacy will not 
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give children all the supports they neL\.1, but a new form of literacy is one 
of the things children do need. Those who claim little or no relationship 
between income and education, higlier-order thinking skills and demo- 
cratic processes, literacy and one's opportunities in life are, 1 think, funda- 
mentally incorrect. 

When we change our minds about a form of literacy, we are also 
changing our minds about the structure of the mind. In signature literacy, 
the mind was a moral muscle which impro\^'d its discipline with drill. In 
recitation literacy, the mind was a memory hank of moral touchstones 
which shaped character. In decoding/analytic literacy, the mind was an 
epistemological instalment with a hierarchy of logical operations which 
could be used for the "objective" decoding and analysis of delivered ob- 
jects and texts. To develop this mind-as-epistemological -instalment, the 
child moved in Piagetian-like fashion from egocentrism to socialized be- 
havior, from personal audiences to the larger audiences in the universe of 
discourse, and from concrete actions to the higher-logical operations of 
autonomous third persons ("remo\'e subjectivity") and thesis-ev'idence 
ailes ("state logical relations between propositions and facts"). 

In decoding /ana lytic literacvv the mind was, like the factories of the 
period, a fixed hierarchy of parts, with one measure of production or 
intelligence: 

To sav that one person is more intelligent than another can onlv 
mean that he or she uses information moiv efficientlv to serve hi'' 
i>r her purposes. The efliciencv of the factorv is not to he liKated in 
this or that part of the opemhon. Rather the purchasing division, 
the mechanics, the operators, the inspecti^rs, and shippers do their 
tasks with few em^rs and little lost time. (Cronhaeh 27ri) 

This general ability or general productivity measure of mind, a useful 
adaptation for the period of P)Ih to I‘^83, is still a useful measure of 
basic skills, but in translation/critical literacy, the "G," or general apti- 
tude measure, needs to be accompanied by descriptions of component 
processes (Sternberg 1^83) and various domains of talent and knowl- 
edge (II. Gardner 1^83). 

In translation /critical literacy, these component processes and do- 
mains of talent are^ (see h'igure 23): 

1. n the habit of situating language in 

use /participation and in study /observation, in the models of 
whc^le language use and in the analysis of such parts as metapl'U)r 
and grammar (phonemes, syntax, morphology); 

2. it '>rlf (uul cuibodirii intclh^cfur: the habit of embodied sell- 

fashioning, actively engaged in meaning making, bringing together 
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World-2: 

The Internalized 
World of 

Self-Consciousness World-1: The External World 




Fig. 25. /\ ItingiMgc modc'l tor tiimslat ion /critical literacy. 



in action a sense ot r>ne's iiuliviUualitv and one's common commit- 
ments, including those from democratic traditions; the develop- 
ment of roles for the self in believing and disbelieving, translating 
and criticizing; 

V (I iti>inlmfril knowing how to distribute problems to 

various resources, including tools, expert iu*t works, and cogni- 
li\i* strategies; 
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World-3: The World of 

of Artifacts (Texts), Actions, and Events Concepts and Memories 




4. a si^n-svi^tcni, ivprci^euiaiion, or co^niiivc-procei^shi^ iutellii^ence: un- 
derstcinding how a range ol representations can be used to ex- 
press a n d ex pi ore a n i d ea ; 

5. a <ptrch-cvc}if or <^ocial~cou:itriiciion intelh^cinv: knowing how to 
use a variety of speech events both to communicate to others and 
to think about an idea; 

b. a nioiie or iexfiiul ///odc/i/zy i}iiclliy^c}icc: being able to shift from one 
mode to another; 
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7. ii stance intcllii^cncc (also part of textual modeling): understanding 
the structure of poetic and nonpoetic stances in reading and com- 
posing; and 

8. a sti/le or hica-coust ruction intcllii>*cncc: understanding differences 
among styles in literature and public discourse and contrasting 
ideas about how the world is put together (Table 8). 

First, a situatcd-hwi^iia^c intclli^^oicc. For our age, decoding/analytic 
literacy's exclusive emphasis on "observation and imitation" is in all 
probability wrong in every particular (see Lave and Wenger 1991, 
103). In the new translation/critical literacy, the learner fluctuates be- 
tween the "visible" observation of the patterns of language and the 
"invisible" participation in language as a mediated activity in literacy 
events (Lave and Wenger 1991, 103). Thus, in translation/ critical liter- 
acy, the learner is engaged in legitimate peripheral participation in 
which the learner is "both abst>rbing and being absorbed in the 'cul- 
ture of practice'" surrounding literacy events (Lave and Wenger 1991, 
93). Observation helps the learner make confusing language experi- 
ences comprehensible, and participation or use helps the learner ac- 
quire and assimilate comprehensible language practices (Krashen 
1993). Observation is the process of standing back from language par- 
ticipation and use through editing, revising, practicing, and review- 
ing. Language participation and use is the process of involvement in 
the community or "literacy club" (F. Smith 1988) that sponsors literacy 
events or enterprises which produce purposeful speeches, talk, and 
writing. 

This need tor some tluct nation between participation and observation 
is important in many contemporary cultural practices — not just the liter- 
acy activities in sch(X)Is. In decoding/analytic literacy, observition 
seemed to \vc'>rk in schools for teaching only basic skills in an age of slow- 
moving, slow-changing information. One learned basic skills through ob- 
servation in schoc^I, and one used these prescribed skills in carefully 
defined jobs. In today's w'orld — where information changes at a fast rate 
in all areas of contemporary life and in which interpretation is essential at 
every point of one's work, requiring one to modify one's work while 
doing it — more and more groups are fluctuating between learning bv 
participation in their work and learning in retreats and con\'entions for 
observation of their work. 

Lave and Wenger (1991) report that apprentice butchers in the w'ork- 
place complain that they spc*nd all of their time in participation at the 
counter, taking and filling carders, and, thus, do not get adequate time in 
the back roc>m to study charts, to learn the names and shapes of the dif- 
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ferent cuts, to read the latest information that changes their craft. The 
same complaint comes from some apprentices of Alcoholics Anonymous 
who report that they spend all of their time participating in group inter- 
action and not enough time in the explicit study of the latest information 
about alcoholism as a disease. And, of course, the same complaint comes 
from contemporary medical students and student teachers who say they 
need a balance of participation and observation, not the present all-or- 
nothing situation. The same complaint used to come from autoworkers 
who felt they needed the observation time or a staff development meet- 
ing to meet the demands of modern assembly lines. Staff training and 
obser\'ation have been added to participation in workplaces like auto 
plants, and now participation and use have been added to K-12 schools. 
The point is that in the postmcuiern workplace, there is a new way of 
working which balances participation and study. In decoding/analytic 
literacy, learning through participation was good enough in the work- 
place, No longer. 

Parents and some professionals are not necessarily comfortable with 
this fluctuation between participation and observation in the teaching 
of the new literacy, even though they recognize that this fluctuation has 
become an essential practice in schools and in many areas of contempo- 
rary life. In California in 1989, Professor Siegfried Engelmann charged 
that the California State Board of Education had violated the California 
Stale Constitution by adopting a literature-based reading text which 
provided participation in stories but which did not provide explicit ob- 
servation of the parts of the reading process, Engelmann argued that 
the state constitution required the state to adopt a reading text and that 
a reading text had to have an explicit observation of parts (see En^cl- 
nuimi rs, Shilc Board of Education cl al. 1989), 

In Engelmann's view, his Distar program satisfied the constitutional 
requirement for a reading textbook, but a literature-based textbook 
could not. But the California Curriculum Commission rejected Distar 
as an adequate model for a reading text, arguing that Distar "'sequences 
rote memorization, recitation, and workbench drills in a lock-step man- 
ner , , , few attempts are made to teach the language arts as an interactive 
process" {En^^clmann z’s. State Board of Education ct aL 1989, 11), Notice 
that, in this dispute, a basic definition of literacy is al stake, Engelmann 
apparently emphasizing decoding/analytic literacy's observation of 
parts and the California Curriculum Cimunission apparently empha- 
sizing participation, leaning away from decoding/analytic literacy to- 
ward translation/critical lileracv. 

What is proposed in Iranslation/critical literacy is a unification of par- 
ticipation and i^bservation. There are those who claim that the C'alifornia 
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Table 8. Contrast of two forms of literacy. 



DECODING/ANALYTIC 
LITERACY: BEHAVIORISM AND 
INFORMATION PROCESSING 


CRITICAL/TRANSLATION 
LITERACY: COGNITIVE 
APPRENTICESHIP 


(1) 


Learning a language 
requires one to learn the 
autonomous structures, 
semantics (word meanings), 
and syntax of text and 
figures of speech. 


{]) 


Learning a language 
requires one to begin with 
purposes, intention, and 
meaning — enrioKs luotich 
of people i/e/ny in 

the world. From these acts 
comes syntax, text, figures 


II -U lUNt. 


\’ocabular\' lessons are 




of speech, and other units of 


I K \t ! K !• 


separate from drills in 
syntactic patterns, and 




language. 


! 


syntax is separate from 


1 1 u HIM. 


Initiate students into 


i 


piirpt^ses within literacy 
eyents. 


I'K.AC IK 1 


various literacy events 
both in and out of schoi4, 
recognizing how vocabu- 
lary shapes syntax. 
(Language) 


1 

II U lll\(. 


Learning in school focuses 
on a\gnition, affecti\ e 

i''Siies. 

Ayoid the personal ”1" in 


(2) 


Learning in school recog- 
nizes that self- fashioning 
is part of all cognitive 
activities. 


I*K \l lU 1 


one's writing. Ignore 


P -U HIM. 


Practice playing the 




perstmal responses and 
attend ouh to the 't^b)ec- 


I*K \t 1 K I 


believing and disbelieving 
game in reading and 




tiye" text. 


\ 


discussion, shifting point 
of view. (Self-fashioning) 


(3) 


Learning in school is an 
indiyidual activ ity. 
Intelligence is in the 
individual’s mind. 




I.earning in school is a 
process of developing 
d i st r i bu t ed i n 1 e 1 1 igen ce . 
involving collaborative 
work w'ith people and 


II m\i. 

I K \t 1 U 1 

1 


Always work alone. Po nt't 
use technology (like spell 




machines 




(.heckers). 


II \i HIM. 
I’K V IK 1 


Work with other people 
and tools (calculators, 
pencils, pens, computers, 
arid so forth). (Tool Shifting) 


{4l 


To learn, one lociises on 


(4) 


To learn, one transfers 




Winds and numbers and 




problems from one sign 


11 \i lll\t. 


uses computational model 
of thinking processes. 




system (body and action) 
to another (visiuils, words, 
numbers) mid back again. 


Locus in school on letters, 




Fverv sign system is silent 


I’K \t 1 K 1 


numbeis, and segmented 
proi es'Ncv 


1 I U HIM. 
I*K U 1 k 1 

1 


in some areas. exuberiUil 
in others. 

L'ngage in freqir nt sign 
shitting (or translation) 
around a problem. (Sign 
Shifting) 
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Table 8, Conthinai. 



DECODING/ ANALYTIC LITERACY: 


CRITICAl/TRANSLATION 


BEHAVIORISM AND 


LITERACY: COGNITIVE 


INFORMATION PROCESSING 


APPRENTICESHIP 


(5) 


LcMrnin^ in school t'ociisos 
on ciCculomic hin^iui^o «is 
the primary language of 
tlUHlght, 


(5) 


Learning in school transfers 
pri^blems from one speed i 
event (com'orsations) to 
another (academic events or 


n - .-u HIM, 
i‘KA(. ru I- 




presentations) and back 


Use academic language 
through individual 




again. Language use is 
always an interpersonal 




practice. 




e\’on t . 






II- \i.'HlM. 


Engage in frequent speech 






I’R.\(. 1 K 1 


e\ent shifting. ( Speech - 
E\ ent Shifting) 


(b) 


The I’aradigmatic Argu- 




The Narrative must become 




ment and Definition are the 




at least as important as the 




primarv wavi> of uiiting in 
Fnglish. Narrative is only a 
wav to begin to grow 
toward the paradigmatic 




Paradigmatic in English 
classes. The Narratix e is its 
own wav of knowing. C^ne 
essential skill is some 
faciiitv with nH)de shifting. 


II U HIM. 


l.earn io write the paradig- 




I'k U IK 1 


matic e^^av. 


1 1 U 1 MM. 


Practice shifting modes 






I'K U 1 K 1 


Cave special attentitm to 
Narrative writing. (Mode 
Shafting) 


(7) 


Learning ItH'iises t^n either 
tlie real (information) or tlie 
iinaginarv (the literar\ ). 
l.earn the independent, 
objectiw' structure of these 
two t\ pes ot te\ts. 


(7) 


Learning focuses tm stance 
shifting in which the "real" 
and the "lilerarv” ore wavs 
of reading, not necessarih- 
different texts. 

IVactice literarv and non- 


II U HIM. 


Read literature and tlien 


! 1 U HIM.. 


literarv readings e^t same 


I’K\( IK 1 


read nonliterature. Write 


TK U 1 K 1 


text, and write literary and 




only nonliterarv pieces in 




nonliterarv pieces on the 




Lnghsh. L iterary pUKcs are 




same topic. Cave status to 




reserved for ”creati\e 




literary writing in I'nglish. 




writing. " a special. Imv- 
slatiis course Itir a tt'w 
sludt'nts. 




(Stance Shi(ting) 

.J 
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Curriculum Commission did not establish a unification (Honig 1993). 
Unification, of course, is not easy to maintain, especially in public forums 
where extremes make news. One recent example of pop culture's imbal- 
ance-for-profit is Art Levine's Atlmitic Monthly characterization of whole 
language instruction as opposing the explicit study and observation of 
phonics (or, 1 assume, any other pattern of language) (Levine 1994). He 
begins his article by describing a reading crisis which pits phonics in- 
stniction against whole language, thereby blessing an old either/or de- 
bate which probably made some sense during decoding/analytic literacy, 
but which makes little sense during translation/critical literacy. At the 
end of his article, after establishing phonics as the essential of reading in- 
struction, Lexhne attempts to establish a balance he ignc')res at the begin- 
ning: "whatever its limitations, whole language does ha\’e something to 
offer. Its stress on reading enjoyable children's literature is surely worth- 
while The emphasis on early writing wins broad support For its 

part, traditional phonics instaiction also has limitations'' (Levine 1994, 
44), Lex’ine's gesture toward balance was largely ignored in the public 
discussion that followed his article. In summary, then, language learning 
in translation/critical literacy emphasizes a unification of participation 
and obserx'ation, use and practice, and fluctuation between models of 
purpo:seful literacy ex’cnts and classification of parts of those events, be- 
tween problem sol\4ng and information retrieval. 

Second, u i^clf-fai^humhi;^ (vni cnibodicii /n/c/Z/yc/kv, Decoding/analytic 
literacy focused on the efforts of individuals to become the ideal uni- 
x'ersal person who, shaped by melting-pot x'alues, expressed common- 
alities, not differences. The 'T' or individual self was to be refined out 
of existence, beginning with an emphasis on third-person essays and 
on "object i\’e" readings or analyses. The learner was fashioned as pas- 
sive, In translation/critical literacy, the learner is active, attempting to 
embodv ideas in action. The new translation /critical literacy describes 
self- fashioning as the effort of individuals to define their individualism 
both as the "I" of their individual experiences and responses and as the 
"we" of interpretix’e groups and democratic communities with diverse 
populations. The attention to pluralism and diversity (geography, 
class, race, ethnicitv, gender) is intended to add to our understanding 
of both our individualism and our commonalities, including our com- 
mitments to democratic traditions, to integration, and to traditional 
values cT compassion, courage, honesty. 

The need in English classes for attention to self-fashioning, orga- 
nized around a sense of one's individiialitv and intercultural exis- 
tence, is not an im’ention of English teachers which they put to the 
test in the selection of particular books. The need for a self-fashioning 
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intelligence is the direct result ot radical changes in the world. 
Daughters who watch their mothers enter careers formerly reserved 
for men will inevitably come to K-12 English classes and read tradi- 
tional books differently, even Dickens, and add to their own reading 
new voices that describe their experiences. These readings in K-12 
schools primarily grow out of family values, then, not the political 
agendas of English teachers. Teenagers who hear news interviews 
and musical lyrics from ev^ery part of the world cannot be expected to 
ignore the diversity of worldwide perspectives when thev write es- 
says or read books. The readings of these teenagers are a direct result 
of the growth t^f worldwide communication landing in the family li\’- 
ing room. 

These same teenagers live within the middle of the country's second 
largest wave of immigration in this century. In the first wa\x', from 1901 
to 1910, 85 percent of the immigrants were from Europe (Germany, 
Italy, Ireland, and so forth), and in this the second wave, 10 ptMcent of 
the immigrants are frc>m Europe while the rest are from Mexico, the 
Philippines, Korea, China, Taiwan, Cuba, Vietnam, and so forth 
(Hodgkinson 1995, 32). Savs Harold Hodgkinson, "I3v 2025, youths in 
the United States will be about half white and half 'minority'" 
(Hodgkinson 1995, 32). Children- who interact with these immigrants at 
school and in the community cannot be expected to ignore this experi- 
ence when they read and write. 

Some parents fear that English teachers are politicizing everything 
bv turning self-fashioning into contiiuu)us role-plaving of different 
forms of group-think from perspectives of gender and race and thereby 
promoting separation of groups by race and gender while ignoring in- 
div'idiialitv and our common democratic v'alues. The English Coalition 
Conference, in 1987, struggled with the question of whether there is a 
set of common v'alues which all students should share. The Coalition 
gave an unequiv'ocal answer: all English classes in the U.S. should be 
based on a commitment tc> democratic values as outlined in the found- 
ing documents of the country (Llovd-Jones and Lunsford 1989). 

Many parents fear that English classes are rushing to group-separa- 
tion theories, attempting to classify all indiv’idual perspectives as 
group memberships with competing interests. In California, a group 
of parents got the State Bc>ard of E icaticm to remove two stories frc>m 
the state testing pn\gram c>n the grounds that one story promoted veg- 
etarianism by telling a storv from a vegetarian's point of \’iew while 
the other promoted religious and gender tensions bv telling a storv 
from the point ol view of a Moslem female who was marrying a Chris- 
tian male. 
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In the heated atmosphere of public debate, the public did not take 
the time to read carefully the stories under attack. In these two stories, 
the central character is attempting to fashion a sense of self out of indi- 
vidual experience, which involved but was not restricted to religious, 
gender, or vegetarian theory. These theories were not irrelevant to the 
struggle each character endured, but the theories themselves are, as 
good literature always asserts, incomplete portraits of individuals. For 
example. Maniac Maf;ci\ as Irene Rosenthal argues, can be read as social 
studies or as literature. In the first, the nonpoetic reading, students set 
the cultural maps of their own lives "against the world of the text." In 
the second, the poetic or literary reading, students use literature's 
"imagined world that is real enough to engage us ...to help us consider 
ourselves and others in ways that might be completely new" (Rosen- 
thal 1993, 115). I would add that in high school, students in English 
must do both, adding historical setting to their ways of examining ten- 
sions in a given society. 

The problem of the common culture in indi\4dual self-fashioning is 
also illustrated by the Smithsonian Institution's decision in 1995 not to 
carry out its plans for an exhibit of the Knola Gay. The Smithsonian at- 
tempted to bring together two stories embedded in the history of the 
Enola Grti/, the story of American heroes who fought in World War 11 and 
the story of dead Japanese at the beginning of the Atomic Age. The objec- 
tions of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, peace groups, and others ulti- 
matelv killed the project in January of 1995 — but not before an extensive 
debate about whether or not an individual can sustain a sense of the 
courage and heroism of the World War II soldiers from the U.S. and, at 
the same time, sustain a sense of the hormr and sorrow at the Japanese 
dead at the beginning of the Atomic Age. This kind of mixture, of ambi- 
guity, is the kind of self-fashioning which translation/critical literacy re- 
quires and which literature invites. Simply racing to a theory of gender 
or race, as Barbara Christian (1992) has noted, or simply insisting on 
commonality, as others have insisted, are both inadequate reflections of 
the complexity of the individual self in contemporary democracies. It is 
the job of English teachers, through literature and public discourse, to 
challenge students to deal with these issues of self-fashioning. 

Third, a lii^fribntcii ititcllii^cncc. Decoding/analytic literacy empha- 
sized Individualized authorship, individualized technology (pencils, 
typewriters), and indi\'idualized memory, but transIation,''criticaI liter- 
aev emphasizes the distributed intelligence of collaborative work, inter- 
nalized \'oices, expert networks, and information-processing machines. 
Translation/critical literaev's notion that the educated person must be 
able to distribute problems to machines, experts, and internalized 
strategies has changed radically the nation's concept of individual au- 
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thorship and intellectual property. For one thing, collaborative author- 
ship, which appears to be increasing in many disciplines, raises the 
question of who gets credit for what in university merit reviews, who 
owns and collects royalties, if any, on computer group-generated drafts 
of work. And how does the notion of distributed intelligence under- 
mine individual responsibility for one's actions. Does it turn e\^erything 
into a collaborative act without individual agency? Again, distributed 
intelligence worries parents. They wonder whether collaborative work 
allows cheating and weakens individual responsibility. Again, these 
practices and problems have become perv^asive in contemporary life. 
They are not the inventions of English teachers. 

Fourth, a s/ya-si/sh*;//, rrpresetifatiou, or coj^iiitivc-proccssin^ intclli- 
Decoding/analytic literacy in English and English language arts 
classes focused primarily on a silent, alphabetic discourse, but transla- 
tion/critical literacy focuses on the discourse of many different sign 
svstems, shifting among the visual, the alphabetic, and the action-se- 
quence, thereby introducing into English classes impro\'isational 
drama, film studies, computerized simulations, TV dramas, radio and 
TV talk shows, and the use of charts and diagrams for thinking 
through problems. Not too many years ago, high school, college, and 
university English departments rejected film study as a serious part of 
the English curriculum. That rejection is now long gone. 

Parents, however, worry that sign shifting may be carried too far in 
K-12 English classes, to the point that we show too many mo\’ies and, 
in the process, abandon the reflective habit of silent, print reading. Par- 
ents (and professionals) point to the fact that TV's habit of mind is usu- 
allv fast and often unretlective and that in print reading, the reader 
usualh' controls the pace, engaging in rereading and in other habits es- 
sential to reflection. Print reading, in other words, may be one wa\' to 
leach a habit of mind useful in manv situations needing reflection, even 
in the playback of TV scenes. But the emphasis in English on viewing 
and c'n other sign svstems may undermine adequate attention to the re- 
flective reading of print. The challenge, once again, is to find a balance. 

Fifth, ii >pccclHTi'}it or socinl-construciion Decoding/analytic 

lileracv focused primarily on the audiences and logic of lectures and aca- 
demic speech e\'ents, stressing in writing the third person and the formal 
structure of a clear th('sis sentence hallowed bv' enumerated e\ idence. Be- 
cause of the stress on w riting as silent decoding and analysis, by tiic 193iK 
and 1940s, speech, drama, and debate began to disappear friMn mai'iV 
k-12 1-nglish classes and from many uni\ ersity I'nglish departments. In 
unix’ersilies, these areas sometimes formed their own departments, be- 
coming the Department of Speech, later the Department ot Rhetoric, and 
finally the Department of (.'ommunication Studies on many campuses. 
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The renewed interest in speech events in translation /critical literacy 
means that the interests of some of these departments will return to the 
sphere of English studies. 

The emphasis on speech events in translation /critical literacy is es- 
sentiallv an effort to help students understand how ways of talking are 
also ways of knowing. In some speech-event situaticms, especiallv con- 
vcr>atio}uil ones, teachers often start with such questions as, "How does 
this scene make you feel?" — a question connecting the text to students' 
feelings. In a suit filed in Los Angeles Superior Court, one group of par- 
ents charged that these "feelings" questions were illegal in Cai "ornia 
assessments because such questions, th(' parents said, were an illegal 
invasion of prix'acy. But the American Ci\ il Liberties Union argued that 
feelings questions are a source t>f ideas and that "we must be e\'er vigi- 
lant not to 'strangle the free mind at its source'" (Ehrlich 1994), a posi- 
tion with which the judge generally concurred (C')'Brien 1994, 4). The 
ACLU argument, incidently, bears an interesting consistency with 
James Britton's notion that expressiw language, like conversation, 
does, in fact, enable students to learn to shape ideas at the initial point 
of utterance and that the initial point of utterance is uniquely close to 
the intuitive and impressionistic source of the student's individualism 
(Britton 1970). 

From the point of \*iew of manv parents, who assume that the pri- 
mary purpose of writing is decoding/analytic literacy's finished "com- 
munication," the con\'ersational events refiected in diaries and 
learning logs are deeply troubling. Parents who see this conversaticmal 
writing in student folders ask why the writing has not been "cor- 
rected." When teachers trv to explain the importance of learning to use 
writing for thinking, not just for communication, parents wonder why 
all writing is )iot communication and all erix^rs are not public embar- 
rassments. Some of these parents seem to carrv with them the assump- 
tions of ond and sig}intnrc litcrucy that printed marks on paper were 
alwavs a public icon. For the parents, the misspelling (T a title of a lx)ok 
is a sign of disrespect toward the book. Many parents also worry that 
con versa ticmal talk mav become an end in itself in English classes and 
that the principles of logic and of ccmtent in traditional academic 
speech events may get downplayed or lost altogether. 

Sixth, a mode or tcxtunl-modcling intelligence. In both decoding/ana- 
Ivtic literacy and translaticm/critical literacy, the paradigmatic modes 
ot exposition, ccmiparisiui-ccuitrast, and argument use classification 
with a hierarchy ot IcMtures and logical sc‘c]iu*ik c*s to organize kmnvl 
c'dge, and the narratixe modes use the chnuudogv ot stories and the 
spatial relations of descriptions [o describe knowledge. In the contemv 
porarv world, both kinds of truth testing are essential in all arc*as oi 
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knowledge, but decoding/analytic literacy conceived of these modes 
as steps on a ladder of abstraction. Narratives, for example, were near 
the bottom of the ladder, and persuasion or arguments were near the 
top. Thus, the writing of the "research" report was considered more in- 
tellectually demanding for students, a better test of truth, than the writ- 
ing of a narrative, and even the social sciences (and sometimes even the 
humanities) were thought to be evolving toward the paradigmatic 
modes used in physics and chemistry, leaving behind their narrative 
impulses (Geertz 1983, 21). 

During translation/critical literacy, there has been a growing recog- 
nition that the narraMve (narration and description) and paradigmatic 
(comparison -contrast and argument or persuasion) modes are dis- 
tinctly different but equally useful ways of organizing experience. Says 
Geertz, "IM]any social scientists have turned away from a laws and in- 
stances IparadigmatLI ideal of explanation toward a cases and inter- 
pretation [narrative! one, looking less for the sort of thing that connects 
planets and pendulums and more for the sort of thing that connects 
chrysanthemums and swords" (Geertz 1983, 19). 

In the English classes of translation /critical literacy, there is an equal 
status afforded the different modes at all grade levels. In other words, 
narratives are not restricted to fourth grade and persuasion to tenth, 
the ladder or hierarchy at work in the curriculum sequences of decod- 
ing/analytic literacy. Instead, there is increasing differentiation of each 
mode from one grade to another. For instance, fourth grade could 
begin with narrative, and eighth grade could differentiate narrative 
into autobiography and biography. This is essentially the sequence pro- 
posed by California in its curriculum framework. Some states, how- 
ever, still use the sequence proposed by decoding/analytic literacy. 

Seventh, a Mivicc ittfcllij^cuce (also part of textual modeling). Decod- 
ing/analytic literacy classified literature and public discourse as dis- 
tinct codes producing distinctly different texts or works and, at the 
same time, classified the reading c)f these texts or works as the same. As 
a result, "across the U.S., literature is taught and tested in an unliterary 
manner" (Langer 1992, 42). Translation/critical literacy, on the other 
hand, classifies texts as typically inviting a poetic or transactional read- 
ing, as asking the reader to play a spectator (poetic) cr participant 
(transactional) role, as invoking aesthetic (poetic) or commodity (trans- 
actional) purposes. The practice of stance shifting in translation /criti- 
cal literacy opens up texts to new readings and refines the distinctions 
between literary and nonliterary readings — for example, the classified 
ad can be read as a poem or as an ad, while the novel can be read as a 
novel or as history, leading to fictionali/ations of real life and historiciz- 
ingof fiction. 
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Parents are worried, however, that the stance shifting of transla- 
tion/critical literacy may have undermined some important behaviors 
associated with decoding/analytic literacy's assigned codes for litera- 
ture and nonliterature. Literary codes, for example, prescribe a legiti- 
mate voyeurism, while nonliterary codes do not (Potok 1994). Parents 
worry that the literary reading of nonliterary "actual lives," as if real 
people were fictionalized entities, has encouraged an illegitimate 
voyeurism into everyday lives. Parents complain that the legitimate 
peeping-Tomism allowed by literature has now been extended into non- 
literary areas where peeping-Tomism was formerly, and still should be, 
illegitimate. Grocery-counter magazines are one exam.ple. Newspaper 
coverage of private lives is another. The imaginative writing of students 
has produced other examples. To meet this public challenge, English 
teachers need to begin to assess what kind of reading is scKially appro- 
priate in which contexts. The blurring of literary and nonliterary codes 
or stance may not be a good idea in all contexts. At the least, the issue 
needs investigation. 

Eighth, n st\/lc or iiicn-auistnuiion i}itcllii^cncc. Decoding/analytic liter- 
acy tended to treat composition as the study of a single style, the clear, ef- 
ficient, rationalism of the traditional expository essay. Translation /critical 
literacy opens up the study of comp^^sition to a broader range of styles. 
Also, decoding/ analytic literacy tended to organize literary study in 
K-1 2 schools arcHind themes, genres, or chronologies. Translation /critical 
literacy adds to these methods of organization issues of gender, class, 
race, and ethnicity, which represent the perspectives of particular groups, 
and individual style, which represents a worldview that cuts across many 
groups. Style is the overarching worldview or set of ideas which shapes 
and contextualizes details. The gc'jthic and the formalist, writing-degree- 
zero and impressionism, the formalist and the realist — these are the stylis- 
tic ideas and worldviews which can help us think about the values of 
events, character, and setting which shape the "facts" of our stories, 
showing us that facts are always embedded in values. Each of these 
wc^rld views, for example, has a different assumption about cause-and -ef- 
fect relationships. In English classes, students experience these different 
worldviews in their own reading. These worldviews are, then, special 
toc4s for analysis from the disciplines of English and English language 
arts, and they illustrate quite clearly why disciplinary knowledge cannot 
be abandoned as a mc'tlKxi of analysis, even in interdisciplinary projects. 

There apjuMr In be stx'ial-class differences in the wav the new literaev 
is accepted bv the public, which has created tensii')ns between the pn>- 
fession and that public, l icensed professionals, managers, informatitm 
jirocessor^ and interpreters, workers in re*^tnictured factories, some 
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salespersons, public-service occupations — these workers at all economic 
levels appear to demand translation/critical literacy to help them solve 
the unstructured problems of their work and family lives. But workers 
and managers from traditional factories, unskilled workers, some sales- 
persons, and many others appear to demand decoding/analytic literacy, 
which reejuires habits of mind closer to their work and to their family tra- 
ditions. Translation/ critical literacy has within it a negotiating, flexible at- 
titude toward work roles and the boundaries of gender, age, race, and 
ethnicity— a flexibility reflected in attitudes toward historical judgments, 
literary' and nonliterary distinctions, and mode distinctions, to name 
three features of English. In decoding /ana lytic literacy, boundaries be- 
tween one gender and another, literature and nonlitorature, narrative and 
the paradigmatic, and young and old are usually predetermined and not 
negotiated. It is important to remember that these social-class differences 
cut across economic, gender, racial, and ethnic categories. It is also impor- 
tant to remember that in this time of transition, most people share a few' 
attitudes from both cla.sses. Finally, we need to return to insights from 
Bernstein (1990) and Lisa Delpit (1995), who have shown us that transla- 
tion/critical literacy's flexible, negotiating attitude in teaching style may 
make the new literacy incomprehensible and possibly invisible to stu- 
dents from a social class more accustomed to decoding /ana lytic distinc- 
tions. To make the distinctions of translation/critical literacy visible, 
teachers may need to begin with decoding /ana lytic literacy's visible 
parts and then describe the transition to translation/critical literacy. In 
otiier words, we may need to teach some of the history of our differences 
over literacy. 

A new' form of literacy will not alone imprewe schciols (or factory pro- 
duction, for that matter). The U.S. schoolteacher, who achieved the 1916 
challenge of decoding/analytic literacy for nearly all, faces students 
today who are 'TOO^^ more likely to be murdered" than they w'ere in 
1965 (Berliner 1992, 46), who are more likely to come from one-parent 
households and tc'j live in poverty (45), and wlu') may not have any health 
care. These problems cannot be solved with a good literacy lesson. 

School structure must also change. To teach this new literacy of 
translation /critical literacy (see Figure 10 in Chapter 7; Table 8; and 
Figure 26), schools, among other things, will have to change radically 
the way students are scheduled, the way students are taught, the way 
achievement is assessed and reported, the way teacher professionalism 
is defined and practiced, and, yes, as in all new forms of literacy, to 
change the w'ay students and teachers are constructed. These changes 
in the dominant form of literacy in schools require a new multiliteracv 
awareiu'ss which recognizes soda I -class differences in the way schools 
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are understood. We may need to use older forms of literacy to help 
some students make the transition to understanding the new literacy. 
When wc change from one form of literacy to another, we change our 
minds, in both senses of these terms. I think Virginia Woolf was about 
right when she said, "On or about December 1910, human nature 
changed" (Newman 1985, 17). I think that on or about December 1983, 
it happened again. 



Notes 

1. The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974, Public Law 
No. 93-415, Sec. 1, No. 5 stated: "Juvenile delinquency can be prevented 
through programs designed to keep students in elementary and secondary 
schools . . . " (Richardson 1994, 718). 

2. Stanley Fish says, "It would be more accurate to say that an analytic per- 
spective on a practice does not insulate one from experiencing the practice in 
all its fullness" (Fish 1994, 315). 
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n Changing Our Miruis, Miles Myers 

suggests that a nation’s dominant form of 
literacy is contingent and historical, not 
permanent and absolute, and is shaped by 
contemporary ideas, markets, transportation, 
production, and technolog^^ Myers asserts that 
when we change our definition of literacy, we 
also change our models of mind and our 
models for teaching English. Changing Our 
Minds attacks the assumption that the public 
schools are a failure, arguing instead that 
public school teachers have met every literacy 
challenge put to them by parents and 
government. Now public school teachers face 
the challenge of teaching a new form of 
literacy and a new kind of English class, both 
designed to meet new needs in citizenship, in 
the workplace, in cultural enrichment, and in 
personal growth. This latest challenge has 
been made even more complex by emerging 
social'class tensions over what the literacy of 
the public schools should be, with some groups 
insisting on retaining traditional forms of 
literacy and others insisting on new 
approaches. Myers concludes that in the effort 
to introduce translation/critical literacy into 
the public schools, teachers will need to 
develop a new body of pedagogical knowledge, 
a multiliteracy knowledge which helps build 
bridges between one literacy and another. 
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